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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

It  is  eight  years  since  "Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men" 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  gratifying  and  continued  favor 
given  it  has  encouraged  the  publishers  to  present  this  revision. 
Second  thought  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  something  with 
the  suggestions  that  came  too  late,  and  to  experiment  anew  with 
a  subject  that  seems  almost  beyond  experiment. 

The  writer  had  several  purposes  in  mind : 

1.  To  make  better  use  of  the  speeches  of  well-known  business 
men. 

2.  To  treat  more  fully  the  planning  and  the  composition  of  a 
speech. 

3.  To  put  more  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  in  speech;  that  is, 
on  the  moving,  stirring,  and  entertaining  factors  that  give  life 
to  information,  explanation,  and  argument. 

4.  To  discuss  humor  a  little  more  practically.  Bergson's 
theory  of  laughter  has  been  considered  with  reference  to  selections 
from  business  talks. 

5.  To  make  the  book  more  usable  for  schools  and  colleges. 
This  revision  has  ample  lists  of  speech  subjects  and  lists  of  ques- 
tions for  use  in  detailed  study  of  speeches.  There  are  also  new 
exercises  for  enunciation,  voice  practice,  and  gesture.  A  simple 
plan  for  conducting  any  class  by  parliamentary  procedure  is 
offered.  It  has  been  tested  by  years  of  practice  and  declared 
good. 

The  book  has  two  new  chapters:  "Some  Elements  of  Style" 
and  "Conducting  a  Meeting."  All  the  other  chapters  have 
changes  and  additions,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  in  Chapter 
II,  "Composing  the  Speech";  Chapter  V,  "The  Psychology 
of  Public  Speaking";  and  Chapter  XII,  "Common  Types  of 
Address."  The  revised  edition  includes  eighteen  complete 
addresses,  several  of  which  have  been  outlined  and  compared. 
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All  of  them  will  repay  a  careful  reading,  not  only  for  their  inter- 
esting content  but  also  for  their  many  hints  on  beginnings  and 
endings,  on  planning,  and  on  expanding  and  reinforcing  a  few 
ideas  with  impressive  illustrations. 

W.  G.  H. 

Boston,  Mass., 
August,  1931. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
public  speaking  in  the  more  practical  and  familiar  types  of 
address  that  prevail  today.  Timeliness  is  a  distinguishing 
factor  in  the  effective  speech.  The  good  speaker  fashions  his 
talk  to  meet  present,  immediate  and  temporary  interests  that 
arise  from  a  unique  combination  of  audience  and  occasion.  For 
this  reason  few  speeches  have  permanent  value.  Most  of  them 
are  naturally  too  local  and  restricted  in  subject  matter  and  appeal 
to  be  printed,  and  those  that  are  published  are  often  disappoint- 
ing because  they  lack  the  necessary  energy  and  emphasis  of  the 
speaker's  voice  and  bearing. 

The  political,  forensic  and  oratorical  types  of  a  generation 
ago  are,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  remote  in  content  and  style. 
They  furnish  few  directly  helpful  suggestions,  and  are  rather  dis- 
couraging to  the  man  who  must  talk  about  clothing,  machinery, 
taxes  or  sales  campaigns.  The  best  speeches  of  all  ages  can,  of 
course,  make  important  contributions  to  the  general  culture  of 
the  student,  and  a  liberal  education  is  of  decided  advantage  to 
every  speaker.  The  speech  is  inevitably  a  reflection  of  the  man. 
This  book  stresses  in  discussion  and  assignments  the  need  of 
enriching  and  developing  the  whole  mind.  But  it  is  written  on 
the  assumption  that  the  ideal  speech,  even  when  it  is  concerned 
with  the  generalities  of  life  and  character,  is  practical  in  purpose 
and  technical  in  means.  The  public  speaker  must  have  a  voca- 
tional skill.  He  must  take  his  audiences  as  he  finds  them  and  hit 
a  given  target  with  the  first  shot.  He  cannot  compose  a  speech 
as  whim  or  earnest  conviction  dictate,  and  send  it  about  the 
country  in  a  book  until  it  finds  congenial  readers.  He  must  be 
steeped  in  the  best  methods  and  devices  of  current  practice. 

The  speaker  must  make  his  own  speeches.  Memorizing  and 
rehearsing  well-known  speeches  not  only  puts  off  the  real  business 
of  the  student  but  is  frequently  harmful.  It  is  exhibitional, 
instead  of  practical  and  communicative.     The  prize  declaimer 
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may  become  a  good  actor  or  reciter;  he  less  easily  attains  success 
in  public  speaking.  The  incidental  benefits  of  declamation — 
enunciation  and  pronunciation,  voice  and  vocabulary  building — 
may  be  more  economically  and  wholesomely  gained  by  earnest, 
intelligent  practice  in  reading  aloud. 

This  text  is  intended  not  only  for  executives  and  others  already 
active  in  business,  but  for  classes  of  college  grade.  The  assign- 
ments have  been  used  by  the  writer  for  several  years  to  encourage 
self-reliance  and  variety  of  effort.  They  meet  every  common 
situation  for  the  speaker  on  business  or  other  topics.  There  are 
many  exercises  in  cooperative  leadership,  in  arranging  meetings 
and  planning  programs,  in  finding  and  adapting  live  subjects  for 
talk.  The  common  aim  is  to  generate  self-activity  in  thought 
and  action.  Students  pride  themselves  in  meeting  this  test  like 
men  and  not  like  irresponsible  school  boys.  They  rarely  fail  to 
do  the  work  assigned  by  a  chairman  or  a  committee  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  class  enterprise. 

Confident,  intelligent  practice  is  the  chief  means  of  developing 
speakers.  The  instructor  will  do  well,  at  first,  to  overlook 
some  of  the  individual  crudities  in  speech  and  manner.  He 
can  afford  to  praise  what  is  good  and  limit  his  criticism,  for 
the  time  being,  to  the  availability  of  the  subject  and  the  details 
of  selection  and  preparation.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he  may 
discuss  the  more  obvious  and  characteristic  defects. 

The  student  must  early  acquire  a  sense  of  reality  in  his  study. 
He  must  get  the  habit  of  seeing  the  class  as  a  real  audience  to 
be  informed,  inspired  or  entertained.  The  young  man  who 
memorizes  a  passage  from  a  newspaper  or  book  and  recites  his 
lesson,  should  be  kindly  but  firmly  awakened  from  his  abstraction 
by  questions  designed  to  make  him  think  actively  and  talk 
extemporaneously. 

The  sequence  of  chapters  and  assignments  need  not  be  rigidly 
followed.  Classes  and  conditions  naturally  vary.  But  the 
writer  hopes  that  instructors  will  find  this  a  usable  practice 
book  in  answering  the  question,  "What  shall  I  give  them  next?" 

W.  G.  Hoffman. 

Boston,  Mass., 
September,  1923. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING  FOR 

BUSINESS  MEN 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  RIGHT  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  disturbed  because  his  nineteen-year-old 
son  was  shy  and  awkward.  He  sent  him  to  France  with  a  tutor 
and  wrote  him  a  good  many  letters  of  advice,  which,  like  most 
advice,  did  not  function  very  noticeably.  One  of  his  favorite 
themes  was  public  speaking.  In  a  letter  dated  August,  1741,  he 
says: 

It  is  certain  that,  by  study  and  application,  every  man  can  make 
himself  a  pretty  good  Orator;  eloquence  depending  upon  observation 
and  care.  Every  man,  if  he  pleases,  may  chuse  good  words  instead 
of  bad  ones,  may  speak  properly  instead  of  improperly,  may  be  clear 
and  perspicuous  in  his  recitals,  instead  of  dark  and  muddy;  he  may 
have  grace  instead  of  awkwardness  in  his  motions  and  gestures;  and,  in 
short,  he  may  be  a  very  agreeable,  instead  of  a  very  disagreeable  speaker, 
if  he  will  take  care  and  pains.  And  surely  it  is  very  well  worth  while 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  excel  other  men  in  that  particular  article 
in  which  they  excel  beasts. 

The  words  orator  and  eloquence  are  in  some  disrepute  today. 
They  connote  the  windbaggery  of  politics  or  the  solemn  fustian 
of  anniversaries,  but  Chesterfield  had  in  mind  a  sensible  and 
modest  kind  of  speaking.  He  was  a  man  of  humor  and  good 
taste. 

Eloquence  is  still  the  test  of  a  good  speech.  Webster,  to  be 
sure,  defines  it,  in  part,  as  "  lofty,  noble,  or  impassioned  utter- 
ance.' '  That  sounds  a  bit  too  lofty  for  most  of  us,  but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  "complete  fusion  of  thought  or  feeling  with 
verbal    expression."     He    closes   the    definition   by   describing 
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eloquence  as  "  discourse  characterized  by  force,  art,  and  persua- 
siveness." And  that  is  the  very  thing  that  manuals  of  advertis- 
ing, business-letter  writing,  salesmanship  and  public  speaking 
try  to  teach. 

However  we  look  at  it,  public  speaking  is  more  and  more  of 
personal  concern  to  the  ambitious  or  successful  business  man. 
It  is  no  longer  merely  the  professional  art  of  lawyers,  preachers, 
teachers  and  entertainers.  It  is  an  art  of  amateurs  who  need  a 
little  professional  understanding.  The  executive  who  cannot 
speak  with  authority  and  skill  in  a  conference,  before  a  group  of 
associates  or  a  board  of  directors,  at  a  dinner  or  convention,  is 
failing  in  a  major  responsibility.  He  is  unable  to  get  a  satis- 
factory hearing  for  needed  changes  and  policies  or  is  missing 
opportunities  for  expanding  the  goodwill  of  his  company  and  of 
advertising  it  in  a  dignified  and  effective  way. 

Leaders  as  Speakers. — There  is  another  practical  demand 
for  trained  speakers.  Business  is  beginning  a  deliberate  effort  to 
get  back  from  the  "soulless  corporation"  attitude  to  something 
like  the  more  social,  intimate,  man-to-man  conditions  of  other 
days.  'The  industrial  engineer  has  succeeded  the  efficiency 
expert.  "Humanizing"  industry  is  no  longer  a  vague  senti- 
mentality, but  a  real  and  important  problem.  Employment 
management  and  the  promotion  of  cooperative  associations  and 
enterprises  require  men  who  can  talk  well  to  groups  large  or  small. 
The  rank  and  file  of  employees  who  possess  initiative  and  excep- 
tional ability  are  being  encouraged  to  come  forward  with  their 
helpful  ideas.  The  "cog  in  the  machine"  is  urged  to  be  some- 
body, to  show  and  use  his  individual  capability. 

Leadership  must  first  express  itself  in  speech.  One  must 
know  how  to  ask  for  things,  how  to  explain  things  and  how  to 
speak  persuasively  enough  to  win  the  active  support  of  others. 
Doing  business  is  chiefly  talking  business.  Resourcefulness  and 
adaptability  in  speech  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  success  in 
every  occupation.  The  remarkable  growth  of  interest  in  oral 
English  and  public  speaking  is  evidence  enough  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  appreciate  this  fact.  Many  expect  too 
much,  however,  from  a  few  hours  of  study.  Glibness,  mere 
fluency,  is  of  little  value.  Good  speech  is  founded  on  good 
thinking,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  a  mushroom  growth. 
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Business  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  matter  than  it  used  to 
be.  Politicians  wait  upon  it;  peace  conferences  anxiously  seek 
its  advice;  domestic  and  international  affairs  revolve  about  it. 
The  business  world,  directly  or  indirectly,  includes  everybody  in 
civilized  countries.  Business  talks  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  kind,  and  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  society  will 
bring  its  members  together  more  and  more  for  counsel  and 
inspiration.  Not  long  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  printed  page 
would  make  public  speaking  almost  obsolete,  but  man  is  too 
social  and  emotional  to  be  satisfied  with  the  silent  page  alone. 
He  will  always  need  the  personal  presence  and  the  living  voices 
of  leaders  to  guide  and  arouse  him.  Print,  pictures,  telephone 
and  radio  are  added  uses  and  pleasures  but  they  cannot  alter  the 
fundamental  importance  of  public  speaking.  The  business  man 
studies  it  as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  luxury.  He  would  avoid  it  if 
he  could  but  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  more  and  more  such 
evasion  will  handicap  the  intelligent  conduct  of  his  affairs. 

Characteristics  of  the  Business  Talk. — The  discussion  of  local 
and  more  immediate  problems  has  given  rise  to  a  comparatively 
new  type  of  public  speaking.  It  is  more  informal,  colloquial  and 
conversational  than  most  of  the  classic,  or  traditional,  models. 
In  fact,  the  content  and  form  of  the  ordinary  business  address 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  older  types  that  at  first  glance 
there  seems  to  be  little  value  in  studying  them.  There  are  no 
new  principles  involved,  however;  there  is  only  a  readjustment 
such  as  we  have  in  "business  English."  The  art  of  composition 
and  presentation  is  applied  to  another  and  a  more  homogeneous 
and  restricted  subject  matter. 

Public  speaking  today  is  less  exhibitional  and  more  truly  com- 
municative. It  lacks  the  " grand  manner"  associated  with  well- 
known  orators,  but  its  greater  simplicity  may  be  just  as  eloquent. 
This  same  change  in  style  is  noticeable  in  fiction,  drama,  acting 
and  other  speech  arts.  Practicality  and  realism  are  the  fashion 
in  this  day  of  wider  education  and  industrial  expansion.  Speak- 
ing is  apparently  easier,  a  fact  which  has  misled  many  into  wrong 
conceptions  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  art.  Indeed,  they  make 
no  art  of  it  at  all.  Their  speeches  retain  the  diffuseness  and  lack 
of  studied  organization  characteristic  of  conversation.  Their 
language  is  not  accurate  and  vivid,  their  voices  lack  force  and 
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distinction,  their  bearing  on  the  platform  is  without  authority 
and  poise.  Art  that  is  long  and  sometimes  laborious  is  needed 
to  correct  these  defects. 

Plato  defined  public  speaking  as  the  "art  of  persuading  men." 
We  speak  for  the  same  purpose  today  and  need  the  same  tools  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Thought,  language,  voice  and 
action  must  coordinate  for  concentration,  clearness,  conciseness 
and  completeness.  Problems  of  selection,  arrangement  and 
emphasis,  of  enunciation,  energy  and  resonance,  are  present  in  the 
most  unpretentious  talks.  A  great  deal  of  thoughtful,  intelligent 
practice  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  confident  and  ready  skill  in 
effectively  solving  them.  The  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome 
required  the  most  rigorous  course  of  study  for  the  public  speaker. 
Before  the  orator  was  allowed  to  go  before  the  public  he  had  to 
gain  a  sound  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
available  and  had  to  spend  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his 
own  art.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  were  philosophers  and  scholars, 
the  most  broadly  educated  men  of  their  day,  and  the  greatest 
orators.  Their  books  on  public  speaking  are  still  the  basis  of 
our  modern  writings  on  the  subject,  and  much  of  the  filler,  too. 
The  same  kind  of  comprehensive  training  is  perhaps  not  necessary 
in  our  time,  but  the  best  speakers  must  still  be  philosophers  and 
students,  cosmopolitan  in  their  interests  and  accurate  and  detailed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  their  presentations. 

The  Conversational  Style. — Public  speaking  is  commonly 
described  today  as  heightened  conversation.  This  is  a  good 
definition  if  the  implications  in  both  words  are  fully  understood. 
A  speech  should  be  forthright  and  sensible,  good-humored  and 
enthusiastic — conversation  at  its  best.  The  conversational  idea 
reminds  you  that  you  are  talking  to  a  specific  audience  and  with 
a  definite  purpose,  in  much  the  same  way  that  you  would  engage 
in  a  spirited  discussion  with  an  individual.  It  emphasizes  com- 
municativeness, sincerity  and  directness.  It  condemns  empty 
rhetoric,  conventional  and  artificial  language. 

On  Being  Natural. — But  remember  that  the  exhortation  to  be 
conversational  also  has  its  limitations.  It  sounds  like  the  futile 
advice,  "Be  natural."  For  most  of  us  to  be  natural  is  to  be  in 
some  measure  awkward,  slouchy,  indistinct,  dull,  slow  or  monoto- 
nous.    The  natural  thing  is  often  so  inferior  that  man  has  to 
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cultivate  it  and  make  it  artistic — useful  and  beautiful.  In  speech 
we  see  the  whole  struggle  for  civilization  reflected.  Compare  the 
grunts  of  the  savage  with  the  highly  complex  language  we  speak, 
the  vocabulary  of  the  illiterate  with  that  of  the  educated  man,  the 
meager  words  and  ideas  of  the  child  with  the  equipment  of 
the  adult.  To  be  natural  is  not  enough  for  most  men.  They 
need  cultivation  before  they  are  ready  for  public  appearance. 
That  easy,  natural  manner  that  characterizes  the  work  of  the 
best  actors  and  public  speakers,  and  which  makes  one  think  that 
anybody  can  do  it,  is  simply  the  highest  art — the  art  that  conceals 
art — and  is  the  fine  product,  as  a  rule,  of  years  of  study  and 
experience. 

Misconceptions. — The  business  man  too  often  thinks  it  is 
only  the  showy,  declamatory,  elocutionary  speaking  that  has  art. 
This  is  usually  bad  art  because  it  distracts,  deflects  attention 
from  the  purpose  and  the  subject  of  the  speech  to  the  manner, 
and  fails  to  attain  the  desired  end.  But  it  is  almost  as  serious  a 
mistake  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trite  formula:  Have  something 
to  say  and  say  it.  That  sounds  honest  and  easy  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  much  dull  speaking.  It  is  only  the  trained  speaker  who 
combines  the  critic  sense  with  the  creative  faculty,  and  who 
knows  whether  he  has  something  to  say  (of  interest  to  his  audi- 
ence) and  whether  he  is  saying  it  (convincingly  and  persuasively) . 

The  Definition  Defined. — In  addressing  an  audience  the  con- 
versational element  and  attitude  must  be  heightened.  Height- 
ened means  intensified,  elevated,  exalted.  On  the  platform  the 
speaker  is  raised  to  a  leadership  that  demands,  for  one  thing, 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  should  have  also 
skill  in  deciding  what  to  omit  and  what  to  stress,  and  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  attention,  of  unity  and  variety.  In 
other  words,  the  business  man  must  realize  first  of  all  that  public 
speaking  has  a  technique  just  as  definite  and  substantial  as  have 
salesmanship,  advertising  and  letter  writing.  He  must  seek 
proficiency  through  conscious  and  properly  directed  effort.  He 
will  avoid  the  casual,  slipshod,  unprepared  manner  of  ordinary 
conversation  and  give  his  speech  the  focus  and  energy  of  height- 
ened conversation. 

Acquiring  Confidence. — Perhaps  this  topic  should  be  considered 
first  in  every  textbook  of  public  speaking  because  fear  so  occupies 
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the  mind  of  the  average  beginner  that  he  cannot  pay  attention 
to  anything  else.  Well,  you  have  just  considered  the  first  com- 
forting idea  about  it.  Public  speaking  is  conversational.  You 
think  nothing  of  talking  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time  in  a  little 
argument  in  the  office  or  the  shop.  You  may  have  just  returned 
from  a  convention  and  some  one  asks  you  what  Smith  said  in 
his  speech  about  the  big  sales  campaign  his  firm  put  over  so 
conspicuously.  The  details  are  fresh  in  your  mind  and  before 
you  know  it  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  long  speech.  A  few 
others  come  into  the  office  and  listen.  Several  clerks  from  the 
next  office  stand  at  the  door.  Presently  you  have  an  audience 
of  twenty-five,  but  you  don't  mind.  You  are  not  making  a 
speech.  They  have  asked  you  for  some  practical  information 
and  you  are  giving  it.  If  they  interrupt  with  questions,  you  will 
answer  them  and  go  right  on.  Indeed,  the  speeches  in  Congress 
are  like  that.  Members  rise  from  their  chairs  to  ask  questions 
or  to  call  attention  to  some  weakness  in  the  argument  of  the 
member  on  the  platform. 

Now  suppose  the  advertising  club  of  your  city  wanted  to  hear 
about  this  campaign.  They  invite  you  to  speak  at  a  luncheon. 
Perhaps  you  are  a  member  and  may  know  several  of  those 
present.  This  crowd  has  the  same  attitude  that  your  friends  in 
the  office  had.  These  people  expect  nothing  from  you  but  a 
plain  straightforward  talk  of  plans,  methods,  results,  and  some 
idea  of  how  the  thing  struck  you  personally.  If,  when  you  have 
finished  your  dessert,  somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
might  call  out,  "Say,  Jim,  tell  us  about  that  sales  campaign  of  the 
A.B.C.  Company,"  you  could  just  take  that  cue,  begin,  and 
talk  for  an  hour  without  any  signs  of  palsy.  Instead,  you  are 
introduced  and  rise,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  courtesy,  so 
that  everybody  can  see  and  hear  you.  You  may  be  a  trifle  ill 
at  ease.  You  are  more  conspicuous  than  you  have  ever  been 
before.  But  you  go  ahead  with  a  story  that  you  are  perfectly 
at  home  with.  You  are  a  bit  awkward  in  speech  and  manner, 
but  that  will  get  you  more  good  will  than  a  glib  and  smart 
performance.  Presently  you  notice  that  the  faces  before  you 
are  friendly,  relaxed,  uncritical.  They  do  not  think  of  you  as  a 
public  speaker  or  as  an  exhibition.     They  have  asked  you  to 
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give  them  a  few  facts,  quite  informally,  and  you  are  giving  them 
in  a  modest,  colloquial  and  perhaps  offhand  way. 

Self-consciousness  is  only  a  kind  of  vanity.  This  excessive 
preoccupation  about  oneself  implies  a  lack  of  humor.  Look  out, 
not  in.  Talk  to  and  with  your  audience,  not  at  it.  You  may 
in  a  very  real  sense  converse  with  it.  It  replies,  even  though  it 
does  not  speak  aloud.  Its  looks  and  attitudes  bespeak  approval, 
indifference  or  question.  You  anticipate  queries,  objections, 
difficulties.  Your  problems  in  pointing  out  to  your  listeners  the 
possibilities  of  your  subject  absorb  your  attention  and  lead  you 
to  active,  purposeful  concentration  and  study.  This  is  what  the 
business-letter  writer  calls  "the  you  attitude."  "Keep  your 
mind  on  the  other  man"  is  a  slogan  of  salesmanship. 

We  may  not  altogether  talk  away  the  fear  of  the  platform, 
but  worse  fears  have  been  removed  by  the  power  of  suggestion. 
That  very  human  psychologist,  William  James,  in  "Talks  to 
Teachers,"  has  a  passage  that  should  be  deeply  engraved  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  can  not  "think  on  his  feet."    Here  it  is: 

Stated  technically,  the  law  is  this :  That  strong  feeling  about  one's  self 
tends  to  arrest  the  free  association  of  one's  objective  ideas  and  motor  proc- 
esses. We  get  the  extreme  example  of  this  in  the  mental  disease  called 
melancholia. 

A  melancholic  patient  is  filled  through  and  through  with  intensely 
painful  emotion  about  himself.  He  is  threatened,  he  is  guilty,  he  is 
doomed,  he  is  annihilated,  he  is  lost.  His  mind  is  fixed  as  if  in  a  clamp 
on  these  feelings  of  his  own  situation,  and  in  all  the  books  on  insanity 
you  may  read  that  the  usual  varied  flow  of  his  thoughts  has  ceased.  His 
associative  processes,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  are  inhibited;  and  his 
ideas  stand  stock-still,  shut  up  to  their  one  monotonous  function  of 
reiterating  inwardly  the  fact  of  the  man's  desperate  estate  .  .  . 

Now  from  all  this  we  can  draw  an  extremely  practical  conclusion. 
If,  namely,  we  wish  our  trains  of  ideation  and  volition  to  be  copious  and 
varied  and  effective,  we  must  form  the  habit  of  freeing  them  from  the 
inhibitive  influence  of  reflection  upon  them,  of  egotistic  preoccupation 
about  their  results.  Such  a  habit,  like  other  habits,  can  be  formed. 
Prudence  and  duty  and  self-regard,  emotions  of  ambition  and  emotions 
of  anxiety,  have,  of  course,  a  needful  part  to  play  in  our  lives.  But 
confine  them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  occasions  when  you  are  making 
your  general  resolutions  and  deciding  on  your  plans  of  campaign,  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  details.     When  once  a  decision  is  reached  and 
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execution  is  the  order  of  the  day,  dismiss  absolutely  all  responsibility 
and  care  about  the  outcome.  Unclamp,  in  a  word,  your  intellectual  and 
practical  machinery,  and  let  it  run  free ;  and  the  service  it  will  do  you  will 
be  twice  as  good.  Who  are  the  scholars  who  get  " rattled"  in  the  recita- 
tion-room? Those  who  think  of  the  possibilities  of  failure  and  feel  the 
great  importance  of  the  act.  Who  are  those  who  do  recite  well?  Often 
those  who  are  most  indifferent.  Their  ideas  reel  themselves  out  of 
their  memory  of  their  own  accord.  Why  do  we  hear  the  complaint  so 
often  that  social  life  in  New  England  is  either  less  rich  and  expressive 
or  more  fatiguing  than  it  is  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world?  To  what 
is  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  due  unless  to  the  overactive  conscience  of  the 
people,  afraid  of  either  saying  something  too  trivial  and  obvious,  or 
something  insincere,  or  something  unworthy  of  one's  interlocutor,  or 
something  in  some  way  or  other  not  adequate  to  the  occasion?  How 
can  conversation  possibly  steer  itself  through  such  a  sea  of  responsi- 
bilities and  inhibitions  as  this? 

Relax. — One  way  to  confidence,  then,  is  through  cultivating 
objective  thought.  Get  ready  calmly  and  relax.  Do  not  attack 
your  assignment  grimly  or  desperately.  The  young  speaker  is 
often  urged  to  summon  his  will  to  the  task,  to  remember  what 
others  have  done,  etc.  Reinforce  your  self-respect  by  all  means, 
but  do  not  dwell  upon  it  overmuch.  You  may  fail  to  attend 
properly  to  the  business  you  have  with  the  audience.  How  far 
would  a  singer  or  a  ball  player  get  if  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
worrying  about  the  moment  of  stepping  out  before  his  public? 
Of  course  he  thinks  about  it,  but  with  a  sense  of  proportion.  He 
knows  that  his  salvation  is  in  preparation  and  study  and  practice, 
and  when  he  is  ready  he  is  eager  to  go.  He  discounts  his  nervous- 
ness. He  knows  that  what  he  has  done  he  can  do  again,  even 
though  he  does  not  do  it  quite  so  easily  or  quickly  or  skilfully  as 
he  hopes  to  do.  Preparation  is  the  mother  of  confidence.  The 
prepared  speaker  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  do. 

The  Advantage  of  Fear. — The  man  who  lacks  any  fear  of  an 
audience  often  lacks  imagination  and  sensitiveness.  He  may 
not  appreciate  his  responsibility  and  may  be  easily  satisfied  with 
an  indifferent  performance.  Many  great  speakers  have  con- 
fessed to  nervousness,  depression  and  fear  of  failure.  They 
always  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  their  audience,  and  this 
state  of  mind  drove  them  to  careful  preparation  for  every 
occasion,  great  or  small. 
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Diffidence. — There  are  comparatively  few  persons  who  are  not 
diffident — afflicted  with  embarrassment  before  some  person  or 
group,  even  though  they  are  at  ease  and  freely  communicative 
with  others.  The  professor  and  the  iceman  may  be  dumb  in 
each  other's  presence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  voluble 
enough  elsewhere.  The  wisest  or  wittiest  man  may  seem  dull 
among  men  of  different  training  or  experience.  He  has  little  to 
say  and  is  keenly  aware  of  his  self-consciousness  and  futility. 
There  is  simply  no  common  ground  of  interest  large  enough  to 
promote  "shop  talk"  of  comparison,  disagreement,  question  and 
narration,  whether  the  talk  is  of  a  common  occupation  or  stimu- 
lated by  common  interest  in  religion,  politics,  baseball  or  fishing. 

Diffidence  is  converted  into  confidence  by  an  atmosphere  of 
congeniality.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  in  "What  Men  Live  By" 
speaks  interestingly  of  this: 

You  can  "get  the  jump  on"  another's  diffidence  if  you  shoot  into  his 
soul  a  message  of  welcome,  of  encouragement,  of  faith  in  his  power  to  do 
something  better  than  he  has  yet  done.  You  do  not  wait  for  him  to 
show  his  best.  Your  impulse  of  welcome  breaks  down  his  reserve, 
melts  his  shyness  and  brings  him  nearer  to  the  thing  that  you  expect  of 
him.  This  is  mirrored  in  his  face.  You  see  it,  and  your  original  faith 
is  reinforced.  You  follow  up  the  trail  of  sparks  which  you  have  spied 
within  him;  the  spirit  and  exuberance  of  your  quest  redoubling  in  him 
the  fire  which  you  seek. 

Diffident  Persons  Often  Good  Speakers. — This  bit  of  psychol- 
ogy explains  the  fact  that  many  shy  persons  are  nevertheless 
excellent  public  speakers.  On  the  platform  they  are  free  of  the 
aggressive  or  challenging  or  competing  or  impatient  personalities 
who  press  them  too  closely  in  conversation.  The  larger  audience 
is  comparatively  remote  and  impersonal,  and  yet  it  is  near 
enough  to  encourage  with  its  attention,  sympathy,  patience  and 
approval.  The  speaker  is  not  hurried  or  interrupted.  The  faces 
about  him  are  kindly,  helpful,  expectant. 

Sympathy  between  Speaker  and  Audience. — For  the  same 
reason  public  speaking  may  be  more  intimate  and  personal  than 
conversation.  Most  people  are  reticent  when  it  comes  to  talking 
about  the  facts  and  emotions  that  really  govern  them.     They 
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are  afraid  of  sounding  silly  or  bookish.  They  fear  the  jibe  or 
cynical  smile. 

The  author  and  the  public  speaker  have  the  time  and  the 
means  to  create  moods  and  attitudes  in  their  readers  or  audiences. 
Suspicion  and  the  conventional  suppression  of  feeling  are  not 
present  to  discourage  warmth  of  expression.  Conversations  in 
the  best  plays  or  novels  seem  natural  enough  and  absorb  us  and 
thrill  us  with  their  wisdom  or  smartness,  humor  or  pathos.  If 
these  were  actual  conversations  of  real  life,  they  would  probably 
be  called  stilted  or  sentimental,  affected  or  impossible. 

In  the  next  chapter  will  be  noted  the  importance  of  planning 
and  preparing  for  a  definitely  visualized  audience.  There  is 
no  distortion  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  picture  if  the 
speaker  imagines  his  audience  to  be  thoroughly  congenial  and 
sympathetic. 

Have  a  Plan. — We  have  not  finished  with  this  matter  of  courage 
and  composure.  Going  back  to  your  imaginary  talk  on  the 
convention  address  you  will  probably  agree  that  what  kept  you 
going  was  your  thorough  preparation.  You  knew  the  subject 
inside  out.  It  had  become  a  part  of  your  own  experience.  You 
had  a  simple  arrangement  of  topics.  You  jotted  them  down  in 
the  order  in  which  the  campaign  progressed.  You  discussed  the 
"prospects"  who  were  to  be  reached,  the  way  to  get  live  mailing 
lists,  the  newspaper  and  magazine  "copy,"  the  letters  and  the 
"follow-ups,"  the  folders  that  were  enclosed,  the  special  offer, 
the  check-up  on  inquiries,  the  costs,  the  sales,  the  things  that 
might  have  been  done  better,  the  application  of  the  methods  to 
other  lines  of  business.  You  did  not  have  to  think  on  your  feet. 
You  thought  in  your  chair  in  the  office,  at  home,  on  the  street — 
anywhere  before  you  got  to  the  platform.  You  unraveled  the 
tangled  skein  of  ideas  at  your  leisure. 

When  Buffon,  the  scientist,  delivered  his  address  on  style  to 
the  French  Academy,  he  presented  the  scientist's  characteristic 
point  of  view — order  and  system  in  thinking.     He  said : 

It  is  from  lack  of  plan,  from  lack  of  reflection  on  his  purpose,  that  a 
man  of  sheer  intelligence  finds  himself  embarrassed  and  does  not  know 
at  what  point  to  begin  to  write.  ["  Or  to  speak,"  he  might  have  added.] 
He  perceives,  all  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  ideas;  and,  since 
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he  has  neither  compared  them  nor  subordinated  them,  nothing  leads 
him  to  prefer  any  of  them  to  the  others;  so  he  remains  in  perplexity. 

The  experienced  public  speaker  is  like  the  experienced  sales- 
man. He  has  a  pattern  of  description,  explanation  and  argument 
that  is  so  detailed  and  definite  through  reflection  and  familiarity 
that  his  talk  is  pretty  nearly  automatic.  He  seldom  has  to 
really  think  on  his  feet. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  in  "Self-cultivation  in  English,"  puts 
this  idea  strikingly  in  advising  you  to  "lean  upon  your  subject." 
When  you  have  considered  your  subject  enough  to  give  it  body 
and  form,  it  will  support  you.  You  can  lean  on  it,  stand  on  it, 
get  behind  it,  hide  in  it.  "The  play's  the  thing."  The  audience 
is  absorbed  in  the  story.  The  actor  is  absorbed  in  his  part — his 
message — and  the  audience  forgets  him  or  takes  him  for  granted. 

Practice. — The  best  way  to  overcome  the  sinking  spells  that 
afflict  all  novices  is  to  speak  as  often  as  you  can.  Remember 
that  most  public  speakers  are  made,  not  born.  Speaking  is  just 
one  more  job  and  we  learn  how  to  do  it  as  we  learn  everything 
else — by  doing  it.  In  every  walk  of  business  the  man  who 
improves  is  the  man  who  fights  his  own  cowardice  before  some 
new  problem  or  responsibility.  His  fear  shames  him,  and  with 
knocking  heart  and  shaking  legs  he  tackles  the  job  to  save  his 
self-respect.  His  excitement  and  fear  of  quitting  keep  him 
going.  Suddenly  he  becomes  calm  and  finds  he  has  greatly 
overrated  the  difficulty  and  the  terror.  Presently  a  new  rut  of 
use  and  habit  is  grooved,  and  the  man  turns  to  something  else  to 
worry  about. 

Summary. — The  ABC,  then,  of  promoting  confidence  on  the 
platform  is:  (a)  the  conversational,  not  the  exhibitional,  attitude 
toward  the  audience;  (6)  preparation;  (c)  practice.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  are  almost  unlimited.  Beginning  with  the 
small  jobs  will  give  you  poise  and  assurance  for  the  larger,  more 
responsible  ones.  Give  short  informal  talks  to  the  members  of 
your  club,  fraternity  or  other  organization.  Take  part  in  debat- 
ing a  motion,  act  as  secretary  or  chairman,  speak  at  a  dinner  or 
introduce  a  guest.  Students  gain  enormously  in  ease  after  their 
first  talks.  They  begin  to  feel  that  "there's  nothing  to  it"  and 
often  enough  fall  victims  to  overconfidence  and  laziness. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Read  aloud  the  following  passage  from  Emerson's  "Self-reliance." 
Study  its  meaning  in  detail  and  then  give  it  in  earnest  conversational 
fashion,  as  if  you  enjoyed  it. 

To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your 
own  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men — that  is  genius.  Speak  your  latent 
conviction  and  it  shall  be  the  universal  sense;  for  the  inmost  in  due  time 
becomes  the  outmost,  and  our  first  thought  is  rendered  back  to  us  by  the 
trumpets  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Familiar  as  the  voice  of  the  mind  is  to 
each,  the  highest  merit  we  ascribe  to  Moses,  Plato  and  Milton,  is  that  they 
set  at  naught  books  and  tradition,  and  spoke  not  what  men,  but  what  they, 
thought.  A  man  should  learn  to  detect  and  watch  that  gleam  of  light  which 
flashes  across  his  mind  from  within,  more  than  the  lustre  of  the  firmament 
of  bards  and  sages.  Yet  he  dismisses  without  notice  his  thought,  because  it 
is  his.  In  every  work  of  genius  we  recognize  our  own  rejected  thoughts; 
they  come  back  to  us  with  a  certain  alienated  majesty.  Great  works  of  art 
have  no  more  affecting  lesson  for  us  than  this:  they  teach  us  to  abide  by  our 
spontaneous  expression  with  good-humored  inflexibility  then  most  when  the 
whole  cry  of  voices  is  on  the  other  side.  Else  tomorrow  a  stranger  will  say 
with  masterly  good  sense  precisely  what  we  have  thought  and  felt  all  the 
time,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  with  shame  our  own  opinion  from 
another. 

There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction 
that  envy  is  ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must  take  himself 
for  better,  for  worse,  as  his  portion;  that  though  the  wide  universe  is  full  of 
good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil 
bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to  him  to  till.  The  power 
which  resides  in  him  is  new  in  nature,  and  none  but  he  knows  what  that  is 
which  he  can  do:  nor  does  he  know  until  he  has  tried  .  .  .  We  but  half 
express  ourselves,  and  are  ashamed  of  that  divine  idea  which  each  of  us 
represents.  It  may  be  safely  trusted  as  proportionate  and  of  good  issues, 
so  it  be  faithfully  imparted,  but  God  will  not  have  His  work  made  manifest 
by  cowards.  A  man  is  relieve^  and  gay  when  he  has  put  his  heart  into  his 
work  and  done  his  best;  but  what  he  has  said  and  done  otherwise  shall  give 
him  no  peace.  It  is  a  deliverance  which  does  not  deliver.  In  the  attempt 
his  genius  deserts  him;  no  muse  befriends;  no  invention,  no  hope. 

Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Accept  the  place 
the  divine  providence  has  found  for  you,  the  society  of  your  contemporaries, 
the  connection  of  events.  Great  men  have  always  done  so,  and  confided 
themselves  childlike  to  the  genius  of  their  age,  betraying  their  perception 
that  the  eternal  was  stirring  at  their  heart,  working  through  their  hands, 
predominating  in  all  their  being.  And  we  are  now  men,  and  must  accept 
in  the  highest  mind  the  same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not  minors  and 
invalids  in  a  protected  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolution,  but 
guides,  redeemers  and  benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort  and  advanc- 
ing on  Chaos  and  the  Dark. 
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2.  The  language  of  Emerson  is  literary,  poetical,  oratorical,  and  inspira- 
tional. Use  it  as  a  text  for  a  talk  to  college  students  on  "Confidence,  the 
Motor  of  Success."  Translate  Emerson's  ideas  into  colloquial  language 
of  your  own.  Do  you  think  some  of  them  are  obscure  or  impractical? 
Would  you  qualify  others?  Which  passages  convince  and  stir  you? 
How  can  you  illustrate  the  basic  point  of  view  from  your  own  experience 
or  that  of  others?  How  can  you  apply  it  to  college  or  business  life? 
What  anecdotes  or  examples  can  give  it  point  or  conviction?  Try  to 
make  a  truth,  universally  and  thoughtlessly  accepted,  come  to  life  with 
meaning  and  importance  to  every  one  of  your  listeners. 

3.  The  first  two  or  three  class  periods  may  be  profitably  given  to  informal 
discussions  of  current  questions  on  which  the  members  already  have  an 
available  stock  of  ideas.  Every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  consensus  or  group  opinion  concerning  several 
of  the  following  topics.  If  local  or  more  inviting  questions  are  suggested 
discuss  those  instead. 


a.  Unemployment  Insurance 

b.  Taxes  on  Business 

c.  Railroad  Consolidations 

d.  Oil  versus  Coal 

e.  The  History  of  Rackets 
/.  The  Allied  Debt 

g.  Tariff  Walls 
h.  The  Five-day  Week 
i.  Old  Age  Pensions 
j.  Daylight  Saving 
k.  Better  Farming 
I.  The  Business  Cycle 
m.  The  Cost  of  Crime 
n.  Stabilizing  Prices 


o.  Getting  a  Job 
p.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
q.  New  Business  Out  of  New  Dis- 
coveries 
r.  The  Future  of  Cotton 
s.  The  School  of  Hard  Knocks 
t.  Is  Thrift  Unsound? 
u.  A  Business  Man  Looks  at  Russia 
v.  New  England  Still  on  the  Map 
w.  Traffic  Troubles 
x.  Our  Foreign  Trade 
y.  China  Does  Change 
z.  Our  Merchant  Marine 


CHAPTER  II 
COMPOSING  THE  SPEECH 

Chesterton  tells  of  a  gardener  who  overheard  his  master 
declaiming:  "Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  for  one  moment  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  you  would  call  upon  me  this  evening/ '  etc. 
Chesterton  adds,  "  It  takes  a  long  time  to  prepare  an  impromptu." 
If  a  man  is  called  upon  unexpectedly  and  does  well  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  is  usually  because  he  has  faced  the  same  kind  of  situation 
before  and  may  use  appropriately  the  same  ideas  and  illustrations 
that  were  acceptable  at  that  time.  He  is  giving  a  prepared  talk. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  occasion  presents  a  very  specific  suggestion 
that  can  be  amplified  into  an  effective  short  talk. 

The  fruitful  cues  of  discussion  in  a  conference,  or  debate  on  a 
motion,  may  stimulate  one  to  a  few  pointed  remarks  and  encour- 
age practice  for  coolness,  fluency  and  poise,  but  they  do  not 
furnish  enough  material,  as  a  rule,  for  a  sustained  and  strategic 
address.  When  the  experienced  speaker  finds  no  hints  or  cues, 
he  takes  warning  from  the  familiar  beatitude:  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  hath  nothing  to  say — and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  say  it."1 
He  is  at  least  very  brief  and  saves  his  reputation  for  good  sense 
and  good  speaking. 

It  takes  time  to  put  a  good  speech  together.  The  power  or 
charm  that  may  beguile  an  audience  and  discourage  a  beginner 
is  somewhat  deceiving.  Its  artistry  conceals  the  works  that 
allow  it  to  function  so  delightfully.  And  this  is  right.  Nobody 
but  the  maker,  or  the  student,  is  interested  in  the  tools  or  the 
parts.  A  speech  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  machine.  Some 
speeches  sound  like  machines,  but  those  we  like  have  the  breath  of 
life.  They  have  had  time  to  grow.  Warmed  by  the  brooding 
thoughtfulness  of  their  composers  they  have  emerged  and  risen 
from  the  assembling  of  parts. 

1  See  Brander  Matthews,  "Notes  on  Speech-making." 
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Nothing  to  Say. — To  begin,  suppose  that  you  have  promised  to 
speak  on  a  given  occasion.  A  moment  later  you  may  regret 
your  rashness  and  give  way  to  a  panicky  feeling  of  emptiness. 
"I  haven't  anything  to  say/'  you  groan.  Everybody  who  writes 
or  speaks  to  the  public  suffers  from  this  thought  before  almost 
every  piece  of  work.  The  editorial  writer  wonders  how  he 
will  fill  his  allotted  space  with  fresh  and  interesting  comment 
on  current  events;  the  special  writer  worries  about  his  page 
for  the  Sunday  paper;  the  "colyumist"  is  driven  to  chronic 
melancholy  in  his  efforts  to  give  you  a  comic  column  every  day. 
All  spend  their  lives  in  the  hunt  for  "copy,"  something  to  tell 
their  public.  The  occasional  writer  and  speaker  must  also  learn 
to  find  copy,  and  he  is  sometimes  more  successful  because  he  has 
more  time  for  discovery  and  reflection — even  though  the  daily 
worker  often  develops  through  his  grind  an  astonishing  resource- 
fulness and  facility. 

Audience  and  Occasion. — Before  you  begin  the  speech,  how- 
ever, you  must  see  the  whole  situation,  the  triangle  made  by 
yourself,  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  Naturally  you  will 
search  your  own  mind  for  the  material  of  the  talk,  but  your  real 
work  is  to  cut  and  fit  it  to  specifications,  and  these  are  furnished 
by  your  prospective  listeners  and  the  occasion  that  brings  them 
together.  So  you  must  visualize  the  scene  much  as  the  play- 
wright does.  Who  are  the  audience?  Why  are  they  here? 
How  long  do  they  expect  you  to  speak?  Who  else  is  to  speak? 
Who  will  introduce  you?  Go  up  and  down  and  around  the 
triangle  until  you  get  the  needed  clues  and  directions.  Many  a 
speech  that  looks  good  at  home  is  only  a  misfit  and  a  failure 
because  the  speaker  is,  in  a  psychological  sense,  a  unitarian 
instead  of  a  trinitarian.  He  is  preoccupied  with  one  element, 
himself,  and  overlooks  the  two  others. 

The  Purpose  of  Speaking. — You  cannot  select  a  theme  until 
you  have  made  this  survey.  As  Professor  Genung  has  said, 
"Seek  the  object  before  you  choose  the  subject."  There  is 
always  an  object,  a  purpose,  in  speaking,  and  talk  is  often  poor 
because  the  speaker  has  not  discovered  the  appropriate  one. 
The  five  general  purposes  or  ends  of  speech  have  been  classified 
as:  (1)  to  inform;  (2)  to  impress;  (3)  to  convince,  or  win  belief; 
(4)  to  persuade,  or  induce  to  action;  (5)  to  entertain.     These  are 
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not  merely  academic  distinctions.  You  will  go  astray  pretty 
quickly,  if  you  can  not  make  up  your  mind  which  of  these  purposes 
or  attitudes  you  will  take  toward  your  audience.  Not  that  you 
must  confine  yourself  to  one  purpose  or  be  always  aware  that 
you  are  going  from  one  to  another.  But  there  is  a  dominant 
purpose.  The  instructor's  purpose,  for  instance,  is  to  inform. 
He  will,  if  he  is  an  interesting,  imaginative  speaker,  often  impress 
and  entertain,  and  these  ends  may  be  the  dominant  purposes  of 
occasional  lectures,  but  his  course  is  planned  with  the  dominant 
purpose  to  inform.  The  speaker  in  a  conference  or  at  a  conven- 
tion often  talks  chiefly  to  inform,  but  he  makes  a  fatal  error  if 
his  audience  is  already  informed  or  does  not  care  to  be  informed. 
It  may  be  that  his  main  purpose  should  be  to  persuade,  to  get  the 
audience  to  do  something  about  the  familiar  facts.  Nothing  is 
duller  or  more  pointless  than  information  that  listeners  have  no 
use  for.  It  may  be  the  speaker's  purpose  to  show  that  they 
actually  do  have  a  use  for  the  facts ;  that  is,  he  will  try  to  impress 
them  and  convince  them. 

If  an  occasion  is  a  birthday  or  an  anniversary,  your  subject  is 
clearly  limited  to  what  is  appropriate  to  the  particular  occasion. 
If  the  audience  has  gathered  to  do  tribute  to  Washington,  you 
will  not  satisfy  with  an  account  of  your  trip  to  Madagascar.  But 
you  are  still  further  limited  by  this  principle  of  general  aims  or 
ends.  Shall  you  try  to  inform  the  audience  about  the  life  of 
Washington?  This  will  do  if  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
Washington  than  most  speakers.  The  usual  result  of  this  aim 
is  a  stale  rehash  of  kindergarten  facts.  You  will  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  if  your  purpose  is  to  impress  your  listeners,  let  us  say, 
with  his  heroism  or  statesmanship  or  patience;  or  to  convince  them 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  isolation  policy;  or  to  persuade  them  to  think 
cheerfully  about,  and  to  work  actively  for,  one's  community  or 
country,  as  Washington  did,  in  spite  of  jealousy,  stupidity  and 
meanness. 

By  taking  one  point  of  view  or  another  you  are  trying  to  make 
Washington  vital  to  that  audience,  to  link  him  in  some  way  with 
the  business  and  desires  of  every  man  and  woman  present.  You 
anticipate  the  indifferent  (and  most  listeners  are  just  that),  or 
the  cynical  or  dull  by  challenging  their  implied  question:  "What 
is  there  in  all  this  for  me?" 
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So  your  declared  topic  "  Washington' '  may  be  only  a  starting 
point  for  a  very  practical  discussion  of  perplexing  strikes  or 
taxation  or  unemployment.  It  is  best  on  these  "harmony" 
occasions,  however,  to  avoid  anything  that  may  arouse  preju- 
dice, rancor  or  strong  opposition,  because  this  would  defeat 
your  purpose  of  inspiring  an  audience  to  kindlier  and  more  loyal 
activity  through  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  career. 

Good  Use  of  the  Occasion. — A  senior  at  Amherst,  P.  William 
Conrad,  speaking  at  the  commencement  exercises,  gives  us  a 
very  pertinent  illustration  of  thoughtful  looking  about  for  a 
subject.     His  opening  remarks  show  us  the  method  of  his  search: 

I  want  each  of  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment  the  problem  with  which 
you  are  confronted  when  you  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  standing 
before  this  audience  and  speaking  for  ten  minutes  on  any  subject  under 
the  sun. 

"What  under  the  sun  can  I  talk  about?"  you  ask  yourself. 

You  are  a  little  afraid  of  being  serious,  for  the  solemnity  and  ponder- 
ous wisdom  of  the  senior  are  traditional  and  he  is  sensitive  to  ridicule  on 
that  point  and  feels  in  honor  bound  to  give  it  the  lie  on  every  possible 
occasion.  But  if  you  are  not  to  be  serious  then  you  must  be  witty,  and 
to  be  witty  for  ten  minutes  is  in  itself  a  serious  matter  and  well  beyond 
the  powers  of  most  of  us.  So  you  decide  that  for  once  you  will  have  to 
be  serious. 

But  that  is  only  the  matter  of  attitude.  The  subject  is  yet  to  be  con- 
jured up.  For  you  cannot  merely  be  serious — you  have  to  be  serious 
about  something.  So  you  begin  searching  around  in  your  mind  for 
something  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about.  And  you  reject  this 
because  your  classmates  would  not  be  interested.  And  you  reject  that 
because  it  would  be  of  interest  only  to  your  classmates  and  not  to  their 
parents.  And  you  reject  this — and  you  reject  that.  And  gradually 
it  is  brought  to  your  attention  that  this  audience  that  you  are  to  speak 
to  is  a  peculiar  audience.  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  parts  to  it, 
and  you  cannot  talk  to  both  parts  in  the  same  way — not  on  the  subjects 
that  you  would  really  like  to  talk  about.  So  you  look  into  the  matter. 
And  you  find  out  something.  What  you  find  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  human  race.  It  has  been  ever  since  there  have  been  mothers, 
and  fathers,  and  children.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  deeply  significant; 
and  each  generation  has  to  learn  it  for  itself;  and  most  generations  have 
to  learn  it  twice — once  when  they  are  children  and  once  (because  they 
have  forgotten  it  again)  when  their  children  are  children.     And  the  first 
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time  they  learn  it,  it  hurts.  And  the  second  learning  is  sometimes  an 
agony  almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 

I  want  to  talk  about  this  thing  for  the  few  minutes  that  I  have 
because  I  believe  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  human  being  as  a 
human  being,  and  because  I  believe  that  a  right  understanding  of  it  is 
of  very  great  significance  to  the  problems  on  which  this  college,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  has  been  doing  intelligent  constructive  work — 
the  problems  of  education,  the  passing  on  of  what  the  race  has  found 
worth  while  from  generation  to  generation. 

I  want  to  speak  chiefly  to  you  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  come  to 
see  us,  your  children,  complete  our  formal  education.  We  who  are 
graduating  have  had  four  years  in  which  to  talk  with  each  other,  but 
this  is  the  first  and  last  time  that  we  may  speak  to  you  in  a  body.  And 
so,  as  one  of  your  children,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  this 
gulf  which  has  opened  between  us — that  is  always  between  generation 
and  generation.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  that  gulf  has  to  do 
with  education  and  what  education  has  to  do  with  it. 

Choosing  a  Subject. — The  occasion  does  not  always  suggest 
an  available  topic.  If  you  are  to  talk  at  a  dinner  of  your  class, 
club  or  fellow  employees,  you  will  look  for  means  to  effect  your 
general  purpose  of  entertainment.  This  includes  more  than 
witticisms  or  " funny"  stories.  You  are  entertaining  when  you 
hold  the  attention  agreeably  with  a  serious  subject,  when  you 
impress  or  persuade.  If  you  do  not  quite  manage  that,  you  can 
at  least  fall  in  with  the  mood  of  your  audience  through  a  light, 
concise  and  pointed  treatment  of  your  topic.  Avoid  the  lifeless, 
rambling  generalities  that  merely  kill  time  and  interest.  Nobody 
wants  a  review  of  the  association's  history  or  extended  talk 
about  the  virtues  of  fraternalism.  Good-fellowship  and  senti- 
ment are  desirable,  but  merely  talking  about  them  will  not 
create  them.  They  are  the  by-products  of  cheerful  talk  on  vital 
and  refreshing  ideas.  You  need  not  worry  about  the  bright  quips 
you  envy  in  others.  A  short  talk  on  a  specific  situation  that 
concerns  your  fellows,  a  problem,  a  solution,  a  plea  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  is  always  acceptable.  If  you  are  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  you  may  speak  at  greater  length,  on 
almost  any  subject,  provided  it  is  not  gloomy  or  acidly  argumen- 
tative or  technical.  It  may  be  "Railroad  Rates/'  "The  City 
Dock,"  "Facts  in  the  Lumber  Business,"  "Latin- America  Trade 
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Relations"  or  any  other  subject  which  you  have  experienced  and 
to  which  you  have  given  study  and  reflection. 

The  speeches  of  Chauncey  Depew  are  well  worth  studying  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  a  subject.  He  spoke  at  every  conceivable 
kind  of  dinner  or  situation.  He  talked  to  New  England,  Dutch 
and  Irish  societies,  to  the  graduates  of  medical,  religious  and 
engineering  schools  and  to  tramps.  He  welcomed  famous 
visitors,  gave  loving  cups,  laid  corner  stones  and  unveiled  a 
statue  to  himself.  In  all  this  variety  his  formula  was  simple. 
He  began  with  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  understanding;  he 
referred  briefly  to  any  stirring  incident  associated  with  the  occa- 
sion; he  told  stories,  not  very  often  humorous  or  witty  but 
significant  and  illustrative,  anecdotes,  bits  from  the  lives  of 
famous  persons  or  places;  and  he  concluded  with  a  word  for  the 
future,  a  congratulation  or  a  paragraph  that  touched 
the  good  will  or  generosity  of  the  group.  He  never  forgot 
the  nature  of  his  audience  and  he  always  looked  for  the  story, 
the  narrative. 

Before  a  Class. — Students  in  public  speaking  classes  have,  as  a 
rule,  only  one  audience.  No  matter  how  often  they  speak,  no 
matter  how  many  occasions  they  may  invent,  the  same  rather 
indifferent  faces  look  up  at  them.  There  is  not  much  chance  to 
dress  up  the  old  speech  or  the  old  joke.  The  student  is  worse 
off  than  the  preacher  because  the  latter,  although  similarly 
handicapped,  has  the  pulpit  to  himself.  But  when  every  student 
has  to  hear  every  other  student,  he  soon  begins  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  fresh  material  left.  Yet  this  condition  of  his  practice  should 
be  of  more  value  than  any  other.  Charles  James  Fox,  probably 
the  greatest  debater  in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament, 
attributed  his  skill  to  the  fact  that  he  rose  to  speak  on  some 
motion  every  time  he  was  present.  He  learned  how  to  listen, 
how  to  reason,  how  to  discover  the  real  issues  in  questions,  and 
how  to  say  the  decisive  words  about  them.  The  student  who 
says  he  can  not  find  a  subject  spends  too  much  time  looking  for 
news,  facts,  information,  something  that  he  can  reproduce  from  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine.  Reading  is,  of  course,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  speaker's  training,  and  sometimes  of  his  special 
preparation,  but  information  of  itself  is  seldom  appreciated  by 
an  audience.     Reciting  a  lesson  can  never  pass  for  a  speech. 
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Interpretation,  illumination,  comment,  speculation,  experience, 
must  edit  and  reshape  everything  the  speaker  takes  from  his 
observation  and  study.  A  headline  may  be  the  text  for  a  good 
ten-minute  talk.  The  speech  of  another  student  should  give 
abundant  cues  and  clues.  The  mind  must  be  curious,  practical, 
interested.  A  book  full  of  subjects  and  attractive  titles  may 
yield  astonishingly  few  suggestions  if  the  attention  is  listless, 
or  the  background  of  reading  and  experience  meager.  Invention 
and  resourcefulness  are  best  acquired  by  a  persistent  reference 
to  the  common  and  commonplace  things  about  one.  The  courses 
of  study  ought  to  furnish  innumerable  questions  for  discussion. 
History,  science,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  politics, 
business,  art  and  literature  bristle  with  live  material  of  impor- 
tance to  everybody.  If  the  student  takes  them  as  a  necessary 
bore,  he  naturally  will  see  nothing  in  them  for  a  speech.  The 
most  interesting  subjects  are  probably  the  oldest.  The  conflicts 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  con- 
servatives and  the  radicals,  the  ins  and  the  outs,  the  problems 
of  getting  ahead  in  the  world,  the  craving  for  a  richer  life,  were 
the  staple  topics  of  the  ancients  and  they  will  be  vital  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

But  every  young  man  has  a  lively  interest  in  something  or 
somebody.  Current  events,  prominent  writers  or  politicians,  the 
latest  popular  book  or  play,  the  social  life  about  him,  experiences 
on  the  farm,  "on  the  road"  or  in  the  factory,  a  vacation  trip, 
what  the  college  needs,  are  all  subjects  of  attractive  possibilities. 

The  Common  Situation. — Out  of  the  classroom  a  speaker  rarely 
has  any  trouble  in  finding  a  subject.  Usually  the  occasion 
suggests  at  once  the  limited  range  of  subjects  that  are  appro- 
priate. If  there  is  nothing  definite  in  the  occasion  and  one  is 
asked  to  speak  on  "anything,"  it  is  because  he  is  or  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  group  he  is  to  address,  or  because  he 
has  achieved  success  in  some  occupation.  In  the  one  case  the 
subjects  will  be  prompted  by  mutual  experiences.  Greeting, 
carefully  selected  reminiscence,  changes,  problems  solved  and 
still  to  be  solved,  tentative  solutions,  a  bit  of  prophecy  or  warning, 
a  closing  word  of  good  cheer,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

If  you  are  invited  to  speak  because  you  know  something  about 
marketing,  manufacturing  or  anything  else,  your  real  problem  is 
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that  of  selecting  details  that  can  be  made  important  and  stimulat- 
ing to  your  audience. 

As  a  rule,  little  reading  is  necessary  for  a  particular  speech. 
Details  may  be  verified,  a  few  subtopics  amplified,  but  the  subject 
and  content,  to  be  successful,  must  be  drawn  from  familiar,  well- 
tested  reading  and  experience.  A  practical  speech  is  always 
reminiscent,  a  part  of  your  inner  life,  " where  you  live,"  not  the 
result  of  a  few  days'  cramming. 

Live  Your  Subject. — Phillips  Brooks  used  to  say  he  had  only 
one  sermon.  He  meant  that  he  told  over  and  over  again  the 
story  of  the  better  life,  expounded  it  and  tried  to  live  it  himself. 
There  is  one  great  secret  of  effective  speech  making:  Live  your 
subject.  Carlyle  said  a  man  cannot  write  a  poem  until  he  lives 
a  poem.  You  must  experience  your  subject  as  one  is  said  to 
" experience' '  religion.  You  do  not  "know"  it  until  you 
"realize"  it,  until  it  is  real  to  you  through  vivid  thinking,  con- 
tact and  familiarity.  You  cannot  talk  authoritatively  or  con- 
vincingly about  life  in  the  trenches  unless  you  have  lived  it,  or 
about  what  the  workingman  wants  unless  you  are  one  or  have 
been  one  and  can  recall  the  experience  with  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  talk  about  Napoleon 
or  Lincoln  because  you  did  not  meet  them  in  person.  It  means 
that  you  can  talk  about  them  only  when  your  reading  has  so 
interested  you  that  you  recreate  them  and  live  with  them  in  the 
camp,  in  the  council  room,  in  the  home,  in  temptation,  in  despair, 
in  weakness,  triumph  or  defeat. 

Making  a  Subject  Appropriate. — It  is  not  the  subject,  but  the 
failure  to  adapt  it  to  the  audience,  that  accounts  for  so  much  poor 
speaking.  A  banker  may  talk  well  about  investments,  taxes  or 
foreign  trade,  but  he  cannot  give  the  same  speech  to  high  school 
pupils,  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  The  groups  differ 
greatly  from  one  another  in  experience  and  interests.  "Foreign 
Trade"  is  a  good  subject  for  all  of  them,  but  all  ask  for  different 
pictures.  A  different  set  of  questions  and  answers  must  be  drawn 
up  for  each.  The  boy  is  interested  in  the  romance,  the  adventure 
of  the  business,  and  sees  in  it  opportunities  for  good  jobs.  The 
speaker  must  answer  his  eager  inquiries.  The  farmer  looks  for  a 
chance  to  sell  his  surplus  wheat  and  corn.  The  mechanic  asks 
whether  there  is  an  outlet  for  overproduction  in  typewriters  or 
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automobiles.  He  is  always  interested  in  details  that  insure 
plenty  of  work  at  good  wages.  The  manufacturer  is  puzzled  by 
the  complexities  of  introducing  his  product  to  a  foreign  people. 
He  wants  to  know  about  agents,  advertising  mediums,  competi- 
tion, costs  of  transportation,  tariffs,  packing  and  the  like. 

It  seems  obvious  to  say  that  the  talk  for  manufacturers  will  not 
"go"  as  well  before  farmers  or  high  school  boys,  but  that  is  the 
kind  of  blunder  often  made  by  speakers.  They  are  aiming  at 
no  one  in  particular  and  their  random  shots  fail  to  strike  the 
interest  of  their  listeners. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  fault.  Many  speakers  apparently 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  human  intelligence.  They  dislike  to  give 
their  audiences  credit  for  knowing  anything.  A  college  student 
will  vigorously  announce  that  "this  college  needs  a  new  athletic 
field"  and  will  put  his  audience  to  sleep  with  the  dull  recital  of 
matter  that  has  been  common  gossip  for  years.  His  proper 
theme,  where  to  find  a  suitable  and  available  location  and  how 
to  raise  the  funds  for  the  project,  he  never  mentions. 

How  many  times  does  one  hear  from  the  platform  that  Ameri- 
can business  men  do  not  pack  goods  properly  for  South  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  English  and  Germans  study  their  customers,  etc.  ? 
We  could  stand  the  tiresome  "news"  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
few  illustrations,  a  few  good  stories  that  would  dramatically 
decorate  the  old  legend.  But  the  alert  speaker  knows  it  is  better 
to  omit  this  generality  or  to  show  that  it  is  exaggerated  by 
referring  to  conspicuous  successes  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  trade. 

Men  supposedly  expert  in  public  affairs  will  retell  what  every- 
body has  read  in  newspaper  headlines.  A  brief  review  may  be 
necessary  to  introduce  something  else.  It  may  serve  as  pre- 
liminary explanation,  but  no  amount  of  solemn  asseveration  can 
convert  it  into  information. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place"  is  everywhere  the  first  rule  of  action 
in  dealing  with  your  fellows.  You  speak  to  get  a  specific  reac- 
tion. You  instinctively  adjust  your  conversation  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  varying  temperaments  and  mental  contents  of  your 
acquaintances.  Why  is  it  that  the  more  obvious  differences  in 
audiences  are  so  frequently  overlooked — as  well  as  the  obviously 
common  knowledge  they  share  with  us?     Chiefly  because  the 
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speaker  does  not  think  of  his  audience  at  all  during  his  prepara- 
tion— except  with  fear.  His  attention  is  misdirected  by  the 
trying  exhibition  he  is  about  to  make  and  by  his  absorbing  desire 
to  go  through  it  as  respectably  as  possible.  The  conversational 
attitude  is  absent.  He  has  no  distinct  picture  of  any  individual 
whom  he  is  to  address  and  who  is  constantly  asking  questions 
which  the  speech  must  answer.  George  M.  Cohan  used  to  say 
that  he  wrote  his  plays  for  the  approval  of  the  boy  in  the  gallery. 
That  boy  was  always  looking  over  Cohan's  shoulder,  criticising 
ideas,  words,  scenes  and  climaxes.  As  you  plan,  and  write  and 
reflect,  ask  yourself  how  much  your  audience  knows  of  this  sub- 
ject. If  it  is  a  very  familiar  one,  show  it  in  a  new  light,  give  new 
illustrations  or  draw  different  conclusions. 

If  the  speech  is  to  be  on  a  technical  subject  or  one  with  which 
the  audience  has  little  or  no  acquaintance,  a  carefully  prepared 
introduction  is  necessary.  The  average  mind  dislikes  to  grapple 
with  the  entirely  new  thing  and  must  be  coaxed  or  caught 
unawares  by  connecting  the  subject  with  a  familiar  and  vital 
experience,  by  explanation  or  story.  You  can,  in  a  large  sense, 
adapt  almost  any  subject  to  any  audience.  Read  the  special 
articles  in  the  Sunday  papers — or  rather  their  first  paragraphs. 
The  subject  may  be  drivel  or  something  apparently  hopeless  as 
copy  to  attract  the  jaded  reader,  but  the  first  words  often  capture 
his  attention.  Presently  he  finds  himself  contentedly  browsing 
through  something  that  may  have  been  snatched  almost  wholly 
from  the  encyclopedia.  His  desire  for  entertainment  has  been 
appealed  to  with  fair  success. 

Finding  Common  Ground. — If  you  disagree  with  the  majority 
of  your  listeners,  begin  on  a  note  of  agreement.  Establish  as 
large  a  common  ground  as  possible.  Respect  opposing  opinion 
and  show  the  audience  that  you  are  perhaps  not  so  far  apart  as 
they  may  think.  You  do  not  wish  to  triumph  or  to  show  your 
cleverness  or  superior  intellect,  but  to  win  cooperation,  to  discuss 
seriously  but  good-naturedly  with  equals  a  debatable  question 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  material  advantage. 

Owen  D.  Young  in  a  speech  on  "Farm  Electrification  in  New 
York  State"  takes  pains  to  show  this  common  ground  at  once. 
Notice  how  convincing  his  first  words  are: 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  supplying  the  farmers  of  the  state  of  New  York  with  electric 
service.  I  welcome  the  invitation,  not  only  because  of  my  great  interest 
in  the  subject,  but  because  I  ought  to  have  some  qualification  to  speak 
on  it.  I  was  born  on  a  New  York  State  farm  in  a  remote  agricultural 
district,  fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad.  I  worked  on  that  farm  until 
I  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Out  of  doors  we  had  no  power  except 
man-power,  and  natural  horse-power,  and  indoors  nothing  but  the  grind- 
ing drudgery  imposed  upon  my  mother  for  unconscionable  long  hours 
every  day.  There  were  no  milking  machines;  there  were  no  power 
pumps;  there  were  no  silage  cutters;  there  were  no  washing  machines; 
there  were  no  vacuum  cleaners;  there  were  no  electric  flatirons;  there 
were  no  electric  lights;  there  were  no  telephones;  there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles; there  were  no  radios.  The  weekly  and  semi- weekly  newspapers 
were  the  communicators  of  intelligence.  Muscles  of  human  beings  and 
horses  were  the  generators  of  power  and  operated  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  every  day  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  These  are  the 
recollections  of  my  youth.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  oper- 
ated that  same  farm,  and  I  do  today. 

Appeal  to  the  Strongest  Motives. — Every  subject  may  be 
tested  by  the  audience's  desire  for  gain  as  well  as  by  its  passion 
for  entertainment.  In  the  light  of  a  profit  your  most  serious  or 
mirthless  subject  becomes  interesting  and  vital.  Add  cheerful- 
ness, good  humor,  and  your  success  is  complete.  A.  E.  Phillips 
in  his  book  "Effective  Speaking' '  has  a  suggestive  chapter 
headed  Action  and  the  Impelling  Motives.  He  says  you  get 
action  by  appealing  to  one  or  more  of  these  motives :  self-preserva- 
tion, property,  power,  reputation,  affections,  sentiments,  tastes. 
These  may  sound  a  bit  academic  or  remote,  but  examine  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  ever  so  casually  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  only  built  on  these  motives,  but  that  it  lives  on 
them. 

Self-preservation. — Show  how  to  preserve  that  slim,  youthful 
figure,  how  to  keep  or  recover  that  mass  of  wavy  hair,  how  to 
save  the  teeth,  get  rid  of  indigestion,  rheumatism  and  "that  tired 
feeling. "  How  can  we  save  our  money,  save  our  crops  from 
pests,  save  our  country  from  invasion,  commercial  or  military? 
Tell  us  how  to  be  preserved  from  a  thousand  and  one  things, 
and  we  listen  greedily. 
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The  appeal  to  property  has  an  even  better  chance  to  win.  It 
is  more  constructive,  more  inviting.  Men  are  never  too  busy  or 
too  preoccupied  before  the  prospect  of  making  money.  Their 
lives  are  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  property.  It  is  the  business  of 
getting  a  living.  The  property  motive  made  the  steam  engine, 
the  Ford,  the  World  War  and  the  revolutions  that  followed. 
Speak  in  its  name  and  leadership  is  thrust  upon  you. 

Power  is  akin  to  property  as  a  lever  for  moving  audiences. 
Show  them  the  road  to  success,  skill,  control  of  others,  office, 
patronage,  notoriety  and  fame. 

Reputation  is  a  motive  that  makes  the  glue  of  society.  It 
holds  it  together.  Men  are  imitative.  They  follow  tradition 
and  convention,  and  they  like  to  be  thought  well  of.  They  have 
a  common  code  of  ideals  and  a  common  stock  of  ideas.  Many 
would  rather  die  than  be  found  lacking  in  certain  principles  of 
conduct.  "What  will  people  say?"  affects  them  more  than 
"How  much  is  there  in  it?" 

"Keeping  up  with  the  Jones's"  is  the  chief  hobby  of  millions. 
They  must  be  up  to  date,  in  the  fashion  in  dress,  automobile, 
slang,  dancing,  popular  music,  books  and  the  theatre.  Their 
vanity,  their  desire  for  display,  is  easily  played  upon  by  the 
salesman.  "'Mrs.  Smith  bought  one  this  morning,"  "They're 
wearing  stripes  this  year,"  "That's  last  year's  model."  Popular 
education  appeals  very  largely  to  the  same  motive.  Progress 
in  thought  is  very  slow,  but  the  fashions  in  ideas  change  rapidly. 
Lecturers  on  current  events,  on  the  latest  fad  or  favorite  in 
literature,  religion  or  politics,  make  it  easy  for  many  superficial 
listeners  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  phrases  and  gossip  that  will 
serve  in  most  conversation  as  well  as  genuine  thought. 

But  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  soldiers 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  desire  for  praise  or  approval  is  strong  in  everybody  and 
inspires  generosity,  heroism,  nobility,  as  well  as  the  petty  "show- 
ing off."  Honesty,  loyalty  and  courage  are  real  and  controlling 
forces  in  the  lives  of  many  who  would  rather  die  than  fail  in 
them. 
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The  Higher  Motives. — Everybody  is  altruistic  as  well  as  selfish. 
How  often  has  the  mother's  love  for  her  child  been  capitalized 
by  the  merchant  and  the  speaker?  How  the  insurance  companies 
stress  the  father's  responsibilities  to  his  family.  Home  and  fire- 
side, the  oldest  subjects,  are  still  the  freshest  and  most  sensitive. 

The  sentiments  have  always  been  touched  by  orators,  and  the 
business  man  lives  by  them.  Good  will,  honesty,  fair  play, 
courtesy,  generosity,  liberty,  duty,  religion,  patriotism  mean 
something  in  every  business  but  are  especially  near  the  surface 
in  every  audience.  Tears  flow  easily,  sympathy  and  all  brave 
and  generous  emotions  expand  quickly,  in  every  group. 

Appeal  to  Taste. — Learn  the  tastes  of  your  audience  and  you 
will  have  a  tremendous  help  in  creating  the  necessary  sympathy. 
We  like  those  persons  who  like  the  things  we  like,  and  we  take 
more  pleasure  in  their  company.  We  have  a  common  interest 
not  afforded  by  our  occupations  or  our  families.  Golf,  books, 
horse  racing,  the  stock  market,  stamp  collecting  are  approaches 
the  salesman  has  long  made  use  of.  The  public  speaker  can  often 
estimate  the  availability  of  his  subject  by  referring  it  to  these 
known  tastes. 

Study  Human  Nature. — The  motives,  you  see,  are  many  more 
than  need  be  discussed.  They  are  simply  human  nature,  and 
you  will  study  them  as  long  as  you  deal  with  men  and  women. 
They  not  only  guide  you  in  choosing  subjects,  but  they  show  you 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Limiting  Your  Subject. — When  you  have  found  your  general 
subject,  your  first  step  in  preparing  it  is  to  focus  it  upon  your 
audience  in  the  ways  already  suggested.  It  makes  considerable 
difference,  too,  whether  you  have  five  minutes,  fifteen,  a  half- 
hour  or  an  hour.  Only  the  best  speakers  can  hold  an  audience 
longer  than  an  hour,  and  they  take  serious  risks  of  failure.  If  the 
chairman  expects  you  to  speak  thirty  minutes  do  not  embarrass 
him  by  speaking  five  or  forty-five. 

You  know  now  what  topics  you  can  develop  most  profitably 
in  the  time  at  your  disposal.  You  would  like  to  talk,  let  us  say, 
about  Mexico.  But  that  is  too  large  a  subject.  It  is  appropriate 
for  a  volume,  but  if  you  try  to  discuss  it  in  the  compass  of  a 
chapter  you  will  have  only  a  skeleton,  an  outline,  a  mere  list  of 
topics  and  suggestions,  none  of  which  you  will  have  time  to 
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develop  interestingly.  Do  not  wander  aimlessly  in  a  large  field. 
The  more  restricted  your  subject  the  better.  You  can  cultivate 
it  and  enrich  it  with  color,  story,  comparison  and  other  details 
of  vividness  until  the  speech  has  the  flavor  of  you  as  well  as  of 
Mexico  in  it.  So  you  will  draw  off  a  number  of  definite  titles 
from  " Mexico;"  such  as, 

American  Oil  Wells  in  Mexico  Village  Life  in  Mexico 

The  Railroad  Situation  in  Mexico        Making  Money  in  Mexico 
Mexico  for  the  Mexicans  A  Year  in  Vera  Cruz 

Similarly  the  subject  "Some  Labor  Problems"  is  too  indefinite. 
It  lacks  suggestion  and  direction.  Contrive  titles  that  train  the 
study  upon  one  problem  and  its  corollaries,  like 

Child  Labor  and  the  South         Revelations  in  the  Building  Trades 

Is  the  Open  Shop  a  Fraud?         Must  New  England  Lose  the  Shoe  Market? 

Making  the  Miner  a  Menace      The  Trade  Union  and  Industrial  Democracy 

The  Central  Idea. — Speculate  upon  your  topic  until  you  get 
an  idea  that  gives  meaning,  force  and  purpose  to  the  whole  speech. 
By  way  of  example  read  the  speech,  "Fundamentals  of  Mer- 
chandising," page  61.  The  title  is  non-committal,  but  a  glance 
through  the  address  will  show  that  the  speaker  had  one  idea  that 
controlled  and  directed  the  use  of  everything  else  in  the  speech. 
He  wished  to  press  the  point  that  public  utility  companies  can 
merchandise  their  appliances  more  profitably  through  the  regular 
retail  organizations  than  through  their  own  retail  stores.  Almost 
everything  that  went  into  the  talk  was  chosen  for  its  value  in 
making  that  basic  thought  more  vivid  and  compelling. 

Discovering  Related  Material. — The  central  idea  needs  con- 
siderable support,  and  sometimes  the  mind  moves  slowly  and 
confusingly  in  search  of  satisfactory  explanation,  argument  and 
appeal.  First  the  speaker  collects  a  mass  of  available  suggestions 
from  which  to  select  and  reject.  The  quickest  and  most  practical 
way  is  to  take  a  pencil  and  jot  down  things  as  they  come  to  you. 
Ask  yourself  questions.     Take  a  lesson  from  Kipling: 

I  keep  six  honest  serving-men 

(They  taught  me  all  I  knew) — 

Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When 

And  How  and  Where  and  Who. 
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Mr.  Knauth  in  preparing  his  talk  on  electrical  products  may 

have  dug  up  rich  material  by  probing  in  this  fashion: 

• 

What  are  the  chief  considerations  in  all  merchandising? 

How  does  electrical  merchandising  differ  from  other  kinds? 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  electrical  merchandising? 

Whjr  do  the  manufacturers  prefer  their  own  stores? 

Why  not  use  existing  retail  organizations? 

Who  should  set  the  retail  prices  on  electrical  goods? 

Why  should  not  the  power  company  go  in  for  retailing? 

Why  should  prices  be  fixed? 

When  should  prices  be  changed? 

When  are  sales  the  largest? 

How  many  lines  should  be  carried? 

Where  is  the  present  system  of  merchandising  most  profitable? 

How  can  manufacturers  vie  in  merchandising  with  skilled  retailers? 

What  are  the  expected  advantages? 

How  can  the  consumption  of  current  be  increased? 

Who  are  the  retailers  best  acquainted  with  the  merchandising  of  electrical 
goods? 

Where  can  some  useful  comparative  statistics  be  had? 

What  economies  in  present  methods  could  be  effected? 

How  can  the  advertising  be  improved? 

What  retail  organizations  could  greatly  increase  the  sale  of  electrical 
goods? 

How  can  present  duplication  be  avoided  ? 

Why  are  the  costs  of  selling  needlessly  high? 

Why  is  the  customer  not  getting  the  best  service? 

Why  should  retailers  object  to  public  utilities  doing  their  own  retailing? 

Where  is  the  competition  most  felt? 

And  so  he  might  have  continued  until  he  found  all  he  wanted. 
Many  things  brought  to  light  by  this  questioning  may  have  been 
irrelevant  or  inappropriate.  Others  would  have  to  be  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness.  But  the  treasure  trove  has  been 
revealed  and  the  speaker  may  cull  and  choose  plenty  for  his  needs. 
His  next  problem  is  to  put  whatever  he  selects  into  some  kind  of 
working  order.  A  little  experimenting  with  the  electric  products 
material  would  suggest  this  simple  and  logical  arrangement: 

1.  The  elements  of  good  merchandising 

2.  Special  factors  in  the  selling  of  electrical  goods 

3.  The  cost  of  distribution 

4.  Methods  of  public  utility  retail  selling 

5.  Advantages 
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6.  Disadvantages 

7.  The  selling  of  current  as  related  to  the  selling  of  goods 

8.  Retail  organizations  compared  with  power  company  stores 

How  to  Expand  the  Idea. — The  skeleton  must  have  flesh  and 
blood.  A  meager  statement  of  a  few  leading  ideas  is  seldom 
enough  to  interest  an  audience.  Abstractions  and  generalities 
must  grow  and  expand  in  the  warmth  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast, illustration,  detail,  proof  and  examples.  A  central  idea 
is  only  a  pale  sketch  until  the  artist  fills  it  with  the  colors  and 
images  that  arrest  the  eye,  emphasize  the  dominant  note  and 
give  significance  to  the  whole.  All  speaking  and  writing  are 
developed,  amplified,  through  one  or  more  of  the  four  general 
forms:  narration,  description,  exposition  or  explanation  and 
argument.  A  novel  is  of  course  chiefly  narration,  but  it  requires 
for  clearness  and  interest  considerable  support  from  the  others. 
A  business  talk  may  be  chiefly  explanation  or  argument,  but  the 
speaker  often  finds  that  an  illustration  will  illuminate  the 
explanation  so  well  that  he  may  dispense  with  further  argument. 
Even  abstractions  have  to  come  through  the  senses.  We  see 
them,  hear  them,  smell  them,  taste  them  or  feel  them.  The 
great  majority  see  first,  and  most  images  are  therefore  directed 
to  the  eye. 

Comparison  and  Contrast. — But  the  major  forms  of  discourse 
are  not  self-starting,  nor  do  they  advance  without  frequent 
stimulations  or  explosions.  They  do  suggest  the  automobile  or 
the  rocket  for  analogy  or  comparison.  Comparison,  with  its 
mate  contrast,  is  indeed  the  chief  principle  or  method  noted  by 
Aristotle,  and  all  other  rhetoricians  since  his  day,  for  keeping 
talk  going  and  going  somewhere.  We  literally  learn  nothing 
except  through  comparison.  The  teacher's  slogan  is:  "From 
the  known  to  the  unknown."  The  new  thing  is  like  this  which 
you  know  so  well.  It  is  unlike  in  this  or  that  respect.  In  busi- 
ness, as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  make  many  choices,  buy  one  thing 
or  the  other,  do  this  or  that.  We  have  to  compare  even  familiar 
things  very  often  to  discover  which  will  give  us  the  greater  profit. 
Mr.  Knauth,  in  the  speech  considered  above,  has  for  his  chief 
point  a  comparison  between  two  systems  of  retailing. 

Sometimes  a  short  paragraph,  a  small  cluster  of  striking  con- 
trasts,  lights  up   an  idea  almost   dazzlingly.     Dr.   Arthur  D. 
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Little,  speaking  on  "The  Fifth  Estate/'  did  not  need  to  elaborate 
this  statement: 

It  is  incomparably  more  profitable  to  draw  the  Gumps  for  a  comic 
supplement  than  to  write  the  "Origin  of  Species."  There  is  more 
money  in  chewing-gum  than  in  relativity.  Lobsters  and  limousines 
are  acquired  far  more  rapidly  by  the  skillful  thrower  of  custard  pies  in  a 
moving-picture  studio  than  by  the  no  less  skillful  demonstrator  of  the 
projection  of  electrons.  The  gate  receipts  of  an  international  prize- 
fight would  support  a  university  faculty  for  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  may  take  the  form  of  a  careful- 
ly built-up  analogy,  an  attempt  to  associate  a  prosaic  and  money- 
grubbing  occupation — felt  to  be  so  at  least  by  the  employee 
whose  imagination  is  dulled  by  routine — with  religious  and 
romantic  service  and  splendor.  This  is  a  favorite  method  of  the 
inspirational  talk.  We  are  crusaders  in  a  great  service.  We  are 
like  this  or  that  great  institution  beloved  or  revered.  Let  us 
lay  a  little  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  and  let  us  take  fire  from 
this  great  purpose  and  possibility.  The  comparison  is  by  no 
means  "the  bunk."  In  details  it  may  be  far-fetched,  but  it  has 
an  essential  truth  or,  what  is  more  important,  a  tremendous 
power  of  suggestion  which  renewed  self-respect  and  enthusiasm 
may  convert  into  actual  truth.  Charles  Dyer  Norton,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  agents  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
used  a  comparison  rich  in  fruitful  implications. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  too  far  afield  for  a  comparison,  but  I  like  to  think 
that  in  the  upbuilding  of  these  life  insurance  companies  of  ours  there  is 
going  forward  a  communal  movement  similar  to  that  which  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  France,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Gothic 
cathedrals.  For  centuries  those  majestic  churches  have  stood  guard 
over  the  villages  and  cities  which  created  them.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  men  who  planned  them,  but  we  know  that  they  were  the  leaders 
of  their  time,  just  as  the  foremost  men  in  the  business  world  today  are 
managing  these  great  insurance  companies.  We  know  that  there  was 
immense  local  pride  and  rivalry.  We  know  that  to  the  common 
project  the  artisan  gave  part  of  his  time  every  year;  the  farmer  gave  a 
part  of  his  yearly  crop,  just  as  to-day  almost  every  American  home  is 
contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  these  great  institutions  of  ours. 

We  know  that  no  architect  in  the  early  Gothic  period  foresaw  the 
triumphs  that  were  to  come  to  his  successors.  The  principles  of  the 
art  were  worked  out  in  actual  experiment,  until  it  was  found  that  such 
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glorious  structures  as  Amiens  and  Chartres  and  Rheims  were  possible. 
In  time  the  lofty  pillars  of  the  nave  stood  like  a  forest  of  elms  carved  in 
stone;  the  soaring  spire  became  the  embodiment  of  human  hopes;  the 
rose  window  radiated  a  glory  which  no  modern  glass-painter  has  ever 
equalled. 

The  people  came  to  pray  and  lingered  to  exchange  the  news.  Chil- 
dren, tired  of  play  in  the  open  square,  would  steal  into  the  cool  shadows 
to  watch  the  pencils  of  dancing  sunlight.  Widowed  women,  in  the 
extremity  of  grief  and  weakness,  sought  consolation  there,  as  they  faced 
the  uncertain  future,  for  death  spelled  disaster  in  those  old  days.  Old 
men  came,  in  the  evening  of  life,  to  gaze  at  the  mighty  pillars,  into  which 
they  had  poured  their  young  strength. 

Some  of  the  cathedrals  have  not  endured.  Some,  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  are  yielding  to  slow  time  and  decay,  and  some  are 
standing  as  they  will  stand  for  unnumbered  centuries  to  come,  firm  as 
the  hills — a  true  and  noble  type  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most  enduring 
in  human  endeavor. 

We,  too,  gentlemen,  are  builders;  stone  by  stone  we  have  seen  the 
great  structure  of  our  Company  rise  under  the  direction  of  master  hands. 
Our  architects  have  not  sought  for  size,  but  enduring  strength  with 
which  to  span  the  centuries  safely;  traditions  of  conservation  so  strong 
that  they  become  iron,  if  unwritten  laws,  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Company  itself.  Steadily,  year  after  year,  they  have  selected  the  better 
material  and  rejected  the  worse,  until  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
sturdiest  and  most  conservative  homes  in  America  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  great  structure. 

Stop  a  moment  and  think  of  that  widow,  kneeling  in  the  great  French 
cathedral  eight  centuries  ago,  her  sorrow  embittered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  future  of  actual  toil  in  the  field,  and  think  of  the  American 
mother,  in  that  same  tragic  situation  to-day,  her  home  protected  by  a 
magnificent  communal  institution,  which,  though  invisible,  dominates 
modern  society,  as  the  cathedrals  tower  over  the  ancient  villages  of 
France.  Consider  what  it  will  mean,  when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  duty,  when  every  American  home  will  be 
so  protected.  Consider  the  effect  upon  the  Republic  when  no  home  is 
destroyed  by  unexpected  death,  when  no  boy  is  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tion for  which  his  father  planned,  when  no  girl  is  thrust  into  a  sordid 
situation  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Think  of  these  things  for  a  little  time,  and  if  your  heart  grows  warm, 
if  a  current  flows  through  your  soul,  transforming  the  carbon  of  everyday 
routine  into  a  glowing  radiance,  yield  to  that  inspiration,  gentlemen,  for 
that  is  the  true  enthusiasm!     It  will  gain  you  a  hearing  from  the  most 
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inert.  It  will  win  you  honest  victories,  and  make  you  desire  none  other. 
It  will  bring  you  joy  in  your  work.  It  will  double  your  efficiency.  It 
will  transform  you  from  the  man  you  are  into  the  man  you  wish  to  be. 

The  Symbol. — Abstractions,  principles,  are  motivating  forces, 
but  they  need  frequent  clarifying.  The  great  leader  spends  his 
life  in  telling  us  what  we  already  know.  He  gives  our  vague 
and  confused  ideas  names  and  order.  He  makes  it  easier  for  us 
to  remember  and  so  to  act  decisively.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  lead- 
ing, teaching,  speaking  for  millions  in  India,  has  certainly  need 
of  the  vivid  and  revealing  symbol,  the  comparison  that  makes  all 
clear.  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews,  English  administrator  in  India, 
explaining  Gandhi's  program  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
merely  used  the  comparison  which  Gandhi  has  made  familiar  all 
over  India: 

Let  me  give  you  very  briefly  his  program.  I  wish  you  to  see  how 
practical  it  is  and  how  suited  to  the  situation.  Then  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  how  it  can  only  be  carried  out  truly  by  Indians  themselves  and  in 
their  own  way.  This  is  the  method  in  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  gives 
his  program  to  the  multitudes.  [The  speaker  then  held  up  his  right 
hand  before  the  audience.]  Gandhi  says:  "Here  is  my  hand.  Here 
are  the  five  fingers.  Here  is  the  wrist.  Now,  then,  let  us  get  the 
program."  In  this  didactic  manner  he  shows  even  to  the  simplest 
villagers  what  he  stands  for  and  how  he  intends  to  lead  the  nation. 
He  gives  them  his  "five  point"  campaign  in  detail  and  they  keep  it  in 
their  mind  owing  to  the  symbol  of  the  hand  and  its  five  fingers. 

Let  me  give  you  the  five  fingers  of  the  program,  and  then  show  you 
the  force  which  binds  them  all  together.  Here  are  the  five  fingers.  The 
first  of  all  things  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  moral  leader  of  the  Indian  people 
is  to  do  away  with  these  terrible  religious  differences.  Therefore 
"Hindu-Muslim  unity,"  the  unity  between  the  two  great  religions  of 
India,  forms  the  very  beginning  of  his  program. 

Let  us  get  the  second  point  in  his  program:  "Prohibition  of  all  drinks 
and  drugs  from  the  sacred  soil  of  India."  That  is  the  second  part  of  his 
program — no  more  opium  to  be  sold  by  government  opium  monopolies. 

The  third  point  in  his  program  is:  "Woman's  equality  with  man." 
Mahatma  Gandhi  through  and  through  stands  for  Indian  womanhood, 
and  in  his  own  asram  women  have  in  every  single  thing  equality  with 
the  men  of  the  asram  where  he  lives. 

The  fourth  point  in  his  program  is:  "Removal  of  untouchability." 
This  refers  to  that  class  in  the  country — the  depressed  class,  the  class 
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which  was  outcast  hitherto,  which  in  South  India  is  called  the  pariah 
class.  This  shall  be  depressed  no  longer,  but  shall  have  in  every  single 
way  the  same  rights  as  the  highest  Brahmin  in  the  land.  Gandhi  stands 
for  that — the  removal  of  all  untouchability.  To  show  how  he  carries  it 
out  (he  has  a  family  of  four  sons,  no  daughters),  he  has  taken  a  little 
pariah  child  as  his  own  daughter  and  introduced  her  into  his  own 
family. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  points  in  his  program — for  I 
speak  today  as  a  villager,  as  one  of  those  agricultural  people  who 
number  90  per  cent  of  the  population — is  what  we  call  in  India  Khadder. 
This  word  means  home-spinning  and  home-weaving — the  making  in  the 
villages  themselves  of  the  cloth  the  people  use.  He  wishes  the  people 
in  the  villages  to  use  their  spare  time  in  home-spinning,  when,  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  they  cannot  possibly 
do  agricultural  work.  This  90  per  cent  of  India  must  not  be  kept 
unemployed  for  five  months  in  the  year,  but  rather  use  the  months  of 
unemployment  (when  they  cannot  do  agricultural  work)  in  home- 
spinning  and  home-weaving.  He  declares  that  as  soon  as  the  economic 
program  of  India  is  complete,  and  Indian  poverty  is  mitigated  by  having 
two  hands  to  work  with — one  of  home -spinning  and  the  other  of  agri- 
culture^— then  India  will  be  comparatively  prosperous.  It  will  raise  its 
head  out  of  the  dust  of  poverty — poverty  such  as  there  is  none  in  the 
world  today;  it  will  gather  strength  through  the  effort,  through  the 
industry  itself,  through  rising  out  of  lethargy  into  activity;  it  will, 
through  these  moral  efforts,  raise  itself  morally  and  demand  morally 
Swaraj,  where  today  in  depression  it  can  only  think  of  poverty  and 
misery. 

That,  then,  is  the  fivefold  program:  (1)  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  (2) 
prohibition  of  all  drinks  and  drugs,  (3)  women's  equality  with  men, 
(4)  removal  of  untouchability  and  (5)  Khadder,  or  home-spinning  in  all 
our  750,000  villages. 

That  is  the  program,  but  here  is  the  wrist  which  binds  the  fingers 
together.  WJiat  is  the  wrist?  The  wrist  is  Ahimsa.  A  is  the  alpha 
of  Greek.  It  means  "not."  Himsa  is  violence.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
says:  "We  must  get  the  whole  of  our  program  by  moral  means,  not  by 
violent  means;  we  must  get  it  all  through  soul  force,  through  moral 
force,  not  by  violence." 

Definition  and  Restatement. — It  is  sometimes  best  to  begin  a 
talk  by  calling  attention  to  common  misconceptions  of  the  subject 
being  discussed.  A  whole  course  of  thinking  goes  astray  if  we 
do  not  quite  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  In  the  pet  phrase 
of  college  debaters,  let  us  define  our  terms.     When  we  see  more 
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precisely  what  the  thing  is  and  what  it  is  not,  we  shall  not  be 
arguing  at  cross-purposes  and  shall  save  time  and  tempers. 
Definition  may  be  the  synonym  of  the  dictionary  or  the  explana- 
tion, the  restatement,  of  a  whole  book.  Notice  how  Ivy  L.  Lee 
in  a  speech  before  a  convention  of  the  American  Electric  Rail 
Roads  Association  clears  the  air  of  any  sentimental  or  over- 
optimistic  illusions  his  listeners  may  have  in  regard  to  publicity. 
At  the  outset  he  insists  that  they  know  what  they  are  asking  for. 

Publicity  must  not  be  thought  of  as  it  is  by  a  good  many  as  a  sort  of 
umbrella  to  protect  you  against  the  rain  of  an  unpleasant  public  opinion. 
Publicity  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  bandage  to  cover  up  a  sore  and 
enable  you  to  get  along  pretty  well  with  the  real  trouble  still  there. 
Publicity  must,  if  your  trouble  is  to  be  cured,  be  considered  rather  as  an 
antiseptic  which  shall  cleanse  the  very  source  of  the  trouble  and  reveal 
it  to  the  doctor,  which  is  the  public.  To  change  the  metaphor  again, 
publicity  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  cloak  to  look  well  on  the  outside 
of  a  body  diseased  and  deformed  within.  It  must  be  looked  on  as  rather 
a  social  X-ray  which  shall  reveal  the  bone  and  the  tissue,  even  the  very 
heart,  of  the  body  itself.  No  one  must  attempt  to  adopt  publicity  or 
make  use  of  it  for  his  benefit  unless  he  is  prepared  to  take  all  the 
consequences. 

A  company  cannot  sing  of  its  prosperity  to  security  holders  and  at 
the  same  time  cry  over  its  poverty  to  tax  appraisers  and  its  workingmen. 
Publicity  is  distinctly  a  weapon  that  cuts  both  ways,  and  unless  a  man  is 
willing  to  tell  everything  openly,  he  had  better  not  "monkey"  with 
publicity.  If  his  desire  is  simply  to  avail  himself  of  publicity  where  it 
benefits  him,  and  to  get  behind  the  curtain  when  he  does  not  want 
publicity,  my  advice  to  him  is  to  let  it  alone. 

Examples. — An  assertion  frequently  prompts  the  question: 
"For  instance? "  The  topic  sentence  of  a  newspaper  paragraph 
is  followed  by  striking  instances  of  "audacity  speeded  up  and 
powerfully  broadcast." 

Audacity  is  the  imperial  note  of  all  the  developments,  audacity 
speeded  up  and  powerfully  broadcast.  The  modern  version  of  the 
adventurous  knight  is  the  promoter  at  work — James  Bright,  the  Mis- 
souri stock  breeder,  ranching  in  the  Everglades  and  vociferously  forcing 
that  stubborn  and  slippery  marsh  to  yield  pastures  for  dairy  cows  and 
blooded  stock.  Or  the  millionaire  at  play — Paris  Singer  plotting  a  new 
Monte  Carlo  north  of  Palm  Beach,  or  Alfred  Major  breeding  hybrid 
citrons  in  the  mountain  lakes.     It  is  an  audacity  that  rakes  the  world 
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for  ideas  and  for  building  materials.  The  old  roofs  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  have  been  transported  wholesale  to  cover  the  villas  of  American 
grandees.  Ex-governor  Cox  of  Ohio,  erecting  a  million-dollar  news- 
paper plant  on  Biscayne  Bay,  told  George  Merrick  one  day  that  he 
could  import  from  Spain  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  than  he  could 
buy  in  this  country  the  tiles  that  pave  and  wainscot  his  Moorish  counting 
room.  The  next  day  a  man  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  to  buy  tiles  for 
Coral  Gables. 

Macaulay,  writing  in  the  magazines  and  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  made  the  trick  of  heaping  up  examples  famous  and 
popular.  It  is  easily  imitated  and  is  sometimes  merely  a  pedantic 
or  an  oratorical  parade  of  impressive  names.  But  these  appar- 
ently casual  and  lavish  citations  have  a  convincing  sound.  We 
seldom  ask  for  further  analysis  or  proof. 

Dr.  Little,  in  the  speech  quoted  earlier,  made  frequent  and 
persuasive  use  of  this  form  of  expansion.  This  passage  is 
characteristic : 

Error  and  misconception  have  a  feline  tenacity  of  hold  upon  life,  and 
the  Fifth  Estate  [scientists],  though  richly  endowed  with  latent  execu- 
tive capacity,  is  still,  in  popular  opinion,  regarded  as  equipped  for 
thought  rather  than  for  action.  The  practical  man,  busily  engaged  in 
repeating  the  errors  of  his  forefathers,  has  little  time  and  less  con- 
sideration for  the  distracting  theories  and  disconcerting  facts  of  the  man 
of  science.  Yet  who,  among  the  men  of  action,  is  more  intensely  and 
truly  practical  than  Carty,  Baekeland,  Reese  or  Whitaker?  Where 
shall  one  find  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  details  of  business  than  that  possessed 
by  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Gerard  Swope  or  Dr.  Nichols?  What  quality  caused 
the  young  director  of  a  research  laboratory  to  find  himself  responsible 
for  the  production  of  gas  masks  to  protect  four  million  fighting  men? 
In  a  time  of  dire  emergency  it  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  who  organ- 
ized the  great  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  developed  the  means  and  methods 
and  the  trained  personnel  to  supply  munitions  for  a  new  type  of  warfare. 
It  was  not  to  a  statesman  or  a  business  man  or  a  great  manufacturer 
that  the  Allies  entrusted  the  supreme  command.  It  was  to  a  teacher 
in  a  French  military  school.  The  range  and  value  of  their  public  service 
obscures  the  fact  that  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  a  professor  of  chemistry 
and  that  Hoover  is  an  engineer.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  child  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

Illustration. — Sometimes  a  single  example,  amplified  into  a 
dramatic  story,  is  more  effective  than  several  examples.     It  is 
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remembered  longer  and  recalls  at  once  the  general  idea  for  which 
it  is  an  illustration. 

That  science  alone  cannot  sufficiently  improve  the  world 
Ruskin  emphasizes  in  several  powerful  illustrations.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  of  his  indignation,  the  flashing  narrative 
and  descriptive  denunciation,  the  colorful  drama,  both  inspiring 
and  depressing,  that  is  built  around  the  illustrations  are  far  more 
impressive  than  dozens  of  examples  tossed  carelessly  before  the 
reader.     From  "Fors  Clavigera": 

And  of  its  [modern  science]  very  discoveries,  such  as  they  are,  it  cannot 
make  use. 

That  telegraphic  signaling  was  a  discovery,  and  conceivably,  some 
day,  may  be  a  useful  one.  And  there  was  some  excuse  for  your  being  a 
little  proud,  when,  about  last  sixth  of  April  (Coeur  de  Lion's  death-day, 
and  Albert  Durer's),  you  knotted  a  copper  wire  all  the  way  to  Bombay, 
and  flashed  a  message  along  it,  and  back.  But  what  was  the  mes- 
sage, and  what  the  answer?  Is  India  the  better  for  what  you  said  to  her? 
Are  you  the  better  for  what  she  replied?  If  not,  you  have  only  wasted 
an  all-around-the-world's  length  of  copper  wire — which  is,  indeed, 
about  the  sum  of  your  doing.  If  you  had  had,  perchance,  two  words  of 
common  sense  to  say,  though  you  had  taken  wearisome  time  and  trouble 
to  send  them — though  you  had  written  them  slowly  in  gold,  and  sealed 
them  with  a  hundred  seals,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  to 
carry  the  scroll,  and  the  squadron  had  fought  its  way  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  through  a  year  of  storms,  with  loss  of  all  its  ships  but  one — 
the  two  words  of  common  sense  would  have  been  worth  the  carriage, 
and  more.  But  you  have  not  anything  like  so  much  to  say,  either  to 
India  or  to  any  other  place. 

You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw  brown  land- 
scapes for  you.  That  was  also  a  discovery,  and  some  day  may  be  useful. 
But  the  sun  had  drawn  landscapes  before  for  you,  not  in  brown,  but  in 
green  and  blue  and  all  imaginable  colors,  here  in  England.  Not  one  of 
you  ever  looked  at  them  then;  not  one  of  you  cares  for  the  loss  of  them 
now,  when  you  have  shut  the  sun  out  with  smoke,  so  that  he  can  draw 
nothing  more  except  brown  blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box.  There  was 
a  rocky  valley  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  once  upon  a  time,  divine 
as  the  Vale  of  Tempe;  you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and 
evening— Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  Muses  of  the  light — walking  in  fair 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its 
crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  but  for  cash  (which  you 
did  not  know  the  way  to  get) ;  you  thought  you  could  get  it  by  what  the 
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Times  calls  "  Railroad  Enterprise."  You  Enterprised  a  Railroad 
through  the  valley — you  blasted  the  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of 
tons  of  shale  into  its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods 
with  it;  and  now  every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  Bake  well  in  half  an  hour, 
and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  proc- 
ess of  exchange — you  Fools  everywhere. 

Details. — If  you  begin  with  "  Saturday  was  a  busy  day  for  me, " 
the  listener  expects  you  to  mention  enough  details  to  give  point 
to  "busy."  If  you  say,  "Looking  off  the  highest  peak,  I  saw  the 
city  spread  before  me,"  the  audience's  natural  query  is,  "What 
did  it  look  like?     What  interesting  landmarks  did  you  see?" 

Note  how  skilfully  John  Hay,  in  "Castilian  Days,"  selects  and 
emphasizes  details  to  develop  his  topic  sentences:  "One  does  not 
soon  forget  the  first  sight  of  the  full  Coliseum"  and  "It  is  hard 
to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  scene." 

One  does  not  soon  forget  the  first  sight  of  the  full  Coliseum.  In  the 
centre  is  the  sanded  arena,  surrounded  by  a  high  barrier.  Around  this 
rises  the  graded  succession  of  stone  benches  for  the  people;  then  num- 
bered seats  for  the  connoisseurs;  and  above,  a  row  of  boxes  extending 
around  the  circle.  The  building  holds,  when  full,  some  fourteen  thou- 
sand persons;  and  there  is  rarely  any  vacant  space.  For  myself  !I  can 
say  that  what  I  vainly  strove  to  imagine  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  more  solemn  solitude  of  Capua  and  Pompeii,  came  up  before 
me  with  the  vividness  of  life  on  entering  the  bull-ring  of  Madrid.  This, 
and  none  other,  was  the  classic  arena.  This  was  the  crowd  that  sat 
expectant,  under  the  blue  sky,  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  South,  while  the 
doomed  captives  of  Dacia,  or  the  sectaries  of  Judea  commended  their 
souls  to  the  gods  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Crucified  of  Galilee.  Half  the 
sand  lay  in  the  blinding  sun.  Half  the  seats  were  illuminated  by  the 
fierce  light.  The  other  half  was  in  shadow,  and  the  dark  crescent  crept 
slowly  all  the  afternoon  across  the  arena  as  the  sun  declined  in  the  west. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  scene.  The  women  put  on 
their  gayest  finery  for  this  occasion.  In  the  warm  light  every  bit  of 
color  flashes  out,  every  combination  falls  naturally  into  its  place.  I  am 
afraid  the  luxuriance  of  hues  in  the  dress  of  the  fair  Iberians  would  be 
considered  shocking  in  Broadway,  but  in  the  vast  frame  and  broad  light 
of  the  Plaza  the  effect  was  very  brilliant.  Thousands  of  parti-colored 
paper  fans  are  sold  at  the  ring.  The  favorite  colors  are  the  national  red 
and  yellow,  and  the  flutter  of  these  broad,  bright  disks  of  color  is 
dazzlingly  attractive.  There  is  a  gayety  of  conversation,  a  quick  fire 
of  repartee,  shouts  of  recognition  and  salutation,  which  altogether  make 
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up  a  bewildering  confusion.  The  weary  young  water-men  scream  their 
snow-cold  refreshment.  The  orange-men  walk  with  their  gold-freighted 
baskets  along  the  barrier,  and  throw  their  oranges  with  the  most  marvel- 
lous skill  and  certainty  to  people  in  distant  boxes  or  benches.  They 
never  miss  their  mark.  They  will  throw  over  the  heads  of  a  thousand 
people  a  dozen  oranges  into  the  outstretched  hands  of  customers,  so 
swiftly  that  it  seems  like  one  line  of  gold  from  the  dealer  to  the  buyer. 

Proof. — A  paragraph  of  reasons,  details  and  examples  may 
summarize  the  proof  expected  after  an  unusual  or  dogmatic 
assertion  in  the  topic  sentence. 

There  is  no  private  house  in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so 
well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  greatly  plenty  of  good 
things,  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  everybody  should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot 
be;  there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master 
of  the  house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests ;  the  guests  are  anxious  to 
be  agreeable  to  him:  and  no  man  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed  can 
as  freely  command  what  is  in  another's  house  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Whereas  at  a  tavern  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety.  You 
are  sure  you  are  welcome;  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble 
you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for  the  welcomer  you  are.  No 
servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which  waiters  do  who  are 
excited  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they 
please.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by 
man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or 
inn. 

James  Boswell,  "Life  of  Johnson." 

Cause  and  Effect. — "Why  is  this?"  commonly  motivates  a 
paragraph.  Explanation,  accounting  for  conditions  and  results, 
has  a  large  place  in  every  form  of  composition. 

Blue  is  the  natural  colour  of  both  water  and  ice.  On  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  are  found  deep  shafts  and  lakes  of  beautiful  blue  water. 
The  most  striking  example  of  the  colour  of  water  is  probably  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Capri  is  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  bay.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  its  sea-cliffs  there  is  a 
small  arch,  barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  small  boat  in  fine  weather,  and 
through  this  arch  you  pass  into  a  spacious  cavern,  the  walls  and  water  of 
which  shimmer  forth  a  magical  blue  light.  This  light  has  caught  its 
colour  from  the  water  through  which  it  has  passed.     The  entrance,  as 
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just  stated,  is  very  small;  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  cave  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  light  which  has  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
returned  thence  to  the  cave.  Hence  the  exquisite  azure.  The  white 
body  of  a  diver  who  plunges  into  the  water  for  the  amusement  of  the 
visitors  is  also  strikingly  affected  by  the  coloured  liquid  through  which 
he  moves. 

John  Tyndall,  From  an  essay  in  The  Youth's  Companion. 

Combination  of  Methods. — You  have  no  doubt  observed  that 
several  of  the  illustrative  paragraphs  might  have  illustrated 
more  than  one  method  of  development.  Writers  seldom  say, 
"I  will  now  write  a  paragraph  of  proof  or  of  examples  or  of 
definition  and  restatement.' '  They  give,  as  a  rule,  little  conscious 
attention  to  the  nature  of  a  specific  type.  They  have  purposes 
and  results  in  mind  and  begin  with  what  seem  the  readiest  means. 
A  word  suggests  details.  A  sentence,  a  moment  later,  needs 
restatement.  The  restatement  still  leaves  the  matter  vague  or 
lifeless,  but  the  prodding  "For  instance ?"  animates  it  with  an 
eager  comparison  or  illustration.  How  and  why  we  think  what 
we  think  will  probably  always  remain  very  much  of  a  mystery. 
The  will  cannot  completely  control  the  progress  of  the  thought. 
You  should  not  try  to  force  your  theme  into  any  of  the  channels 
indicated.  Let  it  spread  tentatively,  experimentally,  until  it 
settles  into  the  most  available  course. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Hume  summarizes  a  story  of  many 
years.  Narrative  usually  follows  a  time  schedule,  tells  things  in 
the  order  they  happened,  but  Hume  combines  with  it  definition, 
restatement,  examples,  cause  and  effect — all  to  build  up  proof  for 
the  assertion  in  his  concluding  sentence. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  merchant  navy  of  England 
engaged  in  lawful  commerce  amounted  to  no  more  than  50,000  tons, 
and  the  royal  navy  in  commission  consisted  only  of  seven  cruisers,  the 
largest  120  tons,  and  eight  armed  merchant  brigs.  The  navy  was  a 
mere  skeleton;  but  the  material  was  being  formed  in  this  period  of 
depression  from  which  England's  future  maritime  greatness  was  to  be 
built.  The  constant  wars  between  Charles  V.  and  the  French  kings 
had  caused  the  English  Channel  to  swarm  with  Spanish,  Flemish  and 
French  privateers.  Some  bore  letters  of  marque,  some  were  mere 
pirates,  but  whatever  they  were,  the  sight  of  their  easy  gains  and  their 
adventurous  lives  fired  the  young  English  west  country  seamen,  into 
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whose  ports  they  came.  There  were  no  sailors  better  than  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men.  Their  voyages  were  the  longest  and  roughest; 
for  Falmouth,  Dartmouth,  Exmouth,  Plymouth,  Hideford  and  Bristol 
well  nigh  monopolized  the  over-sea  traffic,  excepting  that  with  France 
and  Flanders.  The  abolition  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church  had  immensely 
decreased  the  demand  for  fish,  for  the  consumption  of  anything  but 
flesh  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a  sign  of  Papistry,  and  it  was  an  easy 
step  for  the  English  sailors  to  rake  up  such  a  profitable  trade  as  piracy 
in  exchange  for  fishery.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  passed  into  the  business; 
younger  sons  of  county  families,  and  even  sober  merchants,  were  attracted 
by  the  gains;  and  soon  anarchy  reigned  on  the  seas.  The  race  was 
with  the  swift,  the  battle  with  the  strong;  and  only  the  swiftest  and  the 
strongest  survived.  The  stauncher,  the  handier,  the  quicker  a  vessel 
was,  the  greater  was  its  chance  of  success;  the  bolder,  and  more  hardy 
the  men,  the  greater  was  their  gain;  and  out  of  this  welter  there  arose 
such  a  race  of  seamen  and  shipbuilders  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
carried  off  the  victory;  and  when  the  supreme  effort  had  to  be  made, 
which  was  to  establish  the  sea  power  of  England  for  good  and  for  all, 
the  stout  hearts,  the  keen  eyes,  the  matured  experience  of  these  scourges 
of  the  sea,  were  ready  to  fight  in  their  country's  battle. 

Martin  Andrew  Sharpe  Hume,  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

The  Filler. — The  weaver  has  his  warp  but  can  make  no  cloth 
without  the  "filling."  Your  few  leading  ideas  are  the  warp  of 
your  speech,  but  they  must  be  shot  through  and  through  with 
substantial  and  colorful  strands  of  filler  before  they  are  ready  to 
market.  Experiment  with  the  several  types  just  considered. 
Dare  to  use  them  in  your  own  way.  Forms  and  formulas  are 
not  restrictive  or  exclusive.  You  may  combine  them  in  any 
manner  that  appears  to  you  most  effective. 

Compare  the  synopsis  of  a  play  with  the  actual  performance. 
As  you  read  the  program,  or  a  newspaper  account,  you  recognize 
that  here  are  the  same  old  materials.  There  are  only  about 
thirty  original  plots  in  the  world.  Some  critics  have  boiled 
them  down  to  ten  or  eleven;  yet  there  is  no  end  of  plays  and 
stories,  and  there  never  will  be.  The  shell  may  be  the  same, 
but  the  filler  is  always  different.  The  particulars  of  place, 
character,  incident,  point  of  view,  the  reaction  of  each  individual 
upon  a  given  situation,  vary  enough  to  furnish  the  needed  fresh- 
ness and  novelty. 
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Ten  men  may  speak  upon  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  course 
of  an  evening  and  not  repeat  or  become  tiresome.  Even  when 
several  have  the  same  heads  or  topics  on  the  subject,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  having  the  same  filler  or  detail.  We 
may  change  the  figure  and  say  that  each  makes  his  own  picture. 
You  see  ten  views  of  an  edifice  painted  from  different  angles,  all 
interesting  because  they  are  both  alike  and  different. 

How  to  "  Read  Up. " — If  your  stock  taking  discloses  a  pretty 
small  inventory,  if  your  experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
subject  are  not  adequate,  read  and  talk  about  your  subject. 
Magazines,  trade  journals,  books  are  at  your  disposal.  Use  the 
public  library.  The  librarian  or  his  assistants  will  be  glad  to 
help  you.  Get  acquainted  with  the  useful  compendiums  of  facts. 
The  Reader's  Guide  is  a  classified  list  of  magazine  articles  and 
especially  helpful  in  showing  where  to  get  expert  opinion  on 
recent  issues.  "The  New  International  Year  Book,"  "The 
American  Year  Book"  and  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  are 
collections  of  summaries  and  statistics  of  current  industrial  and 
political  events.  The  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
"Who's  Who,"  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  Larned's  "History 
for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading,"  Harper's  "Book  of 
Facts,"  Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates"  are  frequently  consulted. 
For  literary  references  see  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations," 
Brewer's  "Reader's  Handbook,"  and  the  "Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable."  The  Congressional  Record,  Abstract  of  the  Census 
and  the  Statistical  Abstract  are  other  sources  that  may  disclose 
convincing  information.  You  may  seldom  need  these  references, 
but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  they  exist.  When  in  doubt, 
discuss  your  case  with  the  library  assistant. 

As  for  books,  the  most  recent  are  usually  the  best  for  your 
purpose,  though  by  no  means  always,  because  they  summarize 
the  contents  of  others,  verify  conclusions  and  add  the  latest 
discoveries  in  your  field.  Books  are  tools.  Use  them  as  such. 
Very  few  repay  a  word  for  word  reading.  They  are  padded  or 
treat  of  matters  thoroughly  familiar  to  you  or  not  at  all  helpful 
in  your  present  case.  Examine  the  table  of  contents  for  the 
description  of  chapters  that  look  promising.  Look  through 
the  first  and  the  last  paragraphs,  the  first  and  last  sentences  of  the 
paragraphs.     Read  carefully  when  you  find  a  passage  of  value. 
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Take  notes,  preferably  on  small  cards,  so  that  later  when  you 
are  making  the  plan  of  your  talk,  you  can  arrange  and  rearrange 
these  details  without  trouble.  Remember  that  reading  up  for  a 
special  occasion  is  not  of  much  value  unless  you  can  recall  the 
striking  fact,  the  impressive  statistics,  the  convincing  evidence. 
That  is  just  the  thing  you  need  and  just  the  thing  you  forget 
very  easily.  If  you  read  without  taking  notes,  you  may  be 
interested  and  greatly  excited  over  your  "find,"  but  later  you 
will  be  depressed  at  the  poverty  and  tameness  of  your  recollection. 

Accumulate  a  Reserve. — The  best  and  easiest  way  to  be 
assured  of  an  ample  supply  is  to  have  a  folder  or  box  of  clippings. 
Authors  get  much  of  their  capital  out  of  notebooks,  scrapbooks 
and  files,  and  the  public  speaker  must  do  the  same.  Cultivate 
the  habit  of  looking  for  copy,  whether  you  get  it  from  print  or 
cull  it  from  your  observation  and  experience.  The  newspapers 
are  a  prolific  source.  Conversation  will  yield  much  if  you  are  a 
good  listener. 

The  Need  of  a  Plan. — You  have  already  discovered  plenty  of 
substantial  material  for  a  talk.  But  you  may  not  have  given 
much  thought  to  its  arrangement.  Too  many  speakers  end  their 
preparation  here.  They  are  full  of  their  subject,  and  fluent  and 
friendly  with  audiences.  They  often  entertain  and  instruct, 
but  their  lack  of  design,  their  rambling  and  verbosity,  are  fatal  to 
emphasis  and  action.  The  listener  is  attracted  by  one  good  thing 
after  another,  but  fails  to  get  a  specific  message  and  frequently 
wonders  at  the  end  what  it  was  all  about  and  why  it  took  so 
long  to  tell. 

What  Buff  on  says  of  the  writer  is  true  of  the  speaker: 

But  when  he  has  made  a  plan,  when  once  he  has  brought  together 
and  put  in  order  all  the  thoughts  essential  to  his  subject,  he  will  see 
easily  the  instant  when  he  ought  to  take  up  his  pen,  he  will  feel  with 
certainty  that  his  mind  is  ready  to  bring  forth,  he  will  be  pressed  to  give 
birth  to  his  ideas  and  will  find  only  pleasure  in  writing;  his  ideas  will 
succeed  each  other  easily,  and  the  style  will  be  natural  and  ready;  the 
warmth  born  of  this  pleasure  will  diffuse  itself  everywhere  and  give  life 
to  each  expression;  the  animation  will  become  higher  and  higher;  the 
tone  will  become  exalted;  objects  will  take  on  color;  and  feeling  blended 
with  intellect  will  increase  the  warm  glow,  will  carry  it  farther,  will 
make  it  pass  from  that  which  one  says  to  that  which  one  is  about  to 
say,  and  the  style  will  become  interesting  and  luminous. 
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The  plan  is  your  great  support  and  consolation.  It  assures 
you  of  something  to  say  and  of  much  of  the  method  of  saying  it. 
It  protects  you  against  sleepless  nights  and  that  all-gone  feeling 
in  the  stomach  as  you  sit  on  the  platform  awaiting  your  turn. 
It  makes  for  tremendously  increased  confidence  and  ease.  It 
provides  the  firm  introduction,  the  swift  attack  and  the  well- 
sustained  conclusion.  It  leaves  little  to  chance,  or  to  humiliating 
reflection  of  what  you  might  have  said  and  did  not  say. 

Use  of  the  Pen. — The  pen  is  a  great  clarifier,  a  chastener  and  an 
inspiration.  It  clears  up  foggy  thought.  Nobody  has  put  this 
better  than  Abbe  Bautain  in  "The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking." 

Writing  is  a  whetstone,  or  flattening  engine,  which  wonderfully 
stretches  ideas,  and  brings  out  all  their  malleableness  and  ductility. 
If  you  have  time  for  preparation,  never  undertake  to  speak  without 
having  put  on  paper  the  sketch  of  what  you  have  to  say,  the  links  of 
your  ideas.  You  thus  possess  your  subject  better,  and  consequently 
speak  more  closely  and  with  less  risk  of  digressions.  When  you  write 
down  a  thought  you  analyze  it.  The  division  of  the  subject  becomes 
clear,  becomes  determinate,  and  a  crowd  of  things  which  were  not  before 
perceived  present  themselves  under  the  pen.  Speaking  is  thinking 
aloud,  but  it  is  more;  it  is  thinking  with  method  and  more  distinctly, 
so  that  in  embodying  your  idea  you  not  only  make  others  understand 
it,  but  you  understand  it  better  yourself,  while  spreading  it  out  before 
your  own  eyes  and  unfolding  it  by  words.  Writing  adds  still  more 
to  speech,  giving  it  more  precision,  more  fixity,  more  strictness,  and  by 
being  forced  more  closely  to  examine  what  you  wish  to  write  down  you 
extract  hidden  relations,  you  reach  greater  depths,  wherein  may  be 
disclosed  rich  veins  or  abundant  lodes.  Experience  teaches  us  that  we 
are  never  fully  conscious  of  all  that  is  in  our  own  thoughts,  except 
after  having  written  it  out.  So  long  as  it  remains  shut  up  in  the  mind 
it  preserves  a  certain  haziness.  We  do  not  see  it  completely  unfolded, 
and  we  cannot  consider  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings.  Make  your 
plan  at  the  first  impulse,  and  follow  your  inspiration  to  the  end;  after 
which  let  things  alone  for  a  few  days,  or  at  least  for  several  hours. 
Then  re-read  attentively  what  you  have  written,  and  give  a  new  form 
to  your  plan — that  is,  rewrite  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  what  is  necessary,  what  is  essential.  Strike  out  inexorably  what- 
ever is  superfluous.  Only  take  pains  to  have  the  principal  features 
well  marked,  vividly  brought  out,  and  strongly  connected,  in  order 
that  the  division  of  the  discourse  may  be  clear  and  the  links  firmly 
welded. 
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The  Introduction. — It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  have  the  meat 
of  your  talk.  You  are  not  a  chapter  of  a  book,  or  an  essay  of 
impersonal  instruction  and  entertainment.  You  are  a  person 
meeting  and  greeting  other  persons.  If  your  first  words  lack 
the  social  touch,  the  warmth  of  a  mutual  recognition,  you  begin 
with  a  serious  handicap.  Introduce  yourself  as  well  as  your 
subject.  Do  not  begin  baldly,  like  an  encyclopedia,  without 
adequate  preliminary  remarks.  The  salesman  carefully  intro- 
duces his  wares  to  the  buyer  with  a  few  words  of  greeting  and 
some  specific  bait  for  his  curiosity.  You  are  " selling' '  your 
audience  a  proposition.  You  wish  it  to  "sign  on  the  dotted 
line,"  that  is,  to  give  a  vote  for  John  Smith  or  the  League  of 
Nations,  or  money  for  the  new  hospital,  or  approval  of  your  plan 
for  enlarging  the  factory  or  merely  indications  of  satisfaction 
with  your  talk.  Notice  what  pains  the  writers  of  special  articles 
take  in  finding  plausible  reasons  in  their  opening  paragraphs  for 
soliciting  the  reader's  attention  to  what  is  often  intrinsically 
trivial  or  commonplace  matter.  They  frequently  fail  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  they  arouse  in  exaggerated  or  false  leads,  but  they 
are  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  excuse  to  talk.  They  always  antici- 
pate the  question  "Why  should  I  stop  to  read  this?" 

Brevity  and  Individuality. — You  must  have  a  similar  fore- 
thought in  setting  the  stage,  in  deliberately  converting  indiffer- 
ence into  active  attention.  But  you  have  one  great  advantage 
over  the  salesman  and  the  newspaper  writers.  Your  audience 
is  waiting  for  you.  You  already  have  its  voluntary,  though 
more  or  less  passive,  attention.  There  should  be  little  temptation 
to  sensational,  exaggerated,  insincere  beginnings.  Whet  the 
appetite  with  a  pertinent  anecdote  or  reference  to  the  importance 
of  your  subject,  or  a  few  words  of  thoughtful  greeting. 

Remember  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  introduction  is  to 
create  good  will  and  interest.  Modesty,  sincerity,  courage  and 
ease  are  reflected  in  the  best  openings.  Simple,  natural  begin- 
nings are  most  effective.  Avoid  the  sophomoric  elevation  so 
common  in  young  speakers  and  in  orators.  The  grandiose,  the 
philosophical,  the  smart,  the  studied  effort,  all  suggest  strain, 
insincerity  or  vanity.  Furthermore,  this  high-pitched  introduc- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  with  practical,  convincing  talk.  There 
js  an  almost  immediate  sagging.    The  audience  is  misled  and 
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disappointed.  Color,  expansiveness,  firmness  and  animation 
the  speech  should  have,  but  begin  on  a  familiar  level  and  rise. 
This  is  the  order  of  suspense  and  climax. 

On  the  other  hand,  mock  modesty  or  apology  cannot  build  up 
interest.  Do  not  tell  the  audience  how  unprepared  or  how 
unworthy  you  are.  You  will  only  depress  or  irritate  them. 
They  will  either  wonder  whether  they  have  come  for  nothing  or 
suspect  you  of  the  usual  dull  and  meaningless  prologue.  Tackle 
the  job  buoyantly,  with  an  air  of  definite  purpose  and  a  desire  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  it  with  no  more  preliminary  motion  than  is 
necessary. 

Examine  the  introductions  of  speeches  and  you  will  soon  get 
the  knack  of  establishing  this  sense  of  intimacy  and  expectancy 
in  your  audience.  Notice  that  Depew,  for  instance,  never  forgot 
that  each  case  is  individual.  His  first  words  always  indicate 
this  freshness  of  treatment.  Though  the  speech  may  be  in  its 
outline  one  that  he  gave  on  many  previous  occasions,  its  introduc- 
tion is  full  of  specific  references  to  this  particular  audience  and 
occasion.  Presidential  candidates  on  speech-making  tours 
across  the  country  have  been  known  to  consult  encyclopedias 
and  handbooks  very  diligently  for  information  about  the  small 
towns  especially.  It  is  impressive  and  gratifying  to  the  voters  of 
West  Oldham  or  Smithfield  or  Purd's  Crossing  to  hear  the  great 
man  speak  so  pointedly  and  interestedly  about  themselves. 

Illustrations. — The  following  extracts  from  their  debate  on 
the  League  of  Nations  show  how  skilfully  Senator  Lodge  and 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  observed  the  amenities  of  the 
occasion : 

Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  My  Fellow  Americans:  I 
am  largely  indebted  to  President  Lowell  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
this  great  audience.  He  and  I  are  friends  of  many  years,  both  Repub- 
licans. He  is  the  President  of  our  great  university,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  places  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  an 
eminent  student  and  historian  of  politics  and  government.  He  and  I 
may  differ  as  to  methods  in  this  great  question  now  before  the  people, 
but  I  am  sure  that  in  regard  to  the  security  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  we  do  not  differ  in  purpose. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge  has  been  so  long  in  public  life  and  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services,  that  I  regard  him  not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  almost 
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as  an  institution.  For  his  ability  and  courage  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
and  I  have  usually  been  in  accord  with  his  opinions.  Moreover  I  have 
always  been  inconsistently  Republican.  But,  although  I  suspect  that 
we  differ  much  less  about  a  League  of  Nations  than  might  appear  on  the 
surface,  I  cannot  agree  with  his  utterances,  and  still  less  with  those  of 
some  of  his  senatorial  colleagues,  on  the  draft  of  a  Covenant  reported 
to  the  Conference  at  Paris. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 

President  Wilson  made  a  speech  in  Boston,  February  25,  1919, 
upon  his  return  from  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  The  intro- 
duction is  simple,  direct  and  appealing.  It  creates  a  unity  of 
intimacy  and  good  will  that  would  have  been  lacking  had  the 
President  begun  at  once  with  an  impersonal  discussion  of  the 
controversies  and  politics  of  the  Peace  Conference.  It  begins 
as  follows : 

Governor  Coolidge,  Mr.  Mayor,  Fellow-Citizens:  I  wonder  if  you  are 
half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see  you.  It  warms  my  heart  to  see  a 
great  body  of  my  fellow-citizens  again,  because  in  some  respects  during 
the  recent  months  I  have  been  very  lonely  indeed  without  your  com- 
radeship and  counsel,  and  I  tried  at  every  step  of  the  work  which  fell 
to  me  to  follow  what  I  was  sure  would  be  your  counsel  with  regard  to 
the  great  matters  which  were  under  consideration. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  not  been  appreciative  of  the 
extraordinarily  generous  reception  which  was  given  me  on  the  other  side 
in  saying  that  it  makes  me  very  happy  to  get  home  again. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  not  very  deeply  touched  by  the  cries 
that  came  from  the  great  crowds  on  the  other  side.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  you  in  all  honesty  that  I  felt  them  to  be  a  call  of  greeting  to  you 
rather  than  to  me. 

I  did  not  feel  that  the  greeting  was  personal.  I  had  in  my  heart  the 
over-powering  pride  of  being  your  representative  and  of  receivting  the 
plaudits  of  men  everywhere  who  felt  that  your  hearts  beat  with  theirs  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  in  the  voices  of 
those  great  crowds. 

It  was  not  a  tone  of  mere  greeting,  it  was  not  a  tone  of  mere  generous 
welcome;  it  was  the  calling  of  comrade  to  comrade,  the  cries  that  come 
from  men  who  say,  "We  have  waited  for  this  day  when  the  friends  of 
liberty  should  come  across  the  sea  and  shake  hands  with  us,  to  see  that  a 
new  world  was  constructed  upon  a  new  basis  and  foundation  of  justice 
and  right." 
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I  cannot  tell  you  the  inspiration  that  came  from  the  sentiments  that 
come  out  of  those  simple  voices  of  the  crowd.  And  the  proudest  thing 
I  have  to  report  to  you  is  that  this  great  country  of  ours  is  trusted 
throughout  the  world. 

The  following  introductions  give  some  good  hints : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  In  my  sixty  years  on  the  platform,  I  have 
been  introduced  by  all  sorts  and  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  but  never  in  my  life  have  I  been  frescoed  and  rubbed  up  and 
down  and  painted  so  vividly  and  multifariously  as  I  have  been  by  the 
chairman  tonight. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  be 
present  here  with  you  tonight.  Your  invitation  was  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  daily  routine  of  a  summer  health  resort,  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  to  you.  What  I  do  not  know  about  fertilizer,  and  what 
you  do  put  together  would  fill  a  library.  I  attended  your  business 
meeting  this  morning  in  search  of  points.  From  the  addresses  I  gath- 
ered two  ideas  given  in  the  way  of  advice  .  .  .  Certainly  you  have 
mingled  business  and  fun  in  a  way  most  instructive  to  tired  workers  in 
any  line  of  life. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club  and  Friends:  I  have  been  assured  that  I 
could  use  that  phrase  here,  thus  far  from  election.  You  are  very  hos- 
pitable people,  as  much  so  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania.  I  was  many 
years  ago  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  I  was  very 
cordially  received  on  every  day  of  the  year  except  one,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  in  the  country  except  in  Boston,  where  I  have  been  more 
eulogized  by  Republicans  between  campaigns.  It  impressed  me;  and  I 
was  speaking  one  day  over  there,  after  a  very  gracious  eulogy,  and  I 
remarked  upon  the  fact,  and  I  told  them  I  could  not  explain  the  way 
they  welcomed  me  in  the  state,  knowing  my  views,  except  on  the  theory 
of  a  story  I  once  heard.  There  was  a  very  large  man  who  had  a  small 
wife,  and  she  used  to  beat  him,  and  some  one  said,  "Why  do  you  allow 
it?"     "Oh,"  he  said,  "it  seems  to  please  her,  and  it  does  not  hurt  me." 

And  so  they  seemed  to  welcome  me  over  there,  and  just  turned  me 
loose  on  the  theory  that  it  might  please  me  and  would  not  hurt  them. 
And  I  told  them  how  discouraging  it  was  for  a  Democrat  to  come  into 
that  state  and  talk  as  much  as  I  did  without  converting  people,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  an  illustrious  example  in  history  I  would  probably  have 
given  it  up.  But  I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  the  experience 
of  Noah.     It  is  said  he  preached  righteousness  for  a  hundred  years  and 
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never  made  a  convert  outside  of  his  own  family.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
time  a  flood  came  and  drowned  all  the  Republicans.  And  so  I  go  on 
talking,  and  I  enjoy  an  opportunity  such  as  is  presented  tonight. 

William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  supposed  to  speak  to  you  upon  "The  Poetry  of 
Business,  and  Vice  Versa."  Now,  it  may  be  that  I  know  more  about  the 
vice  versa ;  and  I  am  likely  to  get  my  talk  mixed  up,  because,  since  I  am 
of  Irish  descent,  I  defy  anybody  to  hold  me  to  my  subject.  Besides, 
I  have  heard  before,  more  than  once  in  Boston,  and  I  think  I  could  prove 
it  if  necessary,  that  I  am  related  to  that  good  old  Irish  priest  who  had  one 
sermon,  and  only  one.  It  was  on  the  confessional.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  preach,  but  didn't  get  much  chance,  because  his  brother 
preached  in  the  church  and  knew  his  weakness.  But  the  time  came 
when  his  brother  could  not  preach  on  a  particular  Sunday,  and  he  asked 
if  he  could  preach  in  his  brother's  church,  and  his  brother  said  that  he 
could  next  Sunday;  but  he  said,  "  You  have  got  to  preach  on  St.  Joseph, 
because  it  is  St.  Joseph's  day."  The  following  day  he  arose  in  the  pulpit 
and  said,  "My  dearly  beloved  brethren — This  is  St.  Joseph's  day. 
St.  Joseph,  you  know,  was  a  great  saint.  St.  Joseph  was  the  foster- 
father  of  our  Lord.  Now,  St.  Joseph  was  a  carpenter,  and  carpenters 
make  many  things,  among  them,  confessionals,  and  that  brings  me  to 
my  subject." 

Thomas  A.  Daley. 

For  short  talks  before  classes  and  other  groups  where  the 
introduction  should  be  very  brief,  study  the  excellent  classifica- 
tion which  Prof.  Edward  A.  Post  of  Boston  University  has  made 
for  his  students.  It  will  impress  you  with  the  variety  of  natural 
and  effective  beginnings  that  are  available  to  the  thoughtful 
speaker.    Here  it  is : 

SOME  WAYS  OF  BEGINNING  TALKS 

1.  Mentioning  the  source  of  material. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  there  was  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  alien  and  anti-sedition  laws  now  before  the 
Congress. 

2.  Stating  the  occasion  by  which  the  information  came  to  the  attention. 

A  short  while  ago,  when  I  was  looking  up  a  reference  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  February  7,  I  was  attracted  by  the  leading  article  in  the 
issue  on  the  alien  and  anti-sedition  laws  then  before  the  Congress. 

3.  Reference  to  the  general  and  popular  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
which  the  material  treats. 
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The  fact  that  the  people  in  general  have  at  last  become  alarmed  by 
the  seditious  acts  of  certain  aliens  in  our  midst,  leads  us  to  investigate 
the  real  nature  of  this  alarm. 

4.  A  plea  to  offset  the  lack  of  interest  in  an  important  subject. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  at  this  time  that  more  people  are  not 
giving  a  serious  concern  to  the  subject  of  anti-sedition  and  alien 
legislation. 

5.  Reference  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  topic  to  stimulate  interest  of 
the  listeners. 

Three  murdered  presidents  is  a  big  price  to  pay  for  the  legislative 
neglect  of  our  country,  but  it  is  apparent  to  many  of  our  citizens  that 
alien  and  anti-sedition  laws  can  really  prevent  such  a  sacrifice  again. 

6.  Supposition  of  unusual  application  of  the  information  to  be  presented. 

If  you  were  to  find  all  at  once  that  you  no  longer  had  the  right  to 
print  or  talk  about  information  that  did  not  have  the  indorsement  of 
an  appointed  board,  would  you  not  become  alarmed  at  this  curtail- 
ment of  these  liberties? 

7.  A  statement  of  the  importance  of  the  information  to  the  listeners. 

It  is  important  for  us  all  in  these  days  to  analyze  the  causes  for  the 
present  anti-government  discontent  in  order  that  we  may  take  account 
of  stock  of  our  own  valuation  of  our  political  standards. 

8.  The  historical  approach. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Adams  the  first  anti-alien 
laws  of  this  country  were  passed.  The  second  attempt  to  regulate 
alien  difficulties  was  made  when  .  .  . 

Discussion. — The  body  or  discussion  of  the  talk  has  already- 
been  considered.  It  may  be  developed  most  easily  in  the  chrono- 
logical or  time  order,  as  in  telling  a  story  or  a  process,  or  in 
narrating  a  series  of  events  just  as  they  happened.  Perhaps  a 
comparison  or  contrast  between  two  persons  or  things  or  situa- 
tions may  give  the  desired  clearness  or  emphasis.  In  exposition 
and  argument  an  order  of  ascending  interest,  a  climax  arrange- 
ment, is  common.  But  this  means  beginning  with  the  least 
interesting,  or  least  important,  item  and  may  conflict  with  the 
principle  of  emphasis  that  we  have  already  mentioned.  What  we 
do  in  practice  is  to  combine  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argument.  The  details  involve  illustrations,  images,  explana- 
tions and  proof.  No  matter  what  other  qualities  a  talk  may  have 
it  should  be  clear  and  progressive.  It  should  have  a  forward  and 
not  a  revolving  or  aimless  movement.  Here  the  best  method  of 
study  is  to  analyze  actual  speeches,  to  outline  them  and  weigh 
the  effectiveness  of  similar  or  contrasting  plans.  Glance  again 
at  the  classic  essentials  of  all  good  composition,  oral  or  written. 
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Unity. — Unity,  oneness,  requires  concentration  of  ideas.  A 
single  purpose  should  give  point  to  your  talk.  Below  the  title 
should  be  an  implied  demand.  "  Understand  the  land  question 
of  Mexico,"  "See  the  coal-miner's  life  and  problems,"  "Vote  for 
John  Smith."  You  do  not  put  this  so  bluntly  to  your  audience, 
but  it  is  your  central  theme  to  which  every  detail  of  your  talk 
should  contribute.  Unity  makes  for  conciseness  and  penetration. 
It  requires  the  elimination  of  irrelevant  narration  no  matter  how 
attractive  it  may  be  in  itself  or  how  much  time  it  enables  you  to 
use  up. 

Coherence. — Coherence  implies  clearness,  orderly  arrange- 
ment. This  cohering  or  holding  together  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  good  sentence  structure,  connections,  transitional  words 
and  phrases,  although  these  may  often  be  profitably  omitted  in 
oral  speech  because  inflection  and  pause  are  clearer  and  more 
suggestive.  The  subtopics  of  your  outline  should  be  natural  and 
logical  supports  for  their  headings.  Coherence  assures  the 
straightforward  movement  to  your  conclusion  and  shuns  the 
circling  or  side-stepping  or  getting  off  the  track  that  inevitably 
betrays  the  planless  talk. 

Emphasis. — Emphasis  is  a  matter  of  position  and  proportion. 
The  advertiser  will  tell  you  that  the  outside  of  the  back  cover 
of  the  magazine  is  the  best  place  to  advertise — and  the  most 
expensive.  The  inside  of  the  front  cover  and  the  two  middle 
pages  may  be  equally  or  more  effective.  Make  your  important 
point  first  or  last.  Give  it  enough  space  to  set  it  off  further  from 
the  rest.  It  may  be  best  remembered  if  it  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  talk  of  steadily  increasing  interest.  Or  it  may  be  better  to 
speak  of  it  at  once  and  refer  to  it  again  in  the  conclusion.  Dis- 
play your  wares  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  again  the  plan  is 
indispensable  to  the  careful  speaker. 

The  Conclusion. — Close  your  talk  swiftly,  but  not  abruptly. 
Many  speeches  trail  off  lamely  and  come  to  a  dull  and  faltering 
end  because  the  speaker  has  failed  to  carry  through  his  prepara- 
tion. He  has  let  the  conclusion  take  care  of  itself.  He  comes  to 
it  and  cannot  say  simply,  "That's  all."  His  firm,  well-poised 
words  and  manner  sag.  He  circles  about  confusedly  instead  of 
winging  straight  to  the  end,  and  after  several  attempts  to  land 
comes  to  earth  clumsily  and  dispels  the  sense  of  mastery  which 
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the  rest  of  his  performance  has  given.  Confidence  in  him  is 
somewhat  shaken.     He  is  not  so  good  after  all. 

If  a  brief  summary  will  tie  up  your  essential  thought  in  a  neat 
little  package  for  your  audience,  plan  it  and  remember  to  make  it 
short.  A  summary  is  repetitious  at  best  and  serves  ordinarily 
only  as  a  reminder — somewhat  like  the  store  sign,  "Have  you 
forgotten  anything?"  It  helps  to  give  your  talk  the  shape 
that  some  educators  think  so  desirable — that  of  an  orange  or  an 
egg.  From  an  expository  beginning  of  comparatively  mild 
interest  your  theme  swells  in  substance  and  interest  until  just 
before  the  other  pole  is  reached,  when  there  is  a  letting-down 
gradually  to  a  calm  and  satisfying  completion.  Do  not  take  this 
too  seriously.  It  may  be  better  to  think  of  your  talk  as  a  moun- 
tain range  with  its  peaks  of  ascending  and  descending  action, 
like  those  of  a  story  or  a  play.  Instead  of  stopping  in  a  low  valley 
it  is  best  to  make  an  end  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  highest  peak, 
at  a  place  sheltered  and  comfortable  but  still  looking  out  on  an 
interesting  and  inspiring  scene. 

You  will  notice  in  the  following  conclusions  that  the  speakers 
for  the  most  part  have  a  more  detached,  impersonal,  elevated 
view  of  their  subjects.  After  the  heat  of  argument  and  the  close 
scrutiny  of  details  they  step  into  a  calm,  soothing,  cheerful  atmos- 
phere of  thoughtful  survey  and  review.  They  put  aside  con- 
demnation, indignation,  disagreement  or  other  jarring  or  personal 
moods  and  close  with  a  benediction  and  a  prophecy,  an  indirect 
appeal  to  the  intelligence,  courage  and  generosity  of  the  audience. 

Very  often  a  summary  is  not  necessary,  especially  in  the  short 
or  informal  talk.  Stop  when  you  are  through.  But  the  audience 
ought  to  feel  that  you  have  brought  the  talk  to  satisfactory 
completion.  Not  that  you  must  tell  everything,  for  an  audience 
likes  to  fill  in  the  pictures  when  it  is  not  a  strain.  A  thoughtful 
question  may  be  just  the  thing.  An  anecdote,  a  story  or  quota- 
tion is  excellent. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Now,  the  things  I  have  talked  to  you  about  are  not  at  all  exciting;  they 
are  rather  elementary  and  basic.  There  is  not  much  new  in  government 
except  for  those  who  know  nothing  of  what  has  gone  before.  We  must 
stand  steady;  don't  rock  the  boat.    Hold  to  the  things  that  we  know  are 
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good.  These  commonplace  things  are  just  as  unsensational  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but,  as  they  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  religion,  so  are  these  things  fundamental  to  the  policy  of  our 
nation — law  and  order,  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  rights  of  man- 
kind, equal  opportunity  and  equal  obligation.  All  those  things  are  the 
things  that  we  have  got  to  stand  for.  We  must  avoid  class  legislation. 
The  problems  ahead  of  us  are  not  political  problems,  but  problems  of 
everyday  government.  We  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel;  get 
behind  them  and  pull  together.  If  we  do  that  our  problems  will  disappear 
like  snow  before  the  noonday  sun.     Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you. 

Leonard  Wood. 

My  friends,  you  have  been  very  patient  with  me  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you.  I  began  by  glorying  in  the  gift  of  life  in  the  presence  of  these 
great  problems,  and  I  end  by  throwing  out  the  remark  that  there  is  some 
man  among  our  citizenry  tonight  upon  whose  shoulders  in  the  very  near 
future  is  to  descend  the  glorious  responsibility  of  leading  America  to  the 
performance  of  her  appointed  task.  I  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  hop- 
ing, irrespective  of  our  party  affiliations,  for  a  happy  combination  of 
selective  leadership  and  popular  response.  I  suppose  that  all  of  us 
react  from  mere  leadership  which  commands  no  following,  and  that  we 
shrink,  at  the  other  extreme,  from  mass  initiative  which  may  become 
little  better  than  the  stampede  of  a  herd  of  wild  cattle.  A  leader,  my 
friends,  is  a  man  who  beckons  the  people  to  the  highest  ground  which 
they  can  successfully  occupy  and  retain.  To  point  them  to  the  moon  is 
silly.  To  leave  them  in  the  bog  is  wicked.  To  feed  them  with  half 
truths  is  unworthy  of  an  American.  God  grant  that  our  choice  may 
fall  upon  the  nation's  choicest,  and  that  behind  our  chosen  leader,  as  a 
band  of  brethren,  we  will  march  forward  to  a  victory  without  war. 

George  W.  Pepper. 

I  had  not  expected  to  say  a  word.  I  was  like  the  fellow  that  died  and 
went  up  to  heaven  after  a  very  busy  life  and  went  in  and  picked  out  the 
easiest  chair  he  could  find  and  sat  down  and  said,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
be  here  where  I  will  not  be  worried  any  more.  No  more  telephones,  no 
more  catching  of  trains. "  And  he  hadn't  been  there  more  than  five 
minutes  before  he  heard  a  voice  calling  "Mr.  Jones?  Mr.  Jones?" 
And  he  looked  up  and  here  was  a  very  active  little  angel  paging  him. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?";  and  the  angel  said,  "You  are  wanted  on 
the  ouija  board." 

C.  J.  Du  Four. 

From  this  conference,  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  good  to  man- 
kind, there  is  hopeful  augury  for  splendid  results.  There  is  promise  to 
set  our  feet  in  the  right  path.  But,  even  if  the  effort  for  limitation  of 
armaments  shall  open  the  way  to  peace  and  restoration,  we  will  still  have 
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to  deal  with  the  enormous  task  of  economic  readjustment;  and  that  can 
be  done  only  through  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  our  country. 
That  cooperation  we  must  give,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  it.  Shall  we 
give  it  grudgingly,  meanly,  aimlessly  and  hesitatingly,  and  invite  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  world?  Or  shall  we  extend  it  in  the  big, 
masterful,  understanding  manner  of  business  dealing  with  a  business 
problem,  and  win  the  love  and  admiration  of  mankind?  Shall  we  go  on 
dissipating  our  energies,  wandering  in  the  jungle,  without  guide  or 
compass ;  or  shall  we  boldly  lay  down  a  course,  and  set  ourselves  to  hew 
the  path  straight  through  to  the  end,  by  which  all  may  travel  in  security 
and  confidence?  That  is  the  way  to  which  we  are  accustomed;  it  is 
the  one  we  will  adopt,  for  it  is  the  American  way. 

D.  R.  Crissinger. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  radical  movements  are 
not  new.  They  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and  our  fore- 
fathers often  despaired  of  popular  government  because  of  radical  move- 
ments. We  have  more  means  of  communication,  we  have  greater 
contacts,  the  country  has  grown  more  compact,  so  that  radical  move- 
ments come,  today,  with  a  bang  and  noise  such  as  they  never  had  before. 
We  are  at  a  half-way  station  in  our  educational  processes,  and  it  requires 
patience  to  wait  for  these  processes  to  unfold,  and  standing  out  in  the 
whole  situation  to  me  is  the  obligation  of  every  intelligent  man  and 
woman  to  do  his  or  her  part,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  keep  this 
country  true  to  American  ideals  and  American  conceptions.  The  very 
foundation  of  America,  the  very  foundation  was,  that  government 
existed  to  afford  the  citizen  opportunity,  liberty  and  security,  and  that 
government  did  not  exist  for  business.  If  we  do  not  hold  true  to  those 
ideals,  we  shall  lose  America  because  we  cannot  have  water  and  power 
acts  and  have  America  too.  The  things  are  inconsistent,  and  the  thing 
out  of  which  our  honor,  our  success  and  our  glory  have  grown  has  been 
the  development  of  the  individual  in  this  country,  the  development  of 
his  initiative  and  his  self-reliance,  his  independence,  his  vision,  his 
energy.  If  we  turn  to  paternalism,  if  we  turn  to  government  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  if  we  continue  to  extend  the  functions  of 
government,  we  shall  snuff  out  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  America,  and 
sink  to  the  dull  mediocrity  of  the  paternalistic  governments  of  the 
Old  World. 

W.  E.  Creed. 

Speech  Plans. — The  following  outlines  of  actual  speeches 
furnish  practical  hints  for  this  stage  of  preparation.  They  may 
be  compared  with  the  complete  addresses  found  elsewhere  in 
this  volume. 
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The  use  of  notes  and  manuscript  is  discussed  later.  For  the 
present,  examine  the  cue  cards  that  accompany  the  outline. 
When  a  speaker  has  thoroughly  digested  his  material,  he  will 
need  on  the  platform  little  more,  if  anything,  than  the  reminders 
they  contain. 

FROM  BOTTOM  UP  OR  TOP  DOWN? 

By  Merle  Thorpe 

(See  page  184) 
Introduction 

I.  Am  deeply  sensible  of  your  compliment. 
II.  Washington  the  seat  of  paternalism. 

Discussion 

I.  Paternalism  has  two  phases. 

A.  An  alleged  governmental  service. 

B.  Governmental  operation  of  business. 

II.  The  evils  of  paternalism. 

A.  Cost   of  government  almost   one-sixth  of  nation's  total  pro- 
ductivity. 

B.  Government's  attack  on  electrical  industry. 

C.  Politicians  hostile  and  inconsistent. 

III.  Bureaucratic  "red  tape"  naturally  inefficient. 

A.  Needs  too  many  referendums. 

B.  Its  bookkeeping  deceiving. 

IV.  Post  Office  shows  misleading  deficit. 

A.  Carries  too  much  free  mail. 

B.  Boards,  commissions  and  bureaus  conceal  expenses  in  Post  Office 
accounts. 

V.  The  Ontario  figures  of  government  operation  are  fallacious. 
Conclusion 

A.  Economic  independence  of  the  individual. 

B.  Frontal  attack  on  America's  industrial  system. 

Cue  Card 

1.  Washington's  business 

2.  Paternalism 

3.  Expense 

4.  Red  tape 

5.  Post  office  bookkeeping 

6.  Ontario 

7.  Independence  of  individual 

8.  Attack  on  industry 
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ADVERTISING  A  FORCE  FOR  GREATER  CIVILIZATION 

By  Bruce  Barton 

(See  page  267) 

Introduction 

I.  What  Samuel  Johnson  said. 
II.  Stuart  Chase  on  waste  in  advertising. 

A.  Cain  and  Abel. 

B.  Problem  of  distribution. 

Discussion 

I.  Cost  of  distribution  to  be  relatively  larger. 
A.  Activities  charged  against  it. 

II.  Advertising,  like  all  competition,  wasteful. 

A.  Competition  alone  makes  progress. 

B.  Number  of  gasoline  pumps. 

C.  Government  operation  would  mean  slowing  down  of  industry. 

III.  Advertising  the  driving  force  behind  production. 

A.  Savage  tribe  compared  with  city  dwellers. 

B.  Ruskin:  "  There  is  no  wealth  but  life." 
1.  Release  of  human  energy. 

IV.  Advertising  men  should  have  humility. 

A.  Advertising  growing  and  changing. 

B.  Nobody  an  advertising  expert. 

Conclusion 


I. 

Anecdote  of  Henry  Irving. 

II. 

Laplace. 

III. 

Servants  in  a  great  cause. 

Cue  Card 

1.  Sam  Johnson 

2.  Stuart  Chase 

3.  Cain  and  Abel 

4.  Cost  of  distribution 

5.  Competition 

6.  Government  operation 

7.  Savages  versus  citizens 

8.  "No  wealth  but  life" 

9.  Humility 

10.  Irving,  Laplace 
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EDUCATING  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PIONEERS 
By  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 

(See  page  120) 
Introduction 

I.  Dissatisfaction  with  present-day  education. 
II.  Dewey  to  Gridley. 

A.  Expensive  schools  that  fail  to  make  ready. 
Discussion 

I.  Negative  character  of  education. 

A.  Represses  faults  instead  of  creating  virtues. 

B.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

C.  Quotation  from  Milton. 

II.  Conformity  to  pattern  rather  than  release  of  energy. 

A.  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics. 

B.  Need  of  pioneering. 

C.  Vocational  courses  not  enough. 

1.  Contain  no  summons  to  climb. 

2.  Merely  diagram  to  follow. 
III.  Things  every  pioneer  should  have. 

A.  Power  to  analyze. 

1.  Capacity  to  distinguish  and  divide. 
a.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

B.  Broad  horizon. 

1.  Darwin,  Wilson,  Carnegie. 

2.  Seeing  beyond  one's  own  dooryard. 

3.  A  comprehensive  view  of  civilization. 

C.  Power  to  see  private  business  as  public  service. 

1.  Science  and  medicine  as  partners  of  the  state. 

2.  The  executive  as  servant  of  the  Republic. 

3.  "  Moral  aims  of  the  war." 
Conclusion 

A.  The  moral  aims  of  peace. 

1.  Something  nobler  than  private  pleasure  or  interest. 

2.  Roosevelt  and  Riis. 

Cue  Card 

1.  Dissatisfaction 

2.  Dewey  to  Gridley 

3.  Repressing  instead  of  creating 

4.  Wheeler 

5.  Constructive  energy 

6.  Vocational  education 

7.  The  pioneer  must  have 

a.  Power  to  analyze 

b.  Broad  horizon 

c.  Social  responsibility 

8.  Moral  aims  of  peace 

9.  Roosevelt  and  Riis 
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Five  Steps. — Lyman  Abbott,  years  ago,  wrote  an  "Open 
Letter,"  which  was  reprinted  in  Matthews'  "  Notes  on  Speech 
Making."  In  it  is  a  remarkably  neat  and  concise  summary  of 
the  stages  of  preparation.     He  says: 

In  special  preparation,  [there  are]  five  successive  steps:  (1)  What  is 
the  object  of  this  speech?  What  end  is  it  to  serve?  What  verdict  is  it 
to  win?  What  result  is  it  to  accomplish?  (2)  Central  thought.  What 
thought  lodged  in  the  mind  of  an  auditor  will  best  accomplish  the 
desired  result?  (3)  Analysis  of  this  central  thought  into  three  or  four 
propositions,  the  enforcement  and  illustration  of  which  will  serve  to 
fasten  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  the  central  thought,  and  so  to  secure 
the  desired  result.  (4)  Some  illustrations  or  concrete  statements  of  each 
of  these  separate  propositions.  (5)  These  four  points  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind;  then  an  endeavor  on  these  lines  of  thought  to  win  this  result  with 
this  audience,  exactly  as  one  would  endeavor  to  win  assent  from  an 
individual. 

Do  Not  Memorize. — Suppose  now  that  you  have  arranged  and 
rearranged  the  order  of  your  points  and  have  finally  made  the 
last  outline  for  your  speech.  Do  not  be  superstitious  about  it. 
Always  be  ready  to  change  it  again  if  you  think  of  something 
better.  But  you  are  now  wondering  just  how  much  you  will 
be  able  to  recall  on  the  platform.  Will  you  be  cool  enough  and 
fluent  enough  to  give  more  than  your  outline  slightly  expanded? 
Will  there  be  flesh  and  blood  enough  to  the  skeleton  to  make  a 
full-bodied,  attractive  talk?  Some  speakers  try  to  make  sure 
of  this  by  writing  out  the  speech  and  memorizing  it,  but  very  few 
are  successful  with  this  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  memorize  a  speech  well  enough  to  give  it  without 
fear  of  forgetting  it.  The  speaker  cannot  let  himself  go.  He 
talks  at  the  audience  instead  of  to  it.  His  eye  has  an  abstracted, 
far-away  look  as  though  he  were  trying  to  do  a  difficult  problem 
without  pencil  and  paper.  He  has  no  ideas  and  is  merely  groping 
for  words.  He  looks  in,  not  out,  and  is  not  in  touch  with  his 
audience,  who  soon  detect  his  absorption  and  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing embarrassment.  The  speaker  fails  to  impart  his  message. 
There  is  no  real  communication  or  practical  expression. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  is  sure  of  "his  lines,"  he  is 
rarely  a  good  enough  actor  to  give  the  necessary  illusion  of 
spontaneity,  of  forging  the  language  from  ideas  that  are  red-hot 
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with  enthusiasm  and  the  desire  for  communication.  A  hint 
of  cold  storage,  of  over-elaborated  preparation,  is  not  compatible 
with  directness  and  sincerity.  If  the  speaker  is  not  halting,  he 
is  usually  glib  or  rapid  or  fails  to  pause  or  inflect  as  the  speaker 
does  who  is  actually  creating  and  fitting  the  speech  to  the  audi- 
ence before  him.  Then,  too,  the  language  of  a  memorized  speech 
is  liable  to  be  comparatively  formal  and  bookish.  It  smacks  of 
the  essay,  and  its  usual  lack  of  colloquial  and  conversational 
intimacy  makes  impossible  the  charm  of  the  extemporaneous 
address.  Of  course,  Chautauqua  lecturers  and  others  who  give 
the  one  speech  before  many  audiences  no  doubt  memorize  their 
material.  But  this  memorizing  may  have  been  unconscious  and 
involuntary,  just  as  the  salesman's  canvass  finally  becomes  stereo- 
typed and  memorized.  He  gives  it  with  as  much  dash  and 
spontaneity,  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  thought  and  situation 
evoking  the  same  responses  in  language  day  after  day  finally 
gives  him  a  pattern  hard  to  avoid.  Skilful  actors,  salesmen  and 
public  speakers  are  conscious  of  this  danger  of  mechanical  speech 
in  their  routine  and  overcome  it  by  added  mental  alertness. 

Do  Not  Read  the  Speech. — Reading  a  speech  is  just  as  bad. 
The  speaker  cannot  come  to  grips  with  his  audience.  He  gets 
behind  a  stand  and  looks  up  now  and  then  from  his  paper. 
He  may  try  to  be  cheerful  and  intimate,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  The 
audience  waits  politely  for  some  one  who  can  talk  and  will  enjoy 
talking  to  them.  They  know  how  to  read  and  can  get  that  sort 
of  thing  in  the  convention  bulletin.  A  President  may  read 
his  inaugural  address  or  his  message  to  Congress  because  the 
occasion  is  one  of  unusual  formality  and  dignity,  and  calls  for 
greater  precision,  conciseness  and  elegance.  Too  many  business 
men  read  papers  at  their  conventions.  Better  be  convicted  of 
dullness  than  a  bit  of  clumsiness.  So  everybody  suffers  in  the 
name  of  strict  propriety. 

Purple  Patches. — Some  speakers  write  out  and  memorize  a 
few  passages  that  demand  especially  accurate  and  emphatic 
statement.  These  purple  patches  are  difficult  to  join  neatly 
to  the  extemporized  parts  and  usually  betray  themselves  by 
their  different  style  of  language  and  delivery.  Webster  is  said 
to  have  frequently  used  this  device,  but  as  a  professional  orator 
he  wrote  out  many  reflections  and  arguments  for  future  use. 
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Then,  too,  he  had  an  elevation  and  dignity  in  extemporaneous 
speaking  which  differed  little  from  his  writing. 

Extemporize. — The  fact  is,  public  speaking  must  be  as  fresh 
and  warm  as  conversation.  You  must  be  conscious  only  of  the 
thought.  You  must  be  free  to  choose  or  reject  words  on  the 
instant.  This  implies  a  preparation  in  which  you  have  mentally 
gone  through  your  speech  or  said  it  aloud  to  yourself  a  number 
of  times,  letting  the  words  come  as  they  will,  as  you  would  in  dis- 
cussing the  items  with  some  one  else.  Adolphe  Thiers,  the 
the  French  statesman,  used  to  discuss  with  his  friends  in  the 
afternoon  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  going  to  address 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  evening.  On  the  platform,  after 
this  kind  of  rehearsal,  the  argument,  explanation  and  illustra- 
tions are  recalled  so  vividly  in  the  order  that  you  have  considered 
them,  that  they  will  speak  out  almost  in  spite  of  you. 

None  of  us  can  do  a  thing  like  this  exactly  as  another  does  it. 
We  are  subject  to  differences  in  temperament  and  training. 
Some  cannot  hold  ideas  clearly  or  follow  them  through  their 
details  unless  they  write  them  out  pretty  fully,  and  this  is  very 
helpful  if  you  do  not  try  to  memorize  the  individual  words  and 
phrases.  Others  prefer  to  walk  about  and  talk  to  themselves, 
outline  in  hand.  Sitting  quietly  and  talking  silently  to  an 
imaginary  person  or  audience  is  recommended.  Francisque 
Sarcey,  one  of  the  most  popular  French  lecturers  and  critics  of 
the  last  generation,  gives  some  interesting  and  suggestive  advice 
in  his  book  "Recollections  of  Middle  Life."     He  says: 

Get  up  and  walk — The  movement  of  the  body  lashes  the  blood  and 
aids  the  movement  of  the  mind  .  .  . 

Force  yourself  to  improvise.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  badly 
constructed  phrases,  or  inappropriate  words — go  your  way.  Push  on 
to  the  end  of  the  development,  and  the  end  once  reached,  recommence 
the  same  exercise,  recommence  it  three  times,  four  times,  ten  times 
without  tiring.  You  will  have  some  trouble  at  first.  The  development 
will  be  short  and  meagre;  little  by  little  around  the  principal  theme 
there  will  group  themselves  accessory  ideas  or  convincing  facts  or  pat 
anecdotes  that  will  extend  and  enrich  it.  Do  not  stop  in  this  work  until 
you  notice  that  in  this  taking  up  the  same  theme  you  fall  into  the  same 
development  and  that  this  development,  with  its  terms  of  language  and 
order  of  phrases,  fixes  itself  into  your  memory.  For  what  is  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  I  recommend  to  you? 
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To  prepare  you  for  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  terms  and  phrases  upon 
the  subject  that  you  are  to  treat  ...  a  considerable  number  must  be 
accumulated  in  advance;  it  is  a  store  of  ammunition  with  which  you 
provide  yourself  for  the  great  day.  [Before  your  audience  you  will  find 
that  your  mind]  draws  from  that  mass  of  words  and  phrases  accumu- 
lated beforehand,  or  rather  that  mass  itself  is  set  in  motion  and  runs 
toward  it  and  carries  it  along,  it  follows  the  flood,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  improvising  what  it  recites,  and  in  fact  it  is  improvising  even  while 
reciting. 

There  will  come  a  time  when,  even  with  themes  that  are  new  to  you, 
you  will  no  longer  need,  in  order  to  establish  the  development,  ten  or 
twelve  successive  improvisations.  In  a  few  hours,  spread  over  two  or 
three  days,  you  will  get  through  the  preparation  on  condition,  be  it 
understood,  it  is  a  prime  condition,  of  fully  possessing  your  subject. 

An  Exception. — It  is  often  helpful  to  memorize  a  very  brief 
introduction  and  conclusion.  They  are  no  strain  on  the  memory 
and  help  one  to  begin  confidently  and  firmly  and  to  end  without 
delay  and  confusion.  If  this  device  seems  like  an  added  burden, 
give  it  up. 

But  have  the  courage  to  give  your  next  talk  extemporaneously. 
There  is  a  refuge,  especially  for  beginners,  in  the  memorized 
speech,  but  it  has  its  dangers  to  offset  those  of  the  bolder  way. 
And  life  is  too  short  for  that  kind  of  memory  drill.  Never  mind 
your  hesitation  and  lapses  in  language.  Go  on;  go  through  with 
your  story.  The  audience  is  with  you  and  does  not  expect  too 
much.  When  you  sit  down,  a  thousand  things  may  come  racing 
through  your  mind,  just  too  late  to  tell  them  with  all  the  elo- 
quence you  had  intended.  But  this  is  a  stock  joke  that  has  been 
played  often  enough  by  an  ironic  fate  upon  the  greatest  orators. 
So  take  your  medicine.  It  will  make  you  all  the  keener  to  show 
what  you  can  do  the  next  time. 

Be  Rested. — Your  preparation  will  be  largely  wasted  if  you 
come  to  your  audience  tired.  Many  speakers  plan  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon  before  they  go  to  the  evening's  assign- 
ment. If  they  are  to  speak  in  the  morning,  they  make  sure 
of  a  good  night's  rest.  Good  health,  a  clear  eye  and  refreshed 
spirit  are  eloouent  and  make  speaking  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
nightmare. 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pudding. — The  following  speech  is  a  good 
example  of  the  sustained  and  systematic  thinking  of  which  many 
business  men  are  capable.  Argument  is  made  effective  by 
establishing  a  common  ground,  by  a  concise  and  interesting 
statement  of  the  facts  from  which  the  problems  are  discovered  and 
the  solutions  offered. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MERCHANDISING 

By  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  before 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  June  6,  1928 

Introduction 

I.  Courage  of  your  association  in  asking  me  to  discuss  your  policies. 
II.  Assurance  of  sympathetic  reception. 

Discussion 

I.  General  problems  of  merchandising. 

A.  Some  definitions  too  simple. 

1.  Special  difficulties  in  electrical  goods. 

B.  Satisfying  the  customer. 

1.  Encouraging  him  to  return. 

C.  Cost  of  distribution. 

1.  Variations  in  rent,  advertising  and  peaks  of  selling. 

D.  Size  of  stocks. 

1.  Rapid  turnover  versus  complete  equipment. 
II.  Retail  distribution  in  electrical  industry. 

A.  More  or  less  complete  line  of  articles. 

B.  An  indicated  retail  price  for  each  of  these  articles. 

C.  Special  demonstrations  for  the  particular  pushing  of  each  line. 

D.  Extensive  advertising  to  build  up  a  demand. 

III.  Disadvantages  of  the  system. 

A.  Duplication  of  similar  articles  in  several  lines. 

B.  Difficulty  of  bringing  customer  to  a  choice. 

C.  Failure  of  demonstrators  to  play  fair. 

D.  Practice  of  naming  retail  price  in  advance. 
Conclusion 

I.  Sale  of  current  chief  object  of  electrical  merchandising. 
II.  Question  whether  rival  distributing  system  is  best. 

Cue  Card 

1.  Your  courage 

2.  Definitions 

3.  Distribution 

4.  Stocks 

5.  Retailing 

6.  Demonstrations 

7.  Disadvantages 
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a.  Duplication 

b.  Closing  customers 

c.  Unfair  demonstrators 

d.  Naming  prices  in  advance 

8.  Sale  of  current 

9.  Which  system? 

Your  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  courage  in  asking  some 
of  us  retailers  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  distributing  the 
goods  you  make,  to  tell  you  our  problems  and  how  some  of  your  policies 
look  to  us.  You  have  already  given  ample  evidence  of  wishing  to  meet 
our  needs,  so  that  I  feel  assured  of  a  sympathetic  reception,  even  though 
I  know  in  advance  that  you  will  not  agree  with  me. 

To  a  merchant,  the  distribution  of  electrical  goods  is  a  part  of  distribu- 
tion in  general.  The  merchant,  therefore,  attempts  to  apply  the  same 
policies  to  the  electrical  goods  that  he  finds  successful  in  other  goods, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  best  begin  by  stating  a  few  fundamentals  of  mer- 
chandising and  then  see  how  those  merchandising  necessities  link  up 
with  the  particular  peculiarities  of  the  electrical  business. 

I  am  always  irritated  when  I  hear  a  man  say  that  the  problem  of 
merchandising  is  to  have  the  right  goods,  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the 
right  prices.  This  statement  makes  it  all  seem  so  simple;  and  yet  it  is 
pompously  enunciated  as  a  profound  truth  over  and  over  again.  When 
we  try  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  electrical  articles  to  offer  our  cus- 
tomers, we  are  confronted  by  a  double  problem.  First,  we  wish  to  offer 
them  a  proper  choice  of  toasters,  urns,  and  flatirons,  percolators,  and 
so  on,  at  varying  prices  and  varying  designs.  But  then  we  find  that 
different  customers  also  prefer  different  types  of  make,  some  of  which 
are  in  complete  lines  and  others  cover  only  a  few  articles.  If,  therefore, 
we  attempt  to  carry  a  complete  line  of  each  different  make,  we  find 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  confusion  of  choice  and  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  in  stock  on  all  of  the  items  which  we  are  carrying.  Now  our 
object  as  merchants  is  so  far  as  possible  to  help  the  customer  in  his 
choice,  and  to  do  this  properly  we  must  make  the  choice  as  easy  as 
circumstances  permit.  Good  merchandising  would,  therefore,  demand 
one  of  two  practices,  either  that  we  carry  in  one  store,  one  complete  line, 
or  that  we  carry  such  items  out  of  each  line  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
best,  the  whole,  of  course,  constituting  a  complete  selection.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  again. 

Second,  good  merchandising  demands  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer 
in  buying  what  he  or  she  wants.  An  article  must  not  only  be  sold  at  a 
profit,  but  also  must  carry  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  good  will,  which 
encourages  the  customer  to  come  back  and  keeps  the  store  going  next 
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week  and  next  year.  Salesmanship  should  be  directed  to  this  end,  and 
our  whole  policy  of  allowing  exchanges  and  so  forth  is  to  insure  the  fact 
that  our  sales  people  do  not  oversell  a  customer.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  sales  people  must  be  controlled  by  the  store  and  must  be 
definitely  supervised  from  the  customer  point  of  view. 

Third,  the  costs  of  distribution  vary  greatly.  It  is  too  often  taken  for 
granted  that  these  costs  are  a  definite,  fixed  per  cent.  In  fact,  I  wonder 
if  the  costs  of  distribution  do  not  vary  as  much  as  the  costs  of  manu- 
facturing. For  instance,  advertising  cost  varies  from  1  to  6  per  cent. 
Rent  varies  with  the  volume  of  business  done  in  a  given  space,  from  2 
to  10  per  cent.  Selling  cost  varies  with  the  possibility  of  sales  in  differ- 
ent locations,  and  with  the  excellence  of  service.  Let  me  illustrate  for 
a  moment  the  causes  for  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  salesmanship: 
Every  store  does  about  double  its  average  monthly  business  in  Decem- 
ber. Every  store  does  a  fraction  of  its  average  monthly  business  in 
July  and  August.  Every  store  is  much  busier  on  Saturday  than  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Every  store  is  comparatively  empty  from  9:00  until  11:00  and  from 
4:00  to  5:30,  and  very  busy  between  11:00  and  4:00.  Now  if  we  were 
to  have  enough  trained  sales  people  to  take  care  of  trade  in  December  on 
a  Saturday  between  11:00  and  4:00,  we  must  be  tremendously  over- 
supplied  in  July  on  a  Monday  between  9:00  and  11:00.  Therefore, 
we  must  make  some  arrangements  which  will  offset  this  wide  hourly, 
weekly  and  monthly  variation.  We  do  it  by  means  of  daily  part- 
timers,  who  come  in  at  11:00  and  leave  at  4:00;  we  have  Saturday 
specials,  who  come  in  only  on  Saturdays;  and  along  during  the  fall,  we 
build  up  a  surplus  force  to  take  care  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

But  at  that  we  only  do  a  partial  job.  Partial,  because  the  irregu- 
larities are  so  spasmodic,  and  because  we  cannot  pick  up  as  expert  sales 
clerks  for  such  irregular  intervals  as  we  demand  for  our  minimum 
business.  You  can  see  from  this  that  every  store  must  choose  between 
great  expense  for  selling  and  some  degree  of  poor  salesmanship,  and  the 
way  in  which  each  store  chooses,  brings  about  a  particular  character 
for  that  store  and  a  comparatively  high  or  low  cost  of  selling.  This 
cost  of  selling  may  vary  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 

Fourth,  the  completeness  of  choice  varies  in  different  stores.  Some 
stores  have  a  policy  of  low  stocks  and  rapid  turnover.  Others  have  a 
policy  of  carrying  exceptional  articles  for  exceptional  customer  require- 
ments. It  is  easy  enough  to  achieve  high  turnover,  by  keeping  only 
such  articles  as  are  in  normal  demand.  This  means  a  low  cost  of  storage, 
of  inventory  and  ease  of  handling.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  thing  to  do 
were  it  not  for  the  sacrifice  of  good  will  when  some  customer  demands 
some  peculiar  coJor  or  material  or  shape  and  has  to  go  elsewhere  to  find 
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it.  That  customer's  normal  trade  is  also  likely  to  go  elsewhere  under 
these  circumstances.  Yet  no  store  can  afford  to  fill  itself  up  with 
abnormal  articles,  for  these  rapidly  turn  into  junk.  Where  to  draw  the 
line?  This  is  the  practical  problem  with  which  we  merchants  are 
faced,  and  it  is  as  we  answer  this  that  we  build  up  stores  having  differ- 
ent characters  and  having  different  rates  of  expense.  These  expenses 
are  shown  particularly  in  markdowns,  which  may  vary  from  perhaps  2 
to  10  per  cent,  but  they  are  also  shown  through  more  or  less  expense  of 
store  operations. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  methods  of  retail  distribution  which  you  have 
built  up  in  the  electrical  industry  and  see  how  they  fit  in  with  the 
demands  of  good  merchandising.     You  have  built  up  your  systems  on 

1.  More  or  less  complete  lines  of  articles 

2.  An  indicated  retail  price  for  each  of  these  articles 

3.  Special  demonstrations  for  the  particular  pushing  of  each  line 

4.  Extensive  advertising  to  build  up  a  demand  for  your  particular 

articles  and  for  your  name  in  general 

This  system  brings  it  about  that  you  simply  have  to  bring  your 
articles  into  a  store,  be  given  floor  space,  and  sales  result.  Prices  are 
made,  the  demonstrator  demonstrates,  the  public  demands,  and  the 
supply  is  at  hand.  It  is  all  very  complete  and  very  well  worked  out, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  way  for  the  storekeeper.  And  it  works.  Evidences 
of  this  are  available  at  every  hand.  I  need  not  go  into  this  any  further 
in  such  a  gathering,  for  I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  it.  I  can  there- 
fore turn  immediately  to  the  problem  of  adapting  this  system  to  the 
necessities  of  good  merchandising.  I  want  to  interject  one  remark 
at  this  point:  that  is,  that  the  necessity  of  sound  merchandising  is  far 
greater  today  than,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  more  good 
merchants  in  the  field,  and  competition  is  infinitely  more  keen.  We 
cannot  afford  loose  methods  or  loose  thinking  if  we  are  to  stay  in 
business — proofs  of  this  are  available  at  every  hand. 

Now,  when  your  system  is  interjected  into  a  store,  it  brings  about 
several  grave  difficulties  from  a  merchandising  point  of  view: 

First,  it  brings  about  a  duplication  of  similar  articles  if  several  lines 
are  carried,  which  really  do  not  add  to  the  customer's  range  of  choice. 
This  means  more  display  space,  difficulty  of  keeping  in  stock  on  the 
increased  range  of  items,  confusion  in  the  stockroom,  a  multiplicity 
of  many  small  orders.  All  this  means  that  a  store  is  apt  to  be  sold  out 
on  its  best-selling  articles,  and  adds  to  expense  generally. 

Second,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  customer  to  a  rapid  and  certain 
choice.     Why  this  toaster  against  that  at  the  same  price?     The  more 
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she  sees,  the  more  uncertain  she  becomes.  You  attempt  to  meet  this 
with  your  expert  demonstrators,  who  can  talk  with  conviction  on  the 
small  conveniences  and  the  hidden  excellencies  of  different  devices. 
But  when  several  demonstrators  demonstrate  conflicting  excellencies, 
the  confusion  of  the  customer  ends  in  rapid  flight. 

Third,  your  extensive  advertising  certainly  familiarizes  the  public 
with  your  name,  and  makes  for  ease  of  selling;  unless  the  customer 
happens  to  bump  into  a  rival  display  and  demonstrator  first.  Then 
anything  may  happen.  The  demonstrator  may  play  fair,  and  sell 
rival  goods;  or  may  enter  into  rapid  super-sales  argument;  or  may 
disparage  the  other  line,  and  thus  cast  a  doubt  over  electrical  goods  in 
general,  from  which  we  all  suffer.  All  this  is  impossible  to  control, 
and  its  evil  effects  are  only  too  evident  to  those  of  us  who  watch  it  daily 
at  close  range. 

Fourth,  your  practice  of  naming  the  retail  price  in  advance.  This 
is  the  easy  way.  But  it  is  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  really 
good  merchandising.  Partly,  as  shown  above,  because  the  costs  of 
merchandising  are  not  fixed,  but  widely  different.  More  especially, 
however,  because  the  naming  of  the  best  retail  price  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter,  and  cannot  be  done  at  long  range.  You  gentlemen  are 
experts  in  manufacturing,  and  you  devote  the  waking  hours  of  your  life 
to  these  problems.  But  the  problems  of  retail  selling  are  very  different, 
and  it  is  my  observation  that  manufacturers  are  not  capable,  by  tem- 
perament or  training,  of  dealing  with  these  problems,  any  more  than  we 
merchants  are  capable  of  manufacturing.  Often  a  very  slight  change 
in  retail  price  will  greatly  increase  the  sales;  often  a  slight  change  in 
display  or  location  will  bring  about  movement.  Sometimes  an  increased 
selection,  at  other  times  a  decreased  selection,  brings  about  added  sales. 
These  questions,  together  with  the  variations  of  costs,  are  the  subject 
of  our  thought  and  experimentation  during  our  waking  hours.  As  a 
result  of  our  training,  we  merchants  are  more  capable  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  solution  than  you  can  possibly  be. 

I  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  your  system  of  selling  is  incom- 
patible with  the  best  merchandising  practice.  It  may  be  effective  for 
the  small  store  in  a  small  town.  But  it  conflicts  fundamentally  with 
the  necessities  of  large  scale,  economical  and  efficient  merchandising 
practice,  and  a  more  effective  way  out  must  be  found. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  burning 
problem  of  public  utility  retailing  of  electrical  goods.  I  do  not  take 
this  problem  of  competition  as  seriously  as  some  of  my  colleagues,  for 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  the  public  utility  methods  of  mer- 
chandising are  so  clumsy  that  they  cannot  be  a  menace  to  us,  in  spite 
of  their  many  advantages,  as  long  as  we  are  as  expert  as  we  must  be. 
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Moreover,  this  public  utility  competition  is  not  a  national  problem,  in 
that  practices  vary  widely  in  different  localities.  Even  were  it  danger- 
ous, I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  we,  as  retailers,  can  prevent  public 
utilities  from  going  into  retailing,  or  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  what 
their  policies  should  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  policies  can  often 
be  compared  to  existing  retail  policies,  even  if  these  are  unsound 
and  unsuccessful  policies. 

But  I  do  raise  one  question  with  all  earnestness  to  those  who  guide 
public  utility  policies.  As  I  take  it,  you  are  interested  in  the  sale  of 
electrical  goods,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
consumption  of  current.  If  this  is  the  case,  would  you  not  be  wiser  and 
more  successful  if  you  studied  the  question  of  increasing  these  sales 
through  the  existing  retail  organizations,  whose  outlets  are  widespread 
and  well  established,  rather  than  add  a  single  or  several  retail  outlets, 
whose  sales  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total?  Your  present  methods 
irritate  and  annoy  the  retailers  who  must  make  their  living  out  of 
distribution  alone.  Why  create  this  ill-will?  Would  it  not  be  more 
effective  to  study  how  to  help  them  increase  their  distribution,  so  that 
increased  current  will  be  consumed?  And  are  there  not  greater  possi- 
bilities of  such  increase  than  by  setting  up  a  rival  distributing  system  of 
your  own? 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Give  a  three-minute  talk  in  which  you  review  the  content  of  a  magazine 
article.  Choose  something  in  which  you  have  already  a  lively  interest, 
something  which  you  can  retell  without  trying  to  memorize  it.  Make 
an  outline  and  be  sure  that  you  can  amplify  it  in  speech.  Use  the 
outline  before  the  class  if  you  wish,  but  remember  you  will  soon  be 
asked  to  get  along  without  it. 

2.  Give  a  four-minute  talk  in  which  you  urge  the  class  to  take  action  for  or 
against  some  proposed  public  measure.  Suppose  that  a  vote  will  be 
taken. 

3.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  ask  for  contributions  to  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  Red  Cross,  or  to  some  other  worthy  institution  or 
cause. 

4.  Try  to  win  the  support  of  the  class  for  your  candidate  in  the  coming 
city,  state  or  national  election. 

5.  Discuss  a  referendum  and  urge  the  class  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no." 

6.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  a  business  talk.  You  will  find  abundant 
material  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  conventions  of  bankers,  engi- 
neers, manufacturers,  salesmen  and  others.  Give  a  brief  review  of 
the  talk  and  show  how  it  violates  or  observes  the  principles  of  unity, 
coherence  and  emphasis. 

7.  Attend  a  lecture  or  speech  and  make  an  outline  of  the  contents.  Tell 
whether  it  conforms  to  the  principles  of  good  structure.  Was  the 
speaker  verbose  or  incoherent?  What  was  his  aim — clearness,  impres- 
siveness,  action  or  entertainment?  To  what  motives  did  he  appeal? 
Did  he  draw  illustrations  from  the  experience  of  his  audience? 

8.  Read  in  class  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  four  speeches  and  discuss 
the  several  methods  of  getting  attention.  Are  they  natural  or  strained? 
Is  humor,  anecdote,  explanation  or  any  other  device  effectively 
employed?     Are  any  of  the  introductions  too  long  or  too  short? 

9.  Make  a  similar  study  of  conclusions.  Give  good  examples  of  sum- 
mary, question  or  exhortation.  Is  the  conclusion  long,  short  or  simply 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  discussion? 

10.  Make  a  study  of  speeches  in  the  Congressional  Record.  (Congressmen 
are  glad  to  put  schools  and  colleges  on  their  mailing  lists.)  Find  specific 
causes  for  the  reputed  dullness  of  this  class  of  speeches.  Discuss 
purpose,  argument,  sincerity  and  length.  Find  a  good  speech  and 
give  the  reasons  for  its  effectiveness. 

11.  From  the  general  subject  "business,"  deduce  at  least  six  speech  titles 
which  show  selection  and  limitation  and  which  can  be  developed  into 
satisfactory  five-minute  speeches. 

12.  Let  a  committee  of  three  students  appointed  by  the  instructor  examine 
all  the  titles  submitted  for  assignment  11  and  post  or  distribute  on 
mimeographed  sheets  the  fifty  chosen  as  most  attractive. 
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13.  Choose  one  of  the  fifty  titles  selected  according  to  assignment  12  and 
give  a  five-minute  talk.  Give  the  outline  to  your  instructor  before 
you  speak. 

14.  Follow  the  procedure  indicated  in  assignments  11,  12  and  13  for  the 
general  subjects  "labor,"  "foreign  trade,"  "transportation,"  "fuel," 
"improvements  for  city  or  state"  and  other  subjects  that  suggest 
interesting  and  profitable  talk. 

15.  Try  the  following  exercise  for  practice  in  impromptu  speaking.  Let 
every  student  write  on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  one  subject  upon  which 
every  member  of  the  class  is  probably  somewhat  informed.  Let  the 
slips  be  collected  and  distributed  so  that  no  one  gets  his  own  topic. 
Three  minutes  may  be  allowed  the  students  to  make  a  few  notes.  If  a 
student  knows  nothing  about  the  subject  he  should  make  a  talk  by 
asking  a  few  pertinent  questions,  by  treating  the  topic  humorously,  or 
by  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  on  which  he  can 
speak.  Treat  the  exercise  as  a  game  in  which  no  one  may  quit.  The 
instructor  should  call  on  anyone  at  random.  The  student  should 
stand  before  the  class,  put  as  good  form  into  the  assignment  as  possible, 
and  not  exceed  three  minutes.  Every  one  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  this  practice. 

16.  Speak  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  The  Price  of  Success 

b.  The  Keeping  of  Records 

c.  Office  Management 

d.  Is  the  Golden  Rule  Practical  in  Business? 

e.  The  Principal  Factors  in  Writing  Selling  Letters 
/.  How  to  Choose  One's  Life  Work 

g.  A  Man  without  a  Country 

h.  The  Decline  of  the  Classics 

i.  Athletics  in  Our  College 

j.  Advertising  by  Radio 

k.  Choosing  a  Vocation 

I.  Railroads  and  Motor  Truck  Competition 

m.  Evolution  of  Social  Standards 

n.  The  Movies  and  Present  Literary  Taste 

o.  Tendencies  of  Modern  Education 

p.  Business  as  a  Profession 

q.  Problems  of  Porto  Rico 

r.  More  Business  with  Latin  America 

s.  Canadian  Industries  and  Resources 

t.  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper 

u.  Women  in  Business 

v.  Should  We  Revise  Our  Immigration  Laws? 

w.  Muscle  Shoals:  Privately  or  Publicly  Owned? 

x.  Causes  of  Failure 

y.  How  to  Study 

z.  Good  Will  in  Business 


CHAPTER  III 
BEFORE  THE  AUDIENCE 

If  we  could  prepare  the  delivery  of  a  speech  as  coolly  and 
methodically  as  we  can  the  substance,  our  problem  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  Some  try  to  do  this  very  thing  by  rehearsing 
a  memorized  speech,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  attempt  to 
discount  the  terrors  of  the  platform  usually  defeats  its  laudable 
purpose.  Delivery  is  largely  a  matter  of  personality,  and  because 
this  quality  is  so  difficult  to  analyze  and  even  more  difficult  to 
alter,  many  intelligent  speakers  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
it  their  attention.  They  are  thankful  for  the  ability  to  find  some- 
thing to  say.  They  get  up  to  tell  it  to  an  audience  as  they  would 
to  a  neighbor.  Sometimes  they  succeed.  But  the  conversa- 
tional manner  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient.  The  manner  must  be 
heightened.  A  conversational  tone  may  be  indistinct  or  harsh 
or  monotonous,  and  the  speaker's  manner  may  lack  authority 
and  energy.  His  speeches  read  well  in  the  newspapers  but  leave 
the  audiences  indifferent  or  impatient  at  so  intelligent  a  speaker's 
lack  of  impressiveness. 

Completing  the  Meaning. — To  urge  the  student  to  take  pains 
with  his  delivery  is  not  enough.  He  must  have  definite  ideas 
about  what  constitutes  good  presentation.  He  must  get  the 
habit  of  appreciating  differences  in  enunciation,  manner,  gesture, 
quality  and  modulation  of  voice.  He  must  ask  why  this  or  that 
is  effective  or  ineffective.  The  technique  of  delivery,  whether 
easy  or  difficult,  is  just  as  essential  to  the  speaker  as  to  the  actor. 
Both  must  put  the  breath  of  life  into  words — literally  "inspire" 
them  with  individual  meaning.  "Logical  content,"  the  surface 
or  general  meaning,  is  a  comparatively  vague  abstraction;  it 
must  be  given  body  and  direction  by  the  "personal  intent,"1  the 
accent  and  action  of  the  speaker.  How  many  interpretations 
may  be  drawn  from  the  same  words.     What  do  the  words  "They 

1  See  C.  H.  Woolbert,  "The  Fundamentals  of  Speech,"  p.  299. 
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come"  mean?  Do  they  imply  a  defiant  "Let  them  come!"  or 
a  relieved  "Ah,  here  they  come,"  or  a  triumphant  "I  told  you 
so,"  or  a  joyous  welcome,  or  an  incredulous  "I  don't  believe  it," 
or  a  resigned  "I'm  prepared  for  the  worst?"  Only  the  speaker's 
looks  and  the  color  and  inflections  of  his  voice  can  tell.  The 
eye,  the  body  and  the  voice  may  combine  to  give  twenty  widely 
varying  meanings  to  the  word  "yes."  Thought  and  language 
by  no  means  complete  the  picture.  Tone  and  action  say  a  great 
deal  in  every  case.  They  either  contradict  the  words  or  supple- 
ment them  with  needed  detail  and  vitality.  The  point  is,  they 
cannot  be  neglected.  If  they  are  not  controlled  and  energized, 
they  make  a  speech  of  their  own  which  conflicts  with  what  the 
speaker  is  trying  to  express. 

In  the  theatre  poor  scenery  is  worse  than  none.  It  only  dis- 
tracts the  audience  and  creates  bewilderment,  disappointment 
and  ridicule.  In  the  absence  of  scenery  the  playgoer  creates 
some  out  of  his  own  fancy,  an  idealized  setting  which  harmoni- 
ously completes  the  illusion  made  by  the  players.  Similarly 
in  reading  a  speech  one  visualizes  the  situation  and  the  speaker 
in  his  own  fashion  according  to  his  understanding  and  tempera- 
ment. He  has  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
he  can  reread  and  reflect  and  make  something  out  of  it  all  to 
repay  him.  At  least  his  imagination  is  free  to  construct  what  it 
can  from  the  words.  This  is  not  the  case  when  he  hears  the 
actual  speaker.  His  imagination  is  arrested,  and  he  is  confined 
to  the  picture  actually  presented.  A  good  speaker  will  greatly 
enrich  the  picture  without  violating  the  essentials  a  careful 
reader  might  have  got  from  the  printed  page.  A  poor  one  will 
correspondingly  limit  and  distort  the  meaning. 

Very  few  of  us  can  read  a  play  with  much  pleasure.  We 
simply  cannot  make  abounding  life  and  drama  out  of  printed 
pages.  The  specialist,  the  one  who  has  brooded  over  the  lines 
and  wrung  from  them  their  hidden  suggestion  and  thrill,  does 
that  for  us.  And  so  it  is  usually  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  delight 
and  mortification  at  our  own  dullness  that  we  see  a  company  of 
competent  actors  reveal  the  playwright's  passion  and  humanity. 

The  public  speaker  likewise  has  the  responsibility  of  interpret- 
ing himself  aright  by  alert  and  discriminating  variety  in  voice 
and  action.     His  art  must  create  an  impression  of  sincerity, 
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vigor,  competence  and  authority.  All  this  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  is  just  the  trouble.  Take  it  out  of  the  sub- 
conscious and  give  it  your  conscious  attention  until  right  habits 
are  fixed.     Then  let  it  slip  back  as  every  artist  does. 

The  Use  of  Notes. — Perhaps  the  first  question  that  faces  the 
beginner  is  the  use  of  notes.  Try  to  get  along  without  them. 
Every  audience  prefers  the  speaker  who  comes  forward  without 
notes,  papers,  helps  of  any  kind.  It  likes  to  feel  that  he  speaks 
from  a  deep  well  of  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  his  sugges- 
tion of  reserve  power  that  makes  him  impressive,  and  that  indi- 
cates the  leadership  his  listeners  wish  him  to  have.  Even  if  a 
well-known  authority  is  speaking,  his  influence  is  weakened  by 
the  presence  of  notes.  They  suggest  superficiality  or  formality 
(  •  or  lack  of  confidence.  The  gentleman  conversing  easily  and 
interestedly  does  not  need  notes.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  situa- 
tion even  if  he  does  not.  This,  too,  is  part  of  the  authority  that 
is  in  every  workman. 

There  is  a  still  weightier  objection  to  the  use  of  notes  before  an 
audience.  It  compels  the  eye  to  leave  the  audience  and  seek 
the  paper.  Now  the  eye  is  the  most  eloquent  part  of  the  speaker. 
It  gets  the  attention  and  holds  it.  Looking  at  the  floor  or  the 
ceiling  or  out  the  window,  anywhere  except  into  the  faces  of  your 
audience,  is  fatal.  "I'd  like  to  know  why  Prexy  is  always  looking 
at  me,"  one  college  freshman  is  reported  to  have  said.  " That's 
queer,"  retorted  the  other,  "I  thought  he  was  looking  at  me."1 
This  sense  of  individual  searching  and  questioning  is  necessary. 
The  eye  has  a  magnetism.  It  induces  the  current  of  sympathy. 
Do  not  break  the  spell  by  looking  away  at  a  paper.  No  matter 
how  quickly  the  eye  returns,  the  crowd  unity,  that  absorption 
of  the  individual  by  the  mass,  is  gone.  The  individual  minds 
have  relaxed,  the  attention  has  been  caught  by  irrelevant  matters, 
and  the  speaker  must  begin  again  the  more  or  less  difficult  task 
of  creating  a  sustained  interest. 

Short  talks  before  a  class  are  not  hard  to  manage  without 
notes.  Your  preparation  will  have  given  you  ample  material 
arranged  in  a  very  definite  form  so  that  you  can  easily  recall  it 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  cues.    These  leads  are  the  main  headings  of 

1  See  J.  A.  Winans,  "Public  Speaking,"  p.  39. 
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your  outline.  There  ought  not  to  be  more  than  three  or  four 
and  they  can  be  readily  memorized. 

If  you  still  think  you  will  be  more  comfortable  and  confident 
with  a  few  written  reminders  for  support,  set  down  on  a  small 
card  the  few  headings  and  subtopics  that  are  vital — and  write 
them  so  that  you  can  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  As  you 
step  forward  to  begin  your  talk  place  the  card  on  the  table  or 
stand,  and  forget  it.  If  you  should  happen  to  need  it,  which  is 
not  likely,  turn  coolly  to  the  card  and  examine  it  leisurely.  If 
you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  you  will  be  nervously  and  uselessly 
looking  at  it  every  moment  and  will  spoil  your  talk.  It  is  better 
to  keep  your  card  of  notes  in  your  pocket  where  you  cannot  get 
at  it  readily. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  are  slow  in  acquiring  this  greater 
confidence  in  yourself.  You  can  make  a  good  talk  with  notes, 
as  many  speakers  do,  if  you  use  them  as  sparingly  as  possible 
and  aim  to  put  them  aside  altogether.  Of  course,  statistics  and 
quotations  more  than  a  line  or  two  in  length  must  be  read  or 
their  genuineness  will  be  doubted,  but  even  though  they  carry 
added  conviction,  they  may  still  be  considered  a  necessary  evil. 

Before  You  Are  Introduced. — With  this  caution,  let  us  follow 
chronologically,  as  far  as  possible,  your  course  during  a  single 
platform  experience.  You  are  under  fire  the  moment  you  step  on 
the  platform.  While  you  are  seated  waiting  your  turn  to  speak, 
the  audience  is  keenly  judging  you.  "What  you  are  speaks 
so  loud,"  said  Emerson,  "that  I  can't  hear  what  you  say." 
Thoughtfulness  at  this  time  will  create  so  favorable  an  impression 
that  you  will  begin  with  a  big  advantage,  one  that  even  a  clumsy 
opening  may  not  destroy.  Audiences  are  naturally  sympathetic, 
and  if  the  speaker  looks  and  acts  like  a  gentleman,  if  he  seems 
modest,  honest  and  earnest,  they  want  him  to  win.  Behave 
with  an  unobtrusive  but  cheerful  dignity.  Listen  attentively 
to  the  other  speakers  if  there  are  any.  Sit  easily  erect,  assuming 
neither  a  military  rigidity  nor  the  still  worse  self-conscious,  make- 
believe  ease.  Do  not  talk  glibly  to  the  chairman.  Do  not 
whisper  any  more  than  is  necessary.  If  someone  in  the  audience 
does  it  during  your  talk,  you  will  be  disturbed.  Do  not  bow  or 
smile  to  acquaintances  in  the  audience.  It  is  easy  to  give  the 
impression  of  "showing  off."     Courtesy  and  tact,  the  active 
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study  of  the  audience  that  governs  your  preparation,  will  give 
you  counsel  here.  See  yourself  in  the  audience  looking  up  at  the 
speaker  and  your  bearing  will  be  appropriate. 

Presently  the  chairman  is  introducing  you.  Do  not  make  faces 
or  in  any  way  try  to  signal  the  audience  that  the  nice  things  he  is 
saying  about  you  are  not  true.  The  chairman,  if  he  is  competent, 
will  be  complimentary  and  not  flattering.  There  is  always  a 
good  reason  why  the  speaker  is  present.  He  occupies  a  position 
which  gives  him  special  knowledge,  he  is  an  old  friend  or  he  has 
a  reputation  for  achievement  in  some  field  or  other.  There  is 
no  need  of  exaggerated  praise  in  presenting  him  to  the  audience. 
In  fact,  flattery  always  embarrasses  both  the  audience  and  the 
speaker.  If  the  person  introduced  disowns  it,  he  causes  further 
self-consciousness  and  embarrassment;  if  he  ignores  it,  the  audi- 
ence may  regard  him  as  a  rather  vain  fellow  after  all.  In  either 
case,  the  speaker  has  lost  the  opportunity  to  make  an  effective 
beginning  and  starts  with  a  serious  handicap.  The  chairman, 
of  course,  should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  usually  concludes 
by  turning  to  the  speaker  with  some  such  phrase  as:  "I  am  very 
glad  to  introduce  Mr.  John  Smith." 

Beginning  the  Speech.— You  rise  then  and  acknowledge  the 
introduction.  You  may  stand  at  your  chair,  bow  slightly,  and 
say  "Mr.  Chairman."  Walk  in  a  businesslike  manner  to  the 
stand  or  table  or  to  the  center  of  the  platform,  well  down  front, 
and  say  " Ladies  and  gentlemen."  Or  you  may  walk  immediately 
to  the  front,  turn  first  to  the  chairman  and  then  to  your  audience. 
The  chairman  should  not  sit  until  he  has  acknowledged  your 
words  with  a  bow.  If  you  are  addressing  a  political  gathering  or 
one  that  celebrates  patriotism,  the  words  "Fellow  Citizens"  are 
appropriate  and  carry  a  fresh  significance.  You  may  particu- 
larize by  such  phrases  as  "Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce "  or  "  Fellow  Members  " ;  but  do  not  call  off  a  list  as  debaters 
sometimes  do  with  their  "Mr.  Chairman,  worthy  opponents, 
honorable  judges,  members  of  the  society,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
You  may  overlook  some  group  and  in  any  event  you  are  either 
too  formal  or  a  bit  ludicrous.  It  is  often  best  to  begin  without 
any  salutation,  especially  before  small  and  intimate  groups. 

If  you  have  planned  what  still  seems  like  a  natural  and  satis- 
factory beginning,  you  had  better  stick  to  it,  unless  a  change 
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suggested  by  the  chairman's  remarks  is  especially  definite  and 
relevant.  Do  not  begin  by  talking  about  yourself  in  either 
apology  or  explanation.  This  is  another  form  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  weakness  and  is  almost  sure  to  make  a  poor  impression 
upon  your  hearers. 

Position. — Pause  a  moment  before  you  begin.  Look  at  the 
audience  for  a  few  seconds  while  it  is  composing  itself.  A 
purposeful  silence  always  gets  attention.  Stand  comfortably 
erect,  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other.  Many  directions 
may  be  given  about  position,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  mislead- 
ing if  taken  too  literally.  The  feet  need  not  necessarily  be  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  You  need  not  consciously  rest  upon 
the  heel  of  the  rear  foot  or  upon  the  ball  of  the  forward  foot. 
What  you  need  is  a  freedom  that  not  only  feels  satisfactory  to 
you  but  one  that  looks  easy  and  well  poised  to  the  audience. 
Any  position  that  makes  it  seem  difficult  to  move  at  once  in  any 
direction  is  wrong.  If  you  rest  heavily  upon  the  heels,  you  will 
be  tempted  to  stay  there  and  will  soon  look  stiff  and  as  if  you  were 
bolted  to  the  floor.  If  you  fold  your  arms  or  hold  your  hands 
behind  you,  you  will  presently  look  equally  ungainly  and  will  find 
it  hard  to  break  the  lock.  You  cannot  dispose  of  troublesome 
hands  by  putting  them  into  your  pockets.  All  these  devices 
seem  a  little  helpful  at  first,  but  they  betray  you  into  violating 
the  principle  of  spontaneous  action.  When  you  are  talking  to 
the  members  of  your  family  or  explaining  a  play  to  your  fellow 
members  on  the  team,  you  are  buoyant  and  active  with  your 
whole  body.  The  trunk  bends,  the  head  turns,  the  eye  flashes, 
the  arm  strikes  out  and  the  legs  move  to  support  the  action ;  that 
is,  we  are  all  of  a  piece.  The  ankle,  the  knee,  the  wrist,  the  elbow, 
the  neck,  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  are  related.  The 
movement  in  one  produces  action  in  practically  all  of  them. 
There  is  a  wonderful  correlation  and  a  rhythm  that  takes  care  of 
itself  in  our  instinctive  and  involuntary  action — the  kind  we 
engage  in  when  we  are  alone  or  with  those  who  cause  us  no 
self-consciousness.  We  seldom  notice  this  natural  grace  just 
because  it  is  so  common  and  apparently  inevitable.  But  any 
kind  of  fear,  whether  worry,  doubt,  haste,  stage  fright,  interferes 
in  some  measure  with  it,  the  more  acute  fears  becoming  even 
paralyzing  in  their  effects.     When  an  audience  pays  any  atten- 
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tion  to  a  speaker's  action  it  is  usually  to  ask,  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  him?"  Alert,  graceful  carriage  is  taken  for  granted.  We 
expect  it  just  as  we  expect  the  bottle  of  milk  at  the  door  every 
morning  without  stopping  to  reflect  how  much  resourcefulness 
and  effort  are  behind  it. 

Recovering  Conversational  Ease. — Your  problem,  then,  is  to 
keep  or  to  recover  your  native  ease.  You  are  exhorted  to  be 
natural,  but  this  advice,  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  I,  is  not  very 
helpful.  In  your  excitement  you  scramble  somehow  through 
your  work  with  no  thought  of  your  body.  You  are  so  absorbed 
in  saying  at  least  part  of  what  you  had  in  mind  that  you  cannot 
possibly  study  your  manner,  and  are  thankful  to  accomplish  that 
much.  Your  anxiety  has  in  part  crippled  you  and  you  do  the 
only  thing  natural  for  you  at  that  time.  You  are  natural  but 
not  satisfactory.  You  are  in  a  sense  learning  all  over  again  how 
to  talk  and  act  in  company.  The  baby  learning  to  walk  has  much 
of  your  clumsiness.  He  is  concerned  only  in  making  the  distance 
from  the  chair  to  your  arms.  After  he  has  done  it  a  few  times  he 
loosens  the  tense  muscles  and  omits  unnecessary  activity,  does  the 
thing  easily  and  gracefully  in  a  better  natural  manner. 

But  public  speaking  is  not  so  common  an  experience  with  us. 
It  is  not  finally  relegated  to  our  subconscious  mind  to  function 
involuntarily  for  our  convenience  or  necessity.  We  talk  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  others,  and  so  deliberation,  study,  art,  mate- 
rially change  our  primitive  conduct.  Everything  is  referred  to 
a  second  person.  Even  walking  is  at  times  an  art.  The  actor's 
walk  reveals  a  great  deal  to  the  audience — joy,  doubt,  despair, 
old  age,  majesty,  courage,  poor  feet.  There  is  art  in  the  walk 
of  the  girl  who  passes  a  group  of  boys. 

Critic  and  Creator. — You  see  we  must  know  more  definitely 
what  we  are  about  than  is  included  in  the  blanket  phrase  "Be 
natural."  The  artist  not  only  knows  a  thing,  he  is  aware  of  it. 
He  realizes  it  vividly  in  its  details,  with  a  purpose  to  do  some- 
thing with  it.  That  purpose  is  more  than  to  make  a  picture  or 
an  imitation,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  He  wishes  to 
show  how  it  affects  him.  His  work  reflects  something  of  himself, 
"the  soul  of  the  artist."  It  is  personal,  individual,  different  from 
the  work  of  every  other  person.  And  as  he  defines  his  purpose,  he 
must  come  to  examining  carefully  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. 
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So  he  compares  and  judges  and  becomes  a  cool  critic  as  well  as  an 
enthusiastic  creator.  This  double  sense  is  always  present  in  the 
good  workman.  He  has  a  method  which  he  improves  with  study 
and  experience. 

The  Principle  of  Action. — It  will  pay  you  to  try  to  find  some 
principle  of  action,  and  this  includes  all  gesture,  to  which  you  can 
refer  any  question  that  may  arise.  When  you  spoke  "a  piece" 
in  school,  you  asked  whether  you  should  raise  an  arm  here, 
point  a  finger  there  or  take  a  step  at  this  place.  It  was  all  per- 
plexing because  there  seemed  little  to  guide  you. 

You  had  a  vague  feeling  that  you  ought  to  do  something  to 
avoid  looking  like  a  stick.  And  at  last  with  the  help  of  your 
teacher  you  planned  a  set  of  gestures  that  would  make  some  show 
of  animation.  You  thrust  out  your  right  arm,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  paragraph;  then  "on  the  other  hand/'  three  paragraphs 
below,  was  a  good  cue  for  a  jab  with  the  left  arm;  "the  entire 
country,"  a  little  later,  was  a  splendid  place  to  introduce  the 
variety  of  a  fine  two-armed  sweep.  A  digression  suggested  a  step 
forward,  and  another  made  it  possible  to  go  back  or  to  one  side. 
All  this  was  faithfully  rehearsed  and  given  in  due  time  for  the 
approval  of  your  parents  and  friends,  who  appreciated  it  and  were 
glad  to  see  you  do  so  well.  But  neither  your  utterance  nor  your 
action  meant  much  to  them  in  the  way  of  reality  or  practicality. 
This  really  was  not  Johnny  Jones  asking  for  something  or  talking 
to  anybody  in  particular. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  anything  like  the  superintendent's  speech. 
He  just  talked  about  the  new  building  and  the  larger  number  of 
students,  how  the  boys  and  girls  might  get  jobs  and  keep  them. 
He  did  not  seem  so  well  trained  as  the  prize  speakers.  They 
never  stopped  for  a  word.  Their  performance  was  as  neat  as 
that  of  the  Victrola.  And  the  superintendent  evidently  had  been 
too  busy  to  think  out  and  to  practice  some  gestures.  At  any  rate 
the  audience  could  not  recall  that  he  made  any  as  fine  as  those  of 
the  graduates,  or  indeed,  that  he  made  any  at  all.  But  he  did 
give  them  a  comfortable  sense  of  relaxation,  he  told  them  things 
they  wanted  to  hear  about  their  children  and  themselves.  He 
was  not  much  of  an  orator,  but  he  was  interesting  and  made 
everybody  feel  that  he  was  just  the  man  for  the  schools  and  the 
town. 
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The  New  Freedom. — Much  more  than  action  was  involved 
in  these  impressions  of  exhibition  and  of  reality.  But  the 
superintendent  had  much  more  correctly  expressive  action  than 
the  young  folk  with  all  their  obvious  gestures.  That  is  just 
it.  Most  true  action  is  so  subtle  and  pervasive  that  we  do  not 
notice  it  any  more  than  we  do  our  breathing  or  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  So  when  we  become  suddenly  conscious  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  speaker's  body  or  manner  or  appearance, 
we  try  to  adjust  his  arms  or  legs  or  knees  or  fingers.  We  might  as 
well  be  manipulating  a  marionette.  We  are  not  getting  at  the 
man  at  all.  It  is  not  that  he  must  learn  to  manipulate  arms  and 
legs  for  himself,  but  that  he  must  learn  to  forget  them  in  the  way 
he  does  in  private.  His  mind  is  in  bondage  or  frozen.  How  can 
it  be  made  free  again  so  that  nature  will  react  upon  it  as  usual? 

Repose. — It  has  already  been  said  that  even  a  slight  fear 
arrests,  cramps  or  deranges  these  intricate  coordinations  and 
delicate  responses  that  make  up  bodily  behavior.  The  first  step, 
then,  in  gesture  is  to  depend  upon  the  medicine  of  encouragement, 
experience  and  familiarity  to  restore  you  to  mental  health.  With 
the  return  of  ease  and  relaxation  of  mind  most  of  the  angularity 
and  stiffness  of  body  will  disappear.  You  will  stand  before  the 
audience  with  springiness  and  buoyancy,  with  a  feeling  of  energy 
centered  in  the  upper  chest.  You  are  lightly  poised  on  your  feet 
with  a  feeling  that  you  wish  to  go  forward  to  meet  your  audience. 
You  are  not  conscious  of  your  hands,  which  rest  easily  at  your 
sides  and  are  quick  to  respond  to  a  hair-trigger  suggestion.  You 
can  turn  the  head  on  the  body  without  effort.  You  can  walk  to 
the  right  or  left  without  stepping  on  your  feet  or  acting  as  though 
they  belonged  to  some  one  else.  You  are  acquiring  repose  and 
authority. 

Cultivating  Action. — Although  this  regaining  of  conversational 
ease  is  the  most  important  step,  there  is  something  else  about 
action  to  be  considered.  Conversation  is  casual  and  aimless 
compared  with  public  speaking  or  heightened  conversation.  The 
language  and  the  action  of  actors  in  a  play  are  like  those  of  con- 
versation, but  also  considerably  different.  We  have  to  take 
account  of  a  different  perspective.  The  wall  painting  is  done  in 
larger  strokes;  some  details  are  omitted  and  others  magnified  to 
give  the  right  focus.     The  public  speaker  elevated  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  his  audience,  and  with  a  very  definite  purpose  to 
achieve,  must  take  the  shortest  route  to  his  goal.  His  own  emo- 
tions are  more  active  than  they  would  be  in  conversation,  his  audi- 
ence is  paying  much  closer  attention  to  him  and  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  it  ordinarily  would  in  conversation.  In  this  tenser 
atmosphere,  trick,  gesture,  mannerism  not  noticeable  in  conversa- 
tion may  become  painfully  distinct.  So  there  is  need  for  a  sort  of 
specialized  action,  a  cultivated  natural  action  that  is  both  ampli- 
fied and  trimmed  or  pruned.  The  comparison  between  the 
greenhouse  rose  and  the  usual  garden  rose,  or  that  between  the 
Oregon  apple  tree  and  that  in  a  neglected  New  England  orchard, 
will  present  itself.  You  must  point  your  gesture  as  you  do  your 
language.  Just  as  you  will  avoid  clumsy  phrases  or  repetitions 
or  generalities  in  speech,  you  will  avoid  excessive  repetition, 
extravagances  or  meaningless  motion  of  the  hands,  feet  or  head. 
These  obscure  and  distract.  They  blur  the  picture  you  are 
creating. 

Gesture. — As  gesture  is  the  response  of  individual  understand- 
ing and  feeling,  it  is  difficult  to  teach.  An  instructor  may  say, 
"  Do  not  thrust  your  fingers  out  like  so  many  clothespins.  Relax 
and  let  them  turn  in  a  bit."  He  can  give  you  many  a  useful 
suggestion  about  details,  especially  negative  ones,  but  he  can  no 
more  give  you  a  handy  set  of  gestures  than  he  can  give  you  a  pair 
of  wings  and  bid  you  fly.  No  two  of  us  respond  in  the  same  way 
to  the  same  thought.  We  translate  ourselves  through  so  many 
means.  The  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  the  lift  of  the  eyebrow,  the 
curl  of  the  lip,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  up-lifted  chest,  the 
clenched  fist,  the  quirk  of  the  voice,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  face 
and  bearing,  contribute  to  a  unity  of  effect  so  variously  and 
subtly  composed  that  we  can  only  discuss  cautiously  a  larger  item, 
here  and  there,  that  seems  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest. 

The  sign  language  was  ancient  and  elaborate  before  speech  was 
invented,  and  accompanies  words  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  we 
are  ever  aware  of.  It  is  fundamental,  instinctive.  Our  speech  is 
slowly  learned  and  always  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  us.  We 
still  very  often  read  a  person  more  accurately  through  his  action 
than  through  his  words.  When  the  two  conflict  we  trust  the 
former.  Action,  then,  is  both  universal  and  individual,  like 
speech.1 

1  See  C.  H.  Woolbert,  ''Fundamentals  of  Speech,"  Chaps.  IV  and  V. 
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Individual  Differences. — This  individuality  or  peculiarity  is 
most  easily  distinguished  in  the  bodily  behavior  of  the  races.  An 
Englishman,  for  instance,  would  hardly  dare  to  give  advice  on 
gesture  to  a  Frenchman,  and  yet  each  may  be  good  in  his  kind  of 
speaking,  and  the  audience  will  enjoy  both  kinds  as  long  as  it 
feels  no  violation  of  sincerity  or  freedom  of  action.  The  restraint 
of  the  Englishman  and  the  vivid  animation  of  the  Frenchman  are 
characteristic  of  differing  types,  and  the  audience  adjusts  itself 
to  sympathize  with  a  racial  as  well  as  with  an  individual  expres- 
sion. But  neither  speaker  can  imitate  the  other  without  loss  of 
convincingness  and  personality. 

Differences  in  action  may  be  just  as  great,  however,  among 
individuals  of  the  same  nationality.  We  rejoice  in  the  vigorous 
acrobatic  style  of  Billy  Sunday  and  the  chaste  and  classic  style 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Each  reveals  himself  in  his  own  way. 
The  manner  must  fit  the  man.  Personality  reflects  itself  in  so 
many  ways  that  mediocrity  often  imitates  the  mannerisms  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  genius.  These  are,  of  course,  violations  of 
our  sense  of  good  taste  or  propriety  or  gracefulness,  and  it  is  in 
spite  of  them,  not  because  of  them,  that  great  speakers  and  actors 
capture  us.  They  may  add  a  certain  attractiveness  as  a  black 
patch  may  on  the  face  of  a  beauty,  but  in  themselves  they  are  a 
blemish  and  instantly  appear  as  such  in  the  work  of  others. 
Henry  Irving  was  a  great  man  who  chose  acting  as  his  medium. 
His  harsh  voice,  lame  leg  and  oddities  of  gesture  were  a  handicap, 
but  his  tremendous  personality  fascinated  and  dominated  every 
audience,  and  action  that  would  have  looked  only  clumsy  or 
amateurish  in  others  added  mystery  and  illusion  to  his  portrayal. 
Naturally  he  was  the  most  imitated  man  on  the  stage,  and  the 
imitations,  even  when  most  accurate,  were  grotesque  or  absurd. 
They  were  Hamlet  without  Hamlet,  Irving  without  Irving — - 
a  striking  lesson  on  the  impossibility  of  transferring  action  or  of 
telling  another  what  action  is  appropriate  in  a  given  situation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  improve  your  own  gesture. 
You  can  do  that,  but  not  by  going  outside  yourself  into  the  study 
of  the  classified  lists  of  names — the  hand  supine,  prone  or  vertical ; 
the  zones,  upper,  middle  and  lower,  and  the  rest  of  the  termi- 
nology that  indicates  some  of  the  great  variety  of  gesture.  Nathan 
Sheppard  in  that  excellent  book  "Before  an  Audience"  pokes 
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fun  at  the  mechanical  rules  of  the  elocutionist.     Referring  to  one, 
he  says: 

Where  did  you  get  this  rule?  From  conversation.  Finding  that  we 
do  this  naturally,  let  us  do  it  mechanically.  We  do  it  by  instinct  in 
private  talking,  let  us  do  it  by  rule  in  public  speaking.  Finding  that 
while  eating,  every  time  your  elbow  bends  your  mouth  flies  open,  there- 
fore this  rule:  When  your  elbow  bends,  open  your  mouth  .  .  . 

What  would  Sheppard  have  said  of  this  very  specific  direction 
one  writer  gives  for  discrimination  in  hand-shaking: 

Greeting. — Offer  your  hand  as  if  to  shake  hands:  (a)  with  palm  up, 
you  greet  a  superior;  (b)  with  palm  down,  an  inferior;  (c)  edgewise,  an 
equal.     (The  head  bowing.) 

Frequently  the  supine  hand  expresses  good  humor  or  frankness, 
and  the  vertical  hand,  palm  out,  expresses  repulsion,  but  a 
great  many  other  actions  suggest  them,  too.  Repulsion  may  be 
expressed  without  movement  of  the  hand  at  all.  It  may  be 
more  emphatically  shown  by  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  turn  of  the 
head,  the  tone  of  the  voice.  It  depends  upon  the  individual, 
upon  his  " set"  or  tendency  in  action  and  upon  the  vividness,  the 
intensity,  of  his  thought  of  repulsion. 

Practice  Gesture. — The  first  step  in  improving  action  is  to 
give  way  to  the  impulse  to  gesture.  Loosen  up.  Exaggerate. 
Study  an  emotional  passage  that  interests  you.  Realize  it  fully. 
Then  read  it  aloud  and  try  to  make  it  impressive  or  convincing 
through  gesture.  Memorize  a  short  passage  so  that  both  hands 
will  be  free,  and  let  yourself  go.  Tear  the  air  with  your  passion, 
if  you  will,  as  long  as  it  helps  you  to  move  about.  Even  meaning- 
less extravagant  waving  of  the  arms  and  walking  about  will  help 
you  to  a  lightness,  a  buoyancy  of  position,  an  eager-to-go  feeling 
that  is  necessary  for  energetic  bearing  and  action.  The  baseball 
player  swings  three  bats  as  he  waits  his  turn  to  bat.  As  he  steps 
to  the  plate,  he  throws  two  aside.  How  light  the  remaining  bat 
now  feels  as  he  holds  it  ready  for  action.  The  exercise  with  the 
extra  bats  has  developed  a  reserve  power  that  is  very  noticeable 
in  his  business  swing. 

All  Speaking  Emotional. — Remember  that  every  talk,  no 
matter  how  prosy  or  homely,  must  be  given  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.     All  effective  speaking  is  emotional  in  the  sense 
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that  it  is  informed  with  a  lively  desire  to  be  understood  or 
believed.  You  must  be  interested  and  show  your  interest  before 
you  can  be  interesting.  There  is  too  often  a  strange  incon- 
sistency between  the  alert,  vigorous  deportment  of  the  man  in  his 
office  and  his  dull,  subdued  and  negative  appearance  on  the 
platform.  He  has  lost  his  usual  positive  suggestion  of  mastery. 
If  he  never  had  it,  physical  exercise,  better  health,  is  perhaps  the 
thing  he  most  needs. 

Better  Carriage. — Everywhere  it  is  the  bearing  and  carriage 
of  a  person  that  first  impress.  The  " chesty"  man  is  respected. 
He  looks  confident  and  self-reliant.  Luther  H.  Gulick  in  "The 
Efficient  Life"  says,  "Not  one  man  in  ten  carries  himself  so  as 
to  look  his  best."  His  motto  for  good  position  is:  "Keep  the 
neck  pressed  back  against  the  collar."  He  recommends  this 
exercise: 

Inhale  slowly  and  as  strongly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  press  the 
neck  back  firmly  against  the  collar.  Now  hold  it  there  hard.  There 
is  no  harm  in  doing  this  in  an  exaggerated  way.  The  object  is  to 
straighten  out  that  part  of  the  back  which  is  directly  between  the 
shoulders.     This  deepens  the  chest. 

Gulick  sums  up  an  interesting  and  practical  chapter  by  assur- 
ing us  that  we  can  be  physically  fit  and  effective  if  we  make  these 
three  provisions: 

1.  Five  minutes  each  day  of  muscular  exercise 

2.  Short  intervals  during  the  day  of  fresh  air,  brisk  walking,  deep  breathing 

3.  The  reservation  of  at  least  one  day  a  week  for  rest  and  recreation 

You  will  be  greatly  helped  to  ease  and  intimacy  if  you  can  find 
something  to  do  before  your  audience.  Pick  up  books  or 
papers,  walk  to  the  blackboard,  point  out  items  on  a  chart — 
do  anything  that  will  require  you  to  lift  a  hand  or  to  move  about 
to  some  purpose.  One  deliberate  bit  of  action  is  often  enough 
to  throw  off  the  spell  of  embarrassment. 

Physical  Exercise. — If  one  is  healthy,  but  in  a  lifeless,  vegetable 
sort  of  way,  competitive  eye-to-eye  exercise  like  tennis,  boxing  or 
wrestling  is  most  helpful.  One  must  overcome  his  habitual 
inertia  and  lackluster  eye  by  developing  better  habits  through 
livelier  and  more  forceful  contact  with  others. 
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If  the  student  is  naturally  a  bit  awkward,  dancing  and  other 
exercises  that  encourage  lightness,  grace  or  delicacy  of  movement 
are  suggested.  " Setting-up"  exercises  like  Walter  Camp's 
" daily  dozen"  are  useful  in  establishing  deep  breathing,  poise 
and  coordination. 

Sometimes  it  is  relaxation  that  is  most  needed.  The  muscles 
seem  cramped  and  stiff.  Relax  them.  Sit  comfortably  in  a 
chair.  Let  your  head  drop  forward  until  your  chin  almost 
touches  your  chest.  Lift  it  easily  and  let  it  fall  back  as  far  as 
it  can.  You  will  feel  only  the  muscles  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Repeat  this  several  times  with  the  eyes  blank,  half-closed.  Then 
turn  the  head  slowly  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 
Revolve  the  head  slowly  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other. 

Stand  up  easily  erect.  Raise  the  arms  over  the  head,  palms 
in.  Bend  forward  slowly  at  the  waist  and  let  the  whole  upper 
body  relax,  the  arms  extended  loosely  toward  the  floor.  Repeat 
this  exercise  five  or  six  times. 

Practice  with  one  arm  and  then  the  other,  lifting  it  forward 
over  the  head  and  dropping  it  completely  relaxed.  Raise  it 
laterally  and  drop  it. 

Swing  the  leg,  relaxed  so  that  all  the  weight  is  felt  in  the  foot, 
forward  and  back,  and  right  and  left  across  the  other. 

Rest  heavily  on  your  heels.  Raise  the  balls  of  the  feet  and 
twist  to  the  right  and  left.  Stand  on  the  toes,  raise  the  heels  and 
turn.     Rock  back  and  forth  from  toe  to  heel  and  back  again. 

Shake  the  hand  and  fingers  so  that  they  seem  to  dangle  very 
loosely  from  the  wrist.  Loosen  the  fingers  by  opening  and  closing 
the  hand  twenty  times. 

Standing  stock  still  throughout  the  speech  is  a  tiresome  fault. 
Imagine  yourself  standing  before  an  audience.  Take  a  step  or 
two  forward.  Step  back.  Walk  to  the  right.  Turn  and  come 
back.  Go  to  the  left.  Notice  that  you  do  not  awkwardly  cross 
one  leg  over  the  other  in  turning,  but  that  you  turn  first  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  You  are  facing  the  right  or  the  left  before  you 
step  out  with  the  free  foot.  This  is  all  very  simple,  but  you  may 
need  to  practice  it  deliberately  before  you  see  how  to  correct  your 
platform  carriage. 

"Shadow"  Practice. — Stand  before  a  long  mirror  and  gesticu- 
late.    Remember  you  are  purposely  exaggerating  to  break  up 
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the  icy  self-consciousness  that  prevents  the  flow  of  normal  expres- 
sion. You  will  see  at  once  that  a  sagging  at  the  hips  or  the  knees 
does  not  carry  conviction,  and  that  legs  too  far  apart  suggest  a 
vulgar  or  impudent  ease.  Straighten  up,  then,  with  chest  up 
and  feet  close  together  and  pointing  out,  one  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  other.  Look  at  the  whole  of  the  audience.  It  is  exasper- 
ating to  have  a  speaker  look  fixedly  in  one  spot  all  the  time. 
You  should  not  of  course  keep  moving  your  head  from  side  to 
side,  but  you  should  occasionally  turn  your  head  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  Give  the  impression  of  including  everybody  in  your 
remarks.  If  shadow  boxing  is  good  for  the  pugilist,  shadow 
platform  practice  ought  to  help  the  speaker.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  being  ridiculous.  You  are  engaged  in  a  serious  attempt  to  free 
your  impulse  to  action,  and  your  room  is  sometimes  a  better 
laboratory  for  experiment  than  is  a  hall  full  of  spectators. 

Eliminating  False  Motion. — Acquiring  the  habit  of  supple 
activity,  of  desiring  and  daring  to  move  hands  and  feet,  is  only 
the  first  step.  Just  as  you  test  and  select  words  on  the  principle 
of  economy,  choosing  those  that  tell  the  most,  that  express 
most  clearly  and  vividly  and  concisely  what  you  wish  to  say, 
so  you  economize  in  action.  You  begin  to  eliminate  false  or 
meaningless  motion.  You  see  yourself  in  the  audience  looking 
up  and  judging  yourself  on  the  platform.  You  see  that  even  a 
graceful  or  forceful  gesture  becomes  ineffective  if  it  is  repeated 
too  often.  Every  gesture  must  have  sufficient  ease  and  strength 
to  look  right  to  the  audience  and  to  carry  a  definite  meaning. 
Avoid  those  little  nervous  thrusts  to  the  right  or  left  that  are 
made  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  or  a  movement  of  the  elbow.  They 
are  too  niggardly  and  incomplete  to  suggest  anything  but 
timidity.  Begin  the  movement  from  the  shoulder  and  use  the 
whole  arm  even  though  the  gesture  extends  only  a  few  inches 
forward  or  to  the  side.  Practice  this  rounder,  fuller  and  in  every 
way  more  convincing  free-arm  gesture.  No  gesture  at  all  is 
better  than  jabs  from  the  wrist  or  the  elbow. 

If  you  move  about,  do  it  with  a  definite  purpose.  Step  or 
walk  firmly,  decisively.  Study  good  actors  in  this  respect. 
The  fidgety  person  who  moves  doubtfully  and  gingerly  is  con- 
sidered a  rank  amateur.  Learn  to  stand  still.  You  will  not  look 
wooden  when  you  are  in  easy  control  any  more  than  you  will  seem 
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to  be  hesitating  or  blundering  when  you  make  a  deliberate 
pause.  You  are,  in  fact,  showing  signs  of  poise,  power  and 
emphasis. 

Action  Always  Present. — Gesture  is  a  difficult  subject  to  dis- 
cuss without  illustration,  but  fortunately  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime  has  trained  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  weak  or  extravagant 
gesture  from  the  restrained  but  ample  gesture.  The  movement 
strikes  us  as  adequate  or  inadequate,  false  or  true.  You  need  to 
examine  deliberately  the  reasons  for  your  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction. So  study  all  the  speakers  you  can.  They  will  make 
you  realize  that  you  cannot  avoid  action,  that  you  are  always 
doing  something  on  the  platform,  and  that  it  corroborates,  supple- 
ments or  contradicts  the  meaning  of  your  words.  You  will  see 
that  some  men  are  effective  with  gestures,  others  without  them; 
that  some  men  move  about  considerably  and  that  others  seem 
to  move  hardly  at  all.  You  will  sense  the  harmony  in  a  speaker, 
but  will  be  so  absorbed  in  his  message  that  you  are  scarcely  aware 
of  the  means.  This  is  almost  a  perfect  union  of  speech  and 
action.  You  will  learn  that  a  useful  or  true  gesture  is  not  obtru- 
sive, even  when  it  is  striking.  It  is  not  exhibitional  but  necessary 
to  the  speaker  to  complete  his  meaning,  to  illuminate  it  or  sharpen 
it.  Another  speaker  might  complete  the  same  phrase  with  a 
different  physical  response  and  be  equally  understood.  But 
whatever  their  peculiarities  good  speakers  are  thoroughly  alive 
in  the  trunk,  the  head,  the  face  and  the  eyes.  Do  not  imitate 
anybody,  but  apply  the  lessons  of  the  failure  or  success  of  others. 

Empathy. — The  thing  to  remember  about  all  this  is  that  like 
begets  like.  If  you  are  slouchy  in  bearing,  your  audience  slumps 
too.  If  you  are  stiff  and  tense,  your  listeners  have  disagreeable 
muscle  tensions.  If  you  are  composed,  yet  alert,  relaxed  yet 
alive,  your  audience  enjoys  agreeable  muscular  reactions. 
The  psychologists  call  this  principle  of  unconscious  imitation 
" empathy,"  and  urge  us  to  be  aware  of  empathic  stimuli.  Ges- 
ture, gait,  position,  movement  in  general,  may  be  tested  by  this 
somewhat  fascinating  idea.  An  audience  gets  tired  in  following 
a  meaningless,  monotonous  amble  from  one  end  of  the  plat- 
form to  the  other,  it  wearies  of  an  uncomfortable  posture,  it  is 
refreshed  by  the  stretch  of  a  natural,  but  not  too  frequent, 
gesture.     It  takes  pleasure  in  a  rhythm  that  is  familiar  and 
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varied.  These  physical  communications  are  often  too  subtle 
for  easy  analysis,  but  their  total  effect  is  noticeable  enough. 
The  speaker  without  vitality  is  deadening.  The  feverish  faker 
of  enthusiasm  is  strained,  and  wearing  on  those  about  him.  But 
a  genuine  zest  is  also  contagious.  Its  inspiriting  effect,  especially 
if  it  comes  with  a  fresh  breath  after  a  dull  talk,  is  truly  remark- 
able. The  languishing  audience  recovers  like  withered  flowers 
after  rain.  Bodily  tone  is  highly  suggestible.  The  audience  sees 
it,  feels  it  and  sits  up  with  a  delighted  thrill.  This  physical 
well-being  has  its  own  eloquence. 

The  speaker  may  not  always  have  this  robust  energy  to  radiate 
its  priceless  empathy,  but  other  qualities  have  their  compensating 
empathic  virtues.  Actors,  no  matter  how  sick,  will  insist  that 
' '  the  show  must  go  on. ' '  Their  loyalty  surmounts  pain,  weakness 
and  fever.  Their  courage,  boldness  and  resolute  imitation  of 
the  right  bearing  and  attitudes  create  the  favorable  empathy,  so 
that  the  audience  rarely  gets  the  unfavorable  suggestion  of  low 
body  tone.  The  public  speaker,  on  occasion,  faces  a  similar 
task.  Despite  worry,  grief  or  poor  health,  he  must  appear  and 
carry  on.  No  one  will  accuse  him  of  insincerity  if  he  tries  to 
hide  these.  He  is  simply  loyal  to  his  responsibility  of  interesting 
and  entertaining.  He  must,  then,  learn  to  dramatize  his  best 
self  and  play  the  part  as  he  knows  it  should  be  played. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  stiff  and  awkward  bearing  on  the 
platform  not  only  distracts  and  embarrasses  an  audience,  but 
also  makes  it  laugh.  Bergson,  in  " Laughter,7'  says  that  when 
man  takes  on  the  clumsiness,  the  rigidity,  of  a  thing  he  may 
become,  unconsciously,  funny.  This  paragraph  is  deeply 
significant . 

In  a  public  speaker,  for  instance,  we  find  that  gesture  vies  with  speech. 
Jealous  of  the  latter,  gesture  closely  dogs  the  speaker's  thought,  demand- 
ing also  to  act  as  interpreter.  Well  and  good;  but  then  it  must  pledge 
itself  to  follow  thought  through  all  the  phases  of  its  development.  An 
idea  is  something  that  grows,  buds,  blossoms,  and  ripens  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  speech.  It  never  halts,  never  repeats  itself. 
It  must  be  changing  every  moment,  for  to  cease  to  change  would  be  to 
cease  to  live.  Then  let  gesture  display  a  like  animation!  Let  it  accept 
the  fundamental  law  of  life,  which  is  the  complete  negation  of  repetition ! 
But  I  find  that  a  certain  movement  of  head  or  arm,  a  movement  always 
the  same,  seems  to  return  at  regular  intervals.     If  I  notice  it  and  it 
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succeeds  in  diverting  my  attention,  if  I  wait  for  it  to  occur  and  it  occurs 
when  I  expect  it,  then  involuntarily  I  laugh.  Why?  Because  I  have 
before  me  a  machine  that  works  automatically.  This  is  no  longer  life, 
it  is  automatism  established  in  life  and  imitating  it.  It  belongs  to  the 
comic. 

Speak  Up. — You  are  still  waiting  to  begin  your  speech.  Speak 
your  first  words  slowly  and  distinctly  but  not  too  loud.  Cultivate 
an  easy  but  firm  attack.  Talk  to  the  back  of  the  room.  Study 
those  in  the  last  seats.  Do  they  look  as  though  they  hear  you 
easily,  or  is  strain  or  resignation  reflected  in  their  attitudes? 
Voice  training  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter,  but  remember 
now  to  make  yourself  heard.  All  your  preparation  has  gone  for 
naught  if  at  the  last  your  audience  cannot  hear  you.  As  you 
proceed,  then,  lift  the  voice  gradually.  Try  to  keep  a  con- 
versational tone,  but  make  it  buoyant  and  resonant.  Keep  it 
up  and  forward  at  the  lips.  Do  not  growl  or  grumble  or  mutter 
in  the  throat.  The  young  actor  acquires  authority  by  talking  up. 
He  adjusts  his  tone  to  the  audience,  not  to  the  stage.  The  older 
generation  of  actors  have,  as  a  rule,  a  much  more  satisfactory 
enunciation  than  the  younger,  who,  in  their  passion  for  realism, 
for  natural  and  intimate  touches,  lapse  too  far  into  the  casual  and 
the  actual  tone  of  conversation.  This  produces  not  the  illusion 
they  wish  to  create,  but  only  obscurity  and  impatience.  Art 
always  adds  something  to  nature.  The  elocution  of  the  "palmy 
days,"  though  now  much  derided  because  it  was  so  often  artificial, 
bombastic  or  "stagey,"  did  teach  careful  and  often  distinguished 
utterance,  as  well  as  graceful  and  manly  bearing.  The  public 
speaker  cannot  afford  to  slump  even  in  privacy,  because  correct, 
well-spoken  English  and  good  bearing  must  become  habitual. 
The  actor  only  plays  a  part  and  with  words  that  are  not  his  own, 
words  that  can  be  carefully  studied  and  memorized.  He  can  step 
out  of  the  part  at  will.  But  the  speaker  is  undone  if  he  gives 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  playing  a  part,  of  being  not  sincere  or 
not  earnest.     He  must  always  be  his  own  best  self. 

Study  Your  Voice. — Listen  to  your  own  voice.  Does  it  sound 
weak  or  listless,  squeaky  or  throaty?  Are  you  talking  too  fast 
or  too  slow?  In  extemporaneous  speaking,  no  matter  how  well 
prepared  the  subject  may  be,  the  speaker  is  often  a  little  slow. 
He  feels  about  cautiously  for  the  idea  or  for  the  language  to 
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clothe  it.  Experience  overcomes  this  to  a  great  extent.  The 
speaker  acquires  a  larger  working  vocabulary,  and  if  he  confines 
himself  to  a  few  subjects  he  will  soon  have  a  ready  stock  of  phrases 
and  patterns  of  speech.  Unnecessary  repetition,  explanation  or 
elaboration  are  almost  as  bad  as  hesitation.  The  audience  is 
bored  and  seems  to  say,  "Yes,  yes,  go  on." 

Rapid  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  be  indistinct, 
shrill  and  monotonous.  Before  a  small  audience,  where  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  may  be  lower,  this  danger  is  not  so  great. 
In  speaking  before  a  large  audience,  especially  in  the  open, 
a  slow,  prolonged  utterance,  almost  a  chant,  is  necessary  for 
clearness. 

Need  of  Variety. — The  important  thing  is  variety  of  tempo. 
The  deliberate  speaker  and  the  tempestuous  one  may  be  equally 
effective  if  pause  and  change  in  the  rate  of  speed  characterize 
the  delivery.  They  break  up  the  too  smoothly  flowing  rhythm 
that  puts  the  audience  to  sleep.  Even  the  poets  who  work  in 
conventional  and  mechanical  measures  have  subtle  variations  in 
their  lines.  Too  great  a  uniformity  is  deadly  to  emphasis  or 
even  attention. 

Pause. — A  pause  is  more  than  an  aid  to  variety.  It  is  an 
"eloquent  silence."  It  sums  up  what  has  just  been  said  and 
challenges  reflection,  or  it  piques  the  curiosity  for  what  is  to  come. 
It  is  dramatic  and  suggests  more  than  many  words.  It  is  the 
actor's  pet  device  in  focusing  or  crystallizing  interest.  Young 
speakers  are  usually  too  nervous  to  make  a  cool,  sustained  pause. 
They  race  or  dawdle  to  the  end.  If  they  stop  it  is  only  to  catch 
the  breath  or  to  struggle  frantically  for  a  word  or  an  idea.  This 
consciousness  of  weakness  causes  them  to  think  that  the  audience 
will  misinterpret  a  genuine  pause,  mistake  it  for  uncertainty, 
involuntary  hesitation. 

Force. — The  force,  or  intensity,  of  utterance  is  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  variety.  Mere  loudness  will  not  hold  the  attention 
long.  The  booming  of  Niagara  arouses  the  wonder  of  the  visitor, 
but  those  who  live  near  it  seldom  notice  it.  Those  who  live 
along  the  lines  of  the  elevated  railroads  soon  get  used  to  the 
roar  of  the  cars  and  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  it.  They  would 
probably  wake  up  with  a  start,  however,  if  the  din  suddenly 
ceased.     The  change  would  capture  their  attention. 
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Do  Not  Hammer. — Young  speakers  need  to  let  go  rather  than 
to  check  their  exuberancy,  but  we  very  often  see  and  hear  an 
overemphasis  that  becomes  wearying.  Teachers,  lawyers  and 
others  who  "lay  down  the  law"  fall  into  habits  of  pounding  and 
hammering  out  their  words  in  a  rhythmic  and  monotonous  utter- 
ance. They  sound  ill-tempered  or  querulous.  We  wish  they 
did  not  take  themselves  quite  so  seriously.  Or  they  remind  us  of 
the  pianist  with  the  unvarying  blacksmith  touch.  The  sledge 
hammer  is  fine — nothing  like  it  in  its  place  and  at  the  right 
moment — but  it  will  not  do  for  the  touch  that  should  be  as  light 
as  gossamer.  Do  not  stress  every  other  word.  It  is  a  sign  of 
lazy,  hazy  thinking.  Cultivate  your  ear.  Listen  to  yourself  and 
you  will  soon  get  the  habit  of  detecting  and  correcting  any  three- 
cylinder  sounds  of  distress  and  waste.  Lightness  of  touch,  ease 
and  discrimination  must  accompany  the  heaviest  blows. 

Inflection. — Interest  is  best  sustained  through  good  inflection. 
Transition  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  from  topic  to  topic, 
is  best  shown  by  a  change  in  pitch.  Go  from  a  lower  level  or  key 
to  an  upper  one  and  back  again.  This  variety  is  supplemented 
by  the  modulation  or  inflection  or  prominence  that  is  given 
syllables,  words  and  phrases.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  the  almost  innumerable  accents  and  changes  of  which  the 
voice  is  capable.  They  are  of  little  practical  value  except  to 
remind  us  that  expression  which  is  both  earnest  and  free  speaks  in 
a  rich  melody,  not  in  a  monotone.  Inflection  is  an  indication  of 
active  thought.  The  clergyman  who  drones  through  his  sermon 
in  the  ministerial  tone  may  be  earnest  and  sincere,  but  his  mind  is 
comparatively  asleep.  He  is  dealing  in  words,  not  ideas.  He 
is  not  alive  to  the  complete  meaning  of  the  words  because  his 
mind  is  not  concentrated  upon  it.  The  boy  just  learning  to  read, 
who  speaks  slowly  and  dubiously  one  word  at  a  time:  "Oh-see- 
the-dog-chase-the-cat,"  is  in  much  the  same  case.  He  is  too 
intent  upon  discovering  words  to  translate  them  properly.  But 
hear  him  speak  the  same  words  in  excited  glee  to  his  playmate. 
The  involuntary  inflection  has  a  world  of  suggestion  and  elo- 
quence. No  one  needs  to  be  taught  to  express  with  vivid  modula- 
tion what  he  really  knows  and  feels.  But  he  seldom  really  knows 
it  and  feels  it.  He  has  only  a  vague  surface  notion.  He  needs 
to  see  almost  every  idea  that  is  capital  for  the  speaker  more 
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clearly — in  its  details,  its  cause  and  effect,  its  relation  to  other 
ideas. 

Reading  Aloud. — The  conversation  of  able  and  animated  minds 
gives  us  the  key  to  inflection.  Inflection  is  as  natural  and 
instinctive  a  language  as  is  the  sign  language.  Even  animals 
understand  it.  But  as  in  the  case  of  gesture  you  will  find  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  study  inflection  consciously  and  deliberately. 
Just  as  gesture  must  not  only  be  right  but  must  look  right  to  the 
audience,  so  inflection  must  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  listener  with 
true  emphasis  that  is  neither  subdued  nor  exaggerated.  The 
platform  tends  to  paralyze  inflection  just  as  it  does  action.  The 
remedy  must  be  one  which  will  aid  in  restoring  activity  of  mind — 
ease  and  freedom.  So  practice  on  florid,  dramatic  or  melodra- 
matic selections  for  bold  attack  and  a  wide  range  of  obvious  inflec- 
tion. Let  the  voice  ring  out  in  command  or  praise  or  joy.  Pull 
the  stops  for  wrath,  sorrow,  dignity  and  hate.  Practice  next  the 
delicate  nuances  of  a  lyric  or  a  sonnet;  read  aloud  some  of 
Huxley's  practical  and  interesting  talk  on  evolution.  Try  every- 
thing for  flexibility  and  daring.  But  be  sure,  first  of  all,  that  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  If  a  single  word  is  doubtful 
to  you,  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and  study  it  again  in  the  light 
of  the  context.  Reading  another's  work  is  somewhat  like  trans- 
lating a  foreign  language.  The  words  and  the  ideas  behind  them 
are  often  so  foreign  to  our  own  that  we  must  give  them  consider- 
able study  before  they  arouse  the  desired  reaction  in  us,  before 
we  test  the  author's  message  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience. 
The  college  student  often  reads  aloud  no  better  than  the  grammar 
school  boy.  He  fails  to  understand  fully  and  to  interpret 
sympathetically  the  language  of  the  author.  If  he  understood 
fully  he  would  inflect  properly.  But  it  is  because  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  surface  thought  that  his  reading  lacks  almost  all  of  the 
subtle  and  many  of  the  obvious  modulations  that  a  genuinely 
interested  reader  would  have.  The  thought  has  not  been  assimi- 
lated. It  is  still  foreign.  A  reporter  thus  described  the  " spirit" 
talk  from  the  mouth  of  a  " medium": 

Words  were  well  chosen  and  phraseology  was  good.  Indeed  the 
message  sounded  as  if  it  were  being  read  from  a  dull  book;  so  exact  was 
it  and  so  far  from  conversational  structure.  The  stuff  in  substance  and 
quality  resembled  the  "strenuous  life"  material  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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used  to  give  to  interviewers  when  he  kindly  assisted  them  to  fill  space 
without  committing  himself  to  definite  policies;  a  masterly  collection  of 
abstracts  which  gave  the  ear  the  impression  of  being  concretes,  until  the 
post-interview  and  disenglamoured  intellect  analyzed  them.  Some- 
times, without  Roosevelt's  accompanying  action,  his  gestures,  his 
oratory,  his  hand-clappings,  his  knee  slappings,  his  frownings,  his  facial 
expressions,  his  teeth-revealing  smiles  and  grins,  the  matter  of  his 
discourses  would  have  been  dull  and  tedious  and  prosy. 

The  Persuasiveness  of  Voice  and  Action. — All  language  is 
comparatively  vague  and  cold  until  it  is  informed  and  colored  by 
the  alert  thinking  of  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  Sheridan 
had  this  in  mind  when  he  declined  an  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds 
for  permission  to  publish  his  famous  speech  against  Warren 
Hastings.  The  members  of  Parliament  and  the  great  audiences 
at  the  trial  were  so  stirred  with  indignation  and  rage  against  the 
viceroy,  and  so  moved  with  pity  for  his  alleged  victims,  that  the 
expected  vote  was  put  off  for  fear  an  injustice  might  be  done 
Hastings.  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt  and  other  great  orators  said  it  was 
the  greatest  speech  they  had  ever  heard  and  thought  it  was  very 
possibly  the  most  effective  ever  delivered.  And  the  speech  has 
never  been  printed.  Fragments  inaccurately  recalled  by  some  of 
those  present,  and  a  great  deal  of  comment,  are  all  we  possess  of 
it  today. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Very  few  of  the  great  speeches  that 
have  been  preserved  give  more  than  a  hint  of  their  original  appeal, 
and  most  of  them  are  disappointing.  But  how  can  they  be 
anything  else?  The  exciting  occasions  that  gave  them  birth, 
the  speakers  that  fired  them  with  their  courage  and  ardor,  and 
the  audiences  that  felt  their  very  lives  or  manhood  at  stake  are 
missing.  All  we  have  are  the  cold  ashes  of  these  flaming  appeals. 
Sheridan  had  a  wise  detachment  that  convinced  him  that  his 
speech  on  paper  would  look  like  an  indifferent  thing  after  all 
and  would  create  eternal  astonishment  that  it  could  have  made 
such  a  fuss  in  the  world.  The  eloquence  was  not  in  the  words, 
but  in  the  speaker,  his  splendid  presence  and  thrilling  tones;  it 
was  in  the  magnificent  setting,  the  great  hall  made  doubly 
impressive  by  the  majesty  of  royalty,  the  dignity  of  Court  and 
Commons,  the  wealth  of  genius  and  fame,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  huge  crowd  intent  upon  the  gorgeous  pageantry  and  the 
powerful  drama  almost  too  fascinating  to  be  real.     It  is  no  wonder 
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that  Sheridan  preferred  the  myth  that  posterity  might  make 
about  it  all  to  the  dull  and  misleading  record  of  mere  words. 

Your  plain  businesslike  talk  is  drama,  too.  Suggest  good 
health,  good  humor,  enjoyment  of  the  situation  before  you, 
knowledge  of  your  subject  and  pleasure  and  skill  in  showing  its 
possibilities  for  your  listeners,  and  you  become  somebody,  a 
personality.  You  weave  your  design  with  energy  and  emotion 
— an  enthusiasm  for  facts,  causes  and  effects,  and  a  lively  desire 
to  make  them  clear  to  others — and  that  is  drama. 

Concluding. — You  will  conclude  appropriately  and  vigorously, 
according  to  schedule,  if  you  have  made  an  outline  for  your  talk. 
Plan  a  definite  argument,  exhortation,  congratulation  or  review, 
and  you  will  not  wobble  as  speakers  often  do.  Hold  up  the 
last  sentence  and  the  last  word  firmly.  Do  not  act  as  if  you  had 
already  finished  and  the  last  words  were  of  no  consequence. 

And  do  not  say  "Thank  you"  or  "I  thank  you."  The  phrase 
has  been  terribly  overworked  as  a  conventional  ending,  especially 
by  pompous  politicians.  All  conventional  phrases  are  to  be 
avoided  as  violations  of  sincerity,  simplicity  and  emphasis.  The 
audience  will  take  your  thanks  for  granted  and  will  appreciate 
your  poise  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  this  stale  expression, 
which  is  too  often  merely  a  cover  for  a  rather  weak  exit. 

After  your  last  word  pause  a  moment  or  bow  slightly  as  you 
might  in  leaving  a  companion.  If  your  chair  is  some  distance 
away  turn  and  walk  easily  to  it.  Do  not  step  back  and  try  to 
find  it  with  your  heels. 

OUTLINE  FOR  A  CRITICISM  OF  A  TALK 

I.  Subject  . 

Was  the  subject  one  of  general  interest  or  was  it  for  a  special  group? 
Was  the  aim  to  make  clear,  to  impress,  to  induce  action,  or  to 

entertain? 
Was  the  subject  sufficiently  restricted?     Was  it  within  the  speaker's 

powers? 
Was  the  subject   commonplace,   unusual,   trite,   or  was  it  made 

successful  by  novel  illustrations  or  applications? 
II.  Preparation 

Was  there  evidence  of  a  studied  plan?     Did  the  introduction  win 

immediate  attention? 
Were  all  the  details  relevant  to  the  main  theme?     (Unity) 
Was  the  subject  developed  clearly  and  logically?     (Coherence) 
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Was  the  chief  thought  made  vivid  and  penetrating  by  a  striking 
introduction,  by  ample  statement,  by  particulars,  by  comparison 
or  contrast,  or  by  a  forceful  summary  ?     (Emphasis) 

Were  reflection,  observation,  critical  judgment,  as  well  as  book 
knowledge,  apparent? 

III.  Presentation 

Did  the  speaker  give  an  impression  of  confidence,  reserve  power? 

Did  he  look  directly  at  the  audience?     At  the  whole  of  it  or  only  a 

part? 
Was  there  sufficient  response  to  the  thought  by  head,  body,  hands 

and  feet? 
Was  the  speaker  "a  galvanic  human  battery  on  two  legs?" 
Was  the  style  conversational,  oratorical,  or  dramatic? 
Was  the  talk  memorized  in  whole  or  in  part? 
Was  the  speaker  talking  to  himself  or  to  his  audience? 

IV.  Diction 

Was  the  language  pointed  or  dull,  specific  or  general? 

Was  it  alive  with  suggestion? 

Were  the  grammar,  pronunciation,  enunciation,  satisfactory? 

Were  there  any  awkward  expressions  or  needless  repetitions?  Too 
many  "ands,"  "uhs,"  "whys,"  or  "wells?" 

Was  the  vocabulary  meager,  ample  or  rich? 

Did  you  note  any  exceptionally  interesting  words  or  unusual  applica- 
tions of  familiar  ones? 
V.  Voice 

Was  the  tone  thin?  raucous?  nasal?  shrill?  high?  low?  rasping?  full? 
guttural?  resonant?  commanding?  sympathetic? 

Was  the  voice  monotonous?  lifeless? 

Was  the  inflection  richly  varied?  the  pitch  sufficiently  changed? 

Was  the  utterance  deliberate,  or  rapid,  or  both? 

Was  pause  skilfully  employed? 

Were  syllables  clipped? 

Were  vowels  sufficiently  prolonged? 

Was  force  gained  by  intensity  of  speech?  by  loudness?  by  contrast- 
ing  soft   tones?  by   discriminating   accentuation   of   words   and 
phrases? 
VI.  Personality 

Was  the  speaker's  physique  impressive?  Was  he  able  to  over- 
come its  handicap  or  support  its  advantage  by  skilful  speech  and 
bearing  ? 

Did  he  make  any  reference  to  the  special  nature  of  the  audience  or 
the  occasion? 

Did  he  display  too  little  energy  or  too  much,  or  had  he  the  right 
proportions  of  energy  and  poise? 

Was  the  speaker  sincere  or  pretentious?  natural  or  artificial?  digni- 
fied or  trivial? 
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Did  he  show  any  signs  of  vanity  or  mock  modesty? 

Was  his  manner  cheerful,  heavy,  aloof,  intimate,  formal,  negative 

or  positive? 
Was  his  talk  chiefly  narration,  explanation  or  argument?     Can  you 

recall  his  best  incidents  or  stories? 
Was  he  wordy  or  concise  ?     Did  he  seem  to  have  a  liberal  education 

and  special  training? 
Did  you  feel  that  he  had  something  to  say  or  that  he  had  to  say 

something? 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  discuss  both  the  thought  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  public  speaker.  Use  the  outline  given  above,  but  do 
not  try  to  answer  all  the  questions.  They  are  intended  to  be  only  sug- 
gestive hints  for  analysis.  Uniform  adherence  to  them  by  every  student 
is  liable  to  make  the  reports  impersonal  and  stereotyped.  Your  review 
should  be  as  interesting  and  personal  as  any  other  talk.  Try  the  exer- 
cise on  several  types;  such  as,  a  forum  speaker,  a  public  man,  a  business 
man,  a  clergyman. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  read  before  the  class  with  understanding  and  energy  one 
or  more  of  the  following  selections: 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  never  since  God  made  Demos- 
thenes has  He  made  a  man  better  fitted  for  a  great  work  than  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  partial  to  my  hero,  but  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke, who  hated  an  Irishman  almost  as  much  as  he  did  a  Yankee,  when  he 
got  to  London  and  heard  O'Connell,  the  old  slaveholder  threw  up  his  hands 
and  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  man,  those  are  the  lips,  the  most  eloquent  that 
speak  English  in  my  day,"  and  I  think  he  was  right. 

Webster  could  address  a  bench  of  judges;  Everett  could  charm  a  college; 
Choate  could  delude  a  jury;  Clay  could  magnetize  a  Senate;  and  Tom 
Corwin  could  hold  the  mob  in  his  right  hand;  but  no  one  of  these  men  could 
do  more  than  this  one  thing.  The  wonder  about  O'Connell  was  that  he 
could  outtalk  Corwin,  he  could  charm  a  college  better  than  Everett,  and 
leave  Henry  Clay  himself  far  behind  in  magnetizing  a  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  heard  all  the  great  orators  of  America 
who  have  become  singularly  famed  about  the  world's  circumference.  I 
know  what  was  the  majesty  of  Webster;  I  know  what  it  was  to  melt  under 
the  magnetism  of  Henry  Clay;  I  have  seen  eloquence  in  the  iron  logic  of 
Calhoun;  but  O'Connell  was  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  in  one.  Before 
the  courts,  logic;  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  unanswerable  and  dignified;  on 
the  platform,  grace,  wit  and  pathos;  before  the  masses,  a  whole  man. 
Emerson  says,  "There  is  no  true  eloquence,  unless  there  is  a  man  behind 
the  speech."  Daniel  O'Connell  was  listened  to  because  all  England  and 
Ireland  knew  that  there  was  a  man  behind  the  speech — one  who  could 
be  neither  bought,  bullied  nor  cheated. 

And  then,  besides  his  irreproachable  character  he  had  what  is  half  the 
power  of  a  popular  orator,  he  had  a  majestic  presence.  A  little  O'Connell 
would  have  been  no  O'Connell  at  all.  In  youth  he  had  the  brow  of  a  Jupiter 
and  the  stature  of  Apollo.  Sydney  Smith  says  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
five  feet,  when  he  went  down  to  Yorkshire  after  the  Reform  bill  had  passed, 
the  stalwart  hunters  of  Yorkshire  exclaimed,  "What!  that  little  shrimp,  he 
carry  the  Reform  bill!"  "No,  no!"  said  Smith,  "he  was  a  large  man,  but  the 
labors  of  the  bill  shrunk  him." 
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I  remember  the  story  Russell  Lowell  tells  of  Webster;  when,  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,  the  Whig  party  thought  of  dissolution,  Webster  came  home 
from  Washington  and  went  down  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  protest,  and  four  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow  Whigs  came  out.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  loftiest  pro- 
protions,  his  brow  charged  with  thunder,  before  the  listening  thousands,  he 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  Whig,  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall  Whig, 
a  revolutionary  Whig,  a  constitutional  Whig.  If  you  break  up  the  Whig 
party,  sir,  where  am  I  to  go?"  And  says  Lowell,  "We  all  held  our  breath, 
thinking  where  he  could  go.  But  if  he  had  been  five  feet  three  we  should 
have  said,  "Who  do  you  suppose  cares  where  you  go?" 

Well  O'Connell  had  all  that;  and  true  nature  seemed  to  be  speaking  all 
over  him.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  even  to  look  at  him  if  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all,  and  all  you  thought  of  was  a  greyhound. 

And  then  he  had  what  so  few  American  speakers  have,  a  voice  that 
sounded  the  gamut.  I  heard  him  once  in  Exeter  Hall  say,  "Americans,  I 
send  my  voice  careering  across  the  Atlantic  like  a  thunder-storm,  to  tell  the 
slaveholders  of  the  Carolinas  that  God's  thunderbolts  are  hot,  and  to  remind 
the  negro  that  the  dawn  of  his  redemption  is  drawing  near,"  and  I  seemed  to 
hear  his  voice  reverberating  and  re-echoing  back  to  London  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

And  then,  with  the  slightest  possible  flavor  of  an  Irish  brogue,  he  would 
tell  a  story  that  would  make  all  Exeter  Hall  laugh,  and  the  next  moment 
there  would  be  tears  in  his  voice,  like  an  old  song,  and  five  thousand  men 
would  be  in  tears.     And  all  the  while  no  effort — he  seemed  only  breathing. 

Wendell  Phillips. 

If  you  ever  saw  a  crow  with  a  king-bird  after  him,  you  will  get  an  image  of 
a  dull  speaker  and  a  lively  listener.  The  bird  in  sable  plumage  flaps  heavily 
along  his  straightforward  course,  while  the  other  sails  around  him,  over  him, 
under  him,  leaves  him,  comes  back  again,  tweaks  out  a  black  feather,  shoots 
away  once  more,  never  losing  sight  of  him  and  finally  reaches  the  crow's 
perch  at  the  same  time  the  crow  does,  having  cut  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
loops  and  knots  and  spirals  while  the  slow  fowl  was  painfully  working  from 
one  end  of  his  straight  line  to  the  other. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,   "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when 
great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable 
in  speech  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments. Clearness,  force  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  that  produce 
conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot 
be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil 
in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they 
cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
occasion. 

Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may 
aspire  to  it;  they  cannot  reach  it.     It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out- 
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breaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires,  with  spontaneous,  native,  original  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and 
disgust  men  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children, 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhe- 
toric is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities. 

Then  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm 
resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward, — this,  this  is 
eloquence;  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence, — 
it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  god-like  action. 

Daniel  Webster. 

"What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore,  like  a  coward,  dost  thou  forever 
pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and  trembling?  Despicable  biped! 
What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee?  Death?  Well, 
Death,  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  Man 
may,  will,  or  can  do  against  thee!  Hast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst  thou  not 
suffer  whatso  it  be;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom,  though  outcast,  trample 
Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it  come,  then; 
I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it!"  And  as  I  so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream 
of  fire  over  my  whole  soul;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me  forever. 
I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength;  a  spirit,  almost  a  god.  Ever  from  that 
time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed;  not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow 
was  it,  but  Indignation  and  grim  fire-eyed  Defiance. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  "Sartor  Resartus." 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

William  Ernest  Henley,  "Invictus." 
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3.  Gesture.  Memorize  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages  and  rehearse 
them  with  plenty  of  action.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  exaggerate.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  free  the  mind  and  body  from  the  various  inhibitions  that  cramp 
bearing  and  gesture. 

Recite  before  the  class  with  an  easy,  buoyant  energy.  Let  the  face, 
head,  shoulders,  chest  and  arms  keep  vigorous  pace  with  the  voice 
in  revealing  the  complete  and  exact  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  republic  lies  in  our  treating  each  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  paying  no  heed  to  his  creed,  his  birthplace,  or  his  occupation, 
asking  not  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  labors  with  his  head  or 
hand;  asking  only  whether  he  acts  decently  and  honorably  in  the  various 
relations  of  his  life,  whether  he  behaves  well  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbors, 
to  the  state. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

When  I  see  the  mass  of  vices  the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  has  rolled 
pell-mell  with  the  civic  virtues,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  for  fear  of 
becoming  tainted  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  impure  vicinage  of  those 
perverse  men  who  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  the  sincere  defenders  of  humanity. 

Maximilien  Robespierre. 

It  happened  to  Stephen  Girard,  merchant  and  mariner,  seeking  wealth 
and  finding  it,  whose  ships  covered  every  sea,  whose  intellect  penetrated,  as 
your  treasurer's  books  will  show,  a  hundred  years  into  the  future,  to  light 
up  his  life  by  a  deed  more  noble  than  the  dying  courtesy  of  Sidney  and  braver 
than  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,  for  he  walked  under  his  own  orders  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  death,  and  was  not 
afraid.  How  fit,  indeed,  it  is  that  amidst  these  temples  which  are  the 
tribute  of  his  intellect  should  stand  the  tablet  which  is  the  tribute  to  his 
heart ! 

Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Here  I  plant  my  foot — here  I  fling  defiance  right  into  his  teeth,  before 
the  American  people.  Here  I  throw  the  gauntlet  to  him  and  the  bravest  of 
his  compeers,  to  come  forward  and  defend  these  miserable  dirty  lines. 

John  Randolph. 

What!  in  such  an  hour  as  this, — at  a  moment  pregnant  with  the  national 
fate,  when,  pressing  as  the  exigency  may  be,  the  hard  task  of  squeezing  the 
money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  people,  from  the  toil,  the  drud- 
gery of  the  shivering  poor,  must  make  the  most  practiced  collector's  heart 
ache  while  he  tears  it  from  them, — can  it  be  that  people  of  high  rank,  and 
professing  high  principles, — that  they  or  their  families  should  seek  to 
thrive  on  the  spoils  of  misery,  and  fatten  on  the  meals  wrested  from  indus- 
trious poverty? 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
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We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I; 

Roger's  my  dog.     Come  hither,  you  scamp! 
Jump  for  the  gentleman — mind  your  eye! — 

Over  the  table — look  out  for  the  lamp! — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old. 

John  Townsend  Trowbridge. 

Such  protestations,  such  indignation,  such  sorrow,  I  have  never  seen 
before  from  so  small  a  cause.  " It  cannot  be  thought  of !  It  is  mere  ruin!" 
I  am,  in  turn,  as  firm,  and  nearly  as  excited  in  seeming.  I  hold  up  the 
fruit,  and  tender  the  money. 

"No,  never,  never!     The  Signor  cannot  be  in  earnest!" 
Looking  round  me  for  a  moment,  and  assuming  a  theatrical  manner  befit- 
ting the  gestures  of  those  about  me,  I  fling  the  fruit  down,  and  with  a  sublime 
renunciation  stalk  away. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

When  everything  was  shipshape,  I'd  hand  over  the  crown — this  crown 
I'm  wearing  now — to  Queen  Victoria  on  my  knees,  and  she'd  say:  "Rise  up, 
Sir  Daniel  Dravot."  Oh,  it's  big!  It's  big,  I  tell  you!  But  there's  so 
much  to  be  done  in  every  place — Bashkai,  Khawak,  Shu,  and  everywhere 
else. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Have  you  no  loyalty,  no  spring,  no  natural  affections?  Are  you  clock- 
work, hey?     Away!     This  is  no  place  for  you  .  .  .  Go  away!     Leave  me! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Your  hand,  sir,  and  good-bye:  no  lights,  no  lights! 
The  street's  hushed,  and  I  know  my  own  way  back, 
Don't  fear  me !     There's  the  gray  beginning.     Zooks ! 

Robert  Browning. 

Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell; 

I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master;  seek  the  king. 

Shakespeare,  "Henry  VIII." 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle;  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii; — ■ 
Look!     In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made; 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it. 

Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar." 
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We  have  petitioned;  we  have  remonstrated;  we  have  supplicated;  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  Ministry  and  Parliament. 

Patrick  Henry. 

Yet  out  of  this  mixed,  and,  as  you  say,  despicable  mass,  he  forged  a 
thunderbolt,  and  hurled  it,  at  what? 

Wendell  Phillips. 

4.  Speak  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  Speeding  up  Production 

b.  The  Progress  of  the  Chain  Store 

c.  The  Malthusian  Theory  and  Its  Effect  upon  Business 

d.  The  True  Measure  of  Success 

e.  Public  Speaking  and  the  Business  Man 
/.  The  Working  Man's  Point  of  View 
g.  Women  as  Business  Executives 

h.  Power  Facilities  in  1975 
i.  Justification  of  the  Middle  Man 
j.  Competition  versus  Communism 
k.  The  "Set  Demonstration" 
I.  The  Rise  of  Finance  Companies 
m.  The  Babbitts  of  Business 
n.  Advertising  in  the  Magazines 
o.  "The  Rotting  Wharves  of  Venice  and  the  Bustling  Harbor  of  Lisbon  " 

(A  talk  on  the  effect  of  natural  and  economic  laws  of  business) 
p.  The  Efficiency  Craze 
q.  Why  Is  Industry  Going  South? 
r.  College  Training  for  Hotel  Executives 
s.  A  Survey  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
t.  How  Do  You  Figure  Your  Profit? 

u.  Rayon  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Industries 
v.  The  Functions  of  the  Executive 

w.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Trade  Associations 
x.  The  Job  of  Landing  a  Job 
y.  What  Things  Make  a  Good  Letter  Good  ? 
z.  What  Makes  the  Tired  Business  Man  Tired? 


CHAPTER  IV 
TRAINING  THE  SPEAKER'S  MIND 

The  special  training  of  the  public  speaker  must  rest  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  a  liberal  education.  How  often  the  expert 
engineer,  chemist,  manufacturer  or  retailer  gives  a  dry-as-dust 
speech.  He  has  dug  deep  into  his  subject  but  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  his  audience,  of  human  nature.  He  lacks  the  warmth, 
the  expansiveness,  the  intimate  and  enjoyable  contact  with  men 
and  women  that  comes  from  interest  in  subjects  and  ideas 
comparatively  remote  from  his  bread-and-butter  occupation. 
The  specialist  frequently  seems  a  vacuum  when  in  the  company 
of  those  not  engaged  in  his  kind  of  study.  He  has  not  learned 
how  to  be  interested  in  persons  and  how  to  interest  them.  The 
experienced  traveler  is  usually  a  good  companion.  Travel  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  in  the  experiences  of  men  of  genius,  of  humor,  of 
charm  and  sympathy,  of  good  sense  and  sober  learning,  makes 
one  still  more  adaptable  and  understanding,  more  at  home  and 
more  welcome  in  every  company.  Flexibility  and  growth  are  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  a  soundly  trained  mind. 

Human  Interest. — Huxley  was  a  great  scientist  and  a  fine 
public  speaker.  He  gave  fascinating  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  enthusiastic  audiences  of 
workmen.  His  printed  speeches  are  widely  read  today.  They 
have  a  simplicity,  directness  and  energy  that  make  them  models 
of  style.  Huxley  knew  how  to  tell,  how  to  teach  and  inspire, 
because  his  scientific  curiosity  touched  eagerly  everything  that 
is  of  interest  to  man.  That  is  what  Cicero  meant  when  he  said 
that  the  orator  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  business  men  today  we  have  many  good  speakers,  and 
you  will  note  that  almost  without  exception  they  have,  besides 
their  business,  many  other  resources  of  stimulating  talk. 

The  Force  of  Habit. — But  whether  we  intend  to  be  speakers  or 
not,  this  active,  widely  ranging  attention  to  the  world  in  which  we 
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all  live  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  our  more  intelligent  think- 
ing. The  psychologist  tells  us  that  man's  mind,  like  that  of  the 
animals,  is  naturally  indolent.  Thinking  is  hard  work.  The 
employer  corroborates  this  in  his  assertion  that  most  employees 
stop  growing  after  two  or  three  years'  familiarity  with  the  job. 
The  mind  is  simply  a  collection  of  habits.  Habit  is  repetition 
that  has  become  mechanical.  One  operates  a  typewriter  or  a 
sewing  machine  automatically.  And  this  is  the  most  economical, 
efficient  way.  But  this  habit-forming  tendency  invades  the 
upper  reaches  of  thought  as  well.  Teachers  fail  to  grow,  says 
Thorndike,  after  five  or  six  years  of  experience.  Familiarity 
makes  less  and  less  demand  upon  our  conscious  attention,  and 
the  grooves  of  habit  are  dug  deeper  and  deeper.  All  of  us  are 
in  greater  or  less  degree  victims  of  our  habits.  We  need  to  form 
the  best  habit  of  breaking  through  the  crusts  of  unintelligent, 
habitualized  thinking.  So  get  interested  in  something  different 
or  get  a  fresh  grip  on  the  old,  examine  it  more  consciously.  Open 
the  mind,  renovate  it  and  do  not  seal  it  again.  Nothing  is  final. 
Keep  your  senses  pleasurably  alert  and  receptive  to  new  impres- 
sions, new  truth.     Life  is  an  adventure,  not  a  story  that  is  told. 

Sources  of  Ideas. — We  get  our  ideas  from  our  environment — 
our  companions,  books,  neighborhood  and  occupation.  They 
make  us  what  we  are.  They  give  us  our  "set"  of  mind,  our 
attitudes  and  prejudices.  The  criminal  can  with  considerable 
justice  blame  society  for  what  he  is.  So  can  the  judge,  the 
lawyer  and  everybody  else.  But  we  can  often  modify  our 
environment  or  leave  it  for  a  better  one.  Education  is  the 
greatest  force  in  bringing  this  about. 

What  to  Read. — Books  are  wonderful  in  making  a  magic  and 
yet  a  very  real  environment.  Those  who  speak  to  us  through 
them  are  more  intimate  and  have  more  influence  over  us  than 
our  living  companions.  "Tell  me  what  you  read,"  observed 
Goethe,  "and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  Because  our 
experience  is  so  limited  and  because  books  interpret  the  experi- 
ences of  thousands  of  years,  we  naturally  learn  most  from  them. 
Carlyle  says,  "The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  collection 
of  books,  and  all  education  is  to  teach  us  how  to  read." 

Centuries  ago  Bacon  complained  that  of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end.     Today  the  condition  is  immeasurably  more 
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appalling  and  bewildering.  Yet  we  must  choose  rightly  the 
books  needed  for  our  nourishment  and  learn  to  use  them  skilfully. 

Do  not  plod  through  one  book  or  a  collection  of  books  just 
because  they  have  been  highly  recommended  to  you  or  have 
deservedly  world-wide  reputation.  Many  ambitious  readers 
have  suffered  mental  indigestion  and  permanent  discouragement 
from  books  unsuited  to  their  nature  or  stage  of  development. 
The  first  requirement  of  profitable  reading  is  interest — as  it  is 
of  all  education.  If  the  words  fail  to  hold  your  active  attention, 
if  they  bore  you,  the  book  is  not  for  you.  Of  course  you  must 
give  a  book  a  reasonable  trial.  Even  if  the  first  chapter  is  a 
little  painful,  the  second  may  strike  a  spark  that  may  generate 
a  lasting  fire  of  enthusiasm.  But  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
many  students  have  acquired  an  everlasting  dislike  for  the  finer 
types  of  drama,  essay,  poetry  and  fiction  simply  because  their 
immature  minds  were  not  ready  to  grapple  with  the  humor,  the 
irony,  the  philosophy,  the  reflections,  of  maturity.  Years  of 
experience,  of  disillusion,  of  suffering  and  renewed  faith  are 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  comprehension  and  realization  of 
the  commonplace  truths  of  the  copy  book.  But  even  trained, 
educated  readers  differ  widely  in  tastes  and  prejudices.  To  one, 
Dostoevski  is  a  neurotic,  a  diseased,  hopeless  subject  for  the 
pathologist;  to  another,  a  torch  of  light  and  warmth.  Just  as 
our  natures  differ,  they  demand  different  nourishment,  and  you 
will  prefer  some  fine  books  to  others  perhaps  greater.  But  you 
should  try  to  appreciate  the  values  of  all.  Only  sympathetic 
communion  with  great  minds  as  revealed  in  their  best  books  can 
give  you  the  larger  understanding,  the  perspective,  that  is  a 
part  of  culture. 

Two  Kinds  of  Books. — Books  are  readily  separated  into  two 
classes,  those  of  information  and  those  of  inspiration.  De 
Quincey  has  put  this  distinction  most  effectively  in  a  famous 
passage.     He  says: 

There  is  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  there  is  the  literature  of 
power.  The  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach;  the  function  of  the  second 
is  to  move.  The  first  is  a  rudder;  the  second,  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The  first 
speaks  to  the  mere  discursive  understanding;  the  second  speaks,  ulti- 
mately it  may  happen,  to  the  higher  understanding  or  reason,  but  always 
through  affections  of  pleasure  and  sympathy. 
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What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost?  Nothing  at  all.  What  do 
you  learn  from  a  cookery-book?  Something  new — something  that  you 
did  not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph.  But  would  you  therefore 
put  the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a  higher  level  of  estimation  than 
the  divine  poem?  What  you  owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of 
which  a  million  separate  items  are  still  but  a  million  of  advancing  steps 
on  the  same  earthly  level;  what  you  owe  is  power,  that  is,  exercise  and 
expansion  to  your  own  latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with  the  infinite, 
where  every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upwards — a  step 
ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob's  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  altitudes 
above  the  earth.  All  the  steps  of  knowledge,  from  first  to  last,  carry 
you  further  on  the  same  plane,  but  could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above 
your  ancient  level  of  earth:  whereas  the  very  first  step  in  power  is  a 
flight — is  an  ascending  movement  into  another  element  where  earth  is 
forgotten. 

Ruskin  may  help  you  to  realize  this  passage  a  little  more 
fully.  In  an  address  to  an  audience  of  mechanics  and  other 
practical  workers  (see  " Sesame  and  Lilies'')  he  said: 

Books  are  divisible  into  two  classes, — the  books  of  the  hour,  and  the 
books  of  all  time. 

The  good  book  of  the  hour,  then, — I  do  not  speak  of  the  bad  ones — 
is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some  person  whom  you  cannot 
otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for  you.  Very  useful  often,  telling 
you  what  you  need  to  know;  very  pleasant  often,  as  a  sensible  friend's 
present  talk  would  be.  These  bright  accounts  of  travels;  good-humored 
and  witty  discussions  of  questions;  lively  or  pathetic  story-telling  in  the 
form  of  a  novel;  firm  fact- telling,  by  the  real  agents  concerned  in  the 
events  of  passing  history; — all  these  books  of  the  hour,  multiplying 
among  us  as  education  becomes  more  general,  are  a  peculiar  possession 
of  the  present  age.  We  ought  to  be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and 
entirely  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  make  no  good  use  of  them.  But  we 
make  the  worst  possible  use  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  of  true 
books;  for  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  books  at  all,  but  merely  letters 
or  newspapers  in  good  print. 

The  book  of  talk  is  printed.  Why?  Because  its  author  cannot  speak 
to  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  if  he  could  he  would — the  volume  is  mere 
multiplication  of  his  voice  .  .  .  But  a  book  is  written  not  to  multiply 
the  voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
author  has  something  to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or 
helpfully  beautiful  .  .  . 
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Whatever  bit  of  a  wise  man's  work  is  honestly  and  benevolently  done, 
that  bit  is  his  book,  or  his  piece  of  art.  It  is  mixed  always  with  evil 
fragments, — ill  done,  affected,  redundant  work.  But  if  you  read  rightly, 
you  will  easily  discover  the  true  bits,  and  those  are  the  book. 

Now  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in  all  ages  by  their  greatest 
men,  by  great  readers,  great  statesmen,  and  great  thinkers.  These  are 
all  at  your  choice;  and  Life  is  short.  You  have  heard  as  much  before; 
yet  have  you  measured  and  mapped  out  this  short  life  and  its  possibili- 
ties? Do  you  know,  if  you  read  this,  that  you  cannot  read  that;  that 
what  you  lose  today  you  cannot  gain  tomorrow?  Will  you  go  and  gossip 
with  your  housemaid  or  your  stable-boy  when  you  may  talk  with  queens 
and  kings ;  or  flatter  yourselves  that  it  is  with  any  worthy  consciousness 
of  your  own  claims  to  respect  that  you  jostle  with  the  hungry  and 
common  crowd  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there,  when  all  the  while 
this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its  society  wide  as  the  world, 
multitudinous  as  its  days — the  chosen  and  the  mighty  of  every  place  and 
time? 

Get  Acquainted. — Read  to  get  acquainted  with  the  world 
about  you.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  can  give  you  only 
a  superficial  view,  usually  distorted  and  often  incorrect.  Read 
the  men  and  women  who  are  thoughtfully  studying  and  grappling 
with  the  profound  problems  left  by  the  World  War.  These  are 
perhaps  the  most  critical  days  in  the  world's  history.  Other 
great  wars  affected  only  limited  areas.  Even  the  quarter  of  a 
century  struggle  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  affected  only  Europe.  America,  Asia  and  Africa  looked 
upon  it  with  the  interest  of  spectators  at  a  play.  Today  these 
continents  are  only  a  little  less  profoundly  disturbed  than  Europe. 
We  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  thought  and  action  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Isolation  for  country  or  for  individual  is  no 
longer  possible.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  American  and 
English  authors. 

Reading  Lists. — The  book  review  sections  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  the  Saturday  New  York  Evening  Post  and  other 
well-known  newspapers  will  often  give  you  valuable  suggestions 
for  reading.  Reading  about  books  is  sometimes  characterized 
as  a  waste  of  time,  but  the  famous  critics  and  essayists  intro- 
duce books  to  us  so  attractively  that  we  are  tempted  to  read 
them.  Make  reading  lists  for  yourself.  Promise  to  read  certain 
books  in  the  next  three  months  or  six  months  or  year.     History, 
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science,  fiction,  philosophy  and  poetry  mean  much  to  you  in  a 
practical  way.  Napoleon  said  historians  are  liars,  and  Henry 
Ford  characterized  history  as  "bunk,"  but  if  the  world  had  only 
studied  its  history  as  intelligently,  as  practically,  as  it  studies 
business,  it  might  have  been  spared  the  calamities  in  which  it 
wallows  today.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  panorama  of  the  ages,  to 
hear  the  story  of  man  who  slowly  evolved  from  the  fish — not 
another  fish  story — and  now  aspires  to  the  stars,  read  the 
fascinating  narrative  of  H.  G.  Wells  in  "The  Outline  of  History." 
It  will  help  you  to  get  your  bearings  in  the  world.  The  best  of 
our  present  day  writers  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  delightful 
reading  of  the  masters  of  the  past.  You  will  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  our  life  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  generations  for- 
gotten as  bunk.  Abraham,  Confucius,  Socrates,  Shakespeare 
and  Lincoln  were  gentlemen  who  would  have  had  no  difficulty, 
as  Samuel  Crothers  has  said,  in  understanding  one  another. 

Biography. — Biography  is  one  of  the  most  practical  fields  of 
study  for  the  public  speaker.  Nothing  is  of  keener  interest  to 
audiences  than  the  stories  of  how  great  men  met  the  difficulties 
of  living.  We  are  always  more  interested  in  people  than  in 
things.  Biography  throws  a  warmer  and  more  penetrating  light 
upon  history.     Its  gossip  makes  the  past  real  and  near. 

Vocational  Reading. — The  broad-minded  man  must  be  sharp- 
ened to  the  point  required  for  scratching  a  living.  Whether  he 
is  a  teacher,  lawyer,  doctor  or  business  man  he  must  be  abreast 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  occupation.  He  must  have 
not  only  skill  in  living,  but  in  getting  his  living.  He  will  have 
a  library  of  his  business,  he  will  be  familiar  with  the  trade 
journals,  house  organs  and  other  papers  of  his  craft  or  profes- 
sion. This  paragraph  might  be  taken  for  granted  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  probably  the  majority  of  professional  men  do 
little  reading  about  the  theory,  philosophy  or  practice  of  their 
vocations  after  thay  have  graduated  from  the  schools.  Their 
own  experience  and  contact  with  others  in  the  same  work  become 
their  only  guides.  These  are  most  important,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  so  close  to  everyone  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  short  lists 
of  books  and  magazines  which  will  yield  excellent  material  for 
talks  with  friends  or  to  clubs  or  classes. 
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How  to  Read. — This  brings  us  to  the  question  how  to  read. 
Francis  Bacon  in  his  essay  "Of  Studies"  says:  "Read  not  to 
contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider."  Most 
readers,  if  they  understand  at  all,  give  themselves  up  completely 
to  the  author.  One  should,  of  course,  give  him  a  sympathetic 
reading,  try  to  understand  his  point  of  view,  but  not  believe 
him  until  the  thought  has  been  examined  in  the  light  of  one's 
own  experience.  Almost  everybody  is  in  awe  of  print.  The 
use  of  the  word  "propaganda"  during  the  war  and  since  has  done 
much  to  mitigate  the  tyranny  of  books  and  papers.  What  one 
reads  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Challenging  "Facts." — This  is  especially  true  of  chains  of 
reasoning.  In  such  instances  the  reader  owes  it  to  his  self- 
respect  to  challenge,  refute  or  approve  the  logic — to  be  reasonably 
sure  the  writer  has  established  his  case.  Even  facts,  for  which 
we  have  to  depend  upon  observers  and  students  from  all  over 
the  world,  can  be  reported  to  prove  contradictory  ideas.  "Fig- 
ures don't  lie,  but  liars  can  figure."  Many  "facts"  are  not  facts  at 
all.  Many  arguments,  many  speeches,  are  based  upon  such 
facts — upon  unsound  premises,  upon  things  taken  for  granted 
that  need  close  examination.  The  reader  or  listener  is  seldom 
attentive  enough  to  introductory  paragraphs  or  remarks.  If 
these  are  accepted  without  thought,  the  whole  of  a  false  plea 
or  doctrine  or  argument  will  often  be  accepted.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton in  his  lecture  "The  Ignorance  of  the  Educated"  quotes 
Artemus  Ward,  who  said,  "The  trouble  with  people  is  they  know 
too  many  things  that  ain't  so."  We  talk  of  "half-baked  ideas." 
They  are  usually  the  other  fellow's. 

Newspaper  Editorials. — The  easiest  exercise  in  discovering 
fallacies  may  be  had  with  newspaper  editorials.  These  are  often 
written  to  be  consistent  with  a  known  attitude  or  policy  in  regard 
to  public  questions.  Some  newspapers  have  a  consistent  prej- 
udice against  England  or  Japan,  against  the  Republican  party 
or  the  Democratic  party,  against  the  League  of  Nations,  or  they 
may  be  consistently  conservative,  liberal  or  radical.  Special 
pleaders  seek  to  justify  themselves,  not  necessarily  to  discover 
the  truth.  That  is  the  trouble  with  consistency  or  dogma.  It 
does  not  allow  one  to  change  one's  mind,  to  face  squarely  and 
with  easy  conscience  changing  conditions  or  important  additions 
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to  knowledge  that  may  demand  amendment  to  preconceived 
opinions.  We  believe  those  things  we  wish  to  be  true  and  we 
read  what  confirms  our  beliefs.  Read  the  papers  and  the 
editorials  opposed  to  your  views  and  try  to  find  the  fallacies  in 
their  reasoning. 

Informal,  good-natured  discussion  is  excellent  for  clarifying 
and  testing  one's  opinions.  Formal  debate  is  even  better  for 
compelling  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  other  side.  Controversy, 
when  it  is  not  acrimonious,  makes  the  mind  more  elastic  and  is 
fine  practice  in  quick  and  accurate  thinking. 

Saving  Time. — One  of  the  chief  problems  in  study  is  to  learn 
to  economize  time.  Obviously  one  should  not  spend  as  much 
time  upon  a  detective  story  as  upon  a  classic  novel.  Nobody 
has  put  this  thought  more  compactly  or  completely  than  Bacon. 
He  says: 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 
parts;  others  to  be  read  but  cursorily,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

Skill,  then,  in  the  use  of  books  is  a  prime  factor  in  education, 
and  surprisingly  rare.  Bos  well  was  astonished  at  the  way  John- 
son "tore  the  heart  out  of  a  book."  Others  have  been  born  with 
the  art,  or  have  acquired  it,  of  reading  the  most  in  the  shortest 
time.  Lyman  Abbott  in  " Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries" 
has  this  to  say  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

As  a  student  he  had  extraordinary  facility  in  the  use  of  books.  "  One 
does  not  read  a  book  through,"  he  once  said  to  me.  "You  read  a  book 
as  you  eat  a  fish;  cut  off  the  tail,  cut  off  the  head,  cut  off  the  fins,  take 
out  the  backbone  and  there  is  a  little  meat  left  which  you  eat  because 
it  nourishes  you."  ...  I  took  over  to  him  one  day  a  new  volume  in 
philosophy  ...  I  wanted  to  get  his  estimate  upon  it.  He  took 
the  book  with  him  to  the  dinner  table  and  read  while  he  ate,  turning 
over  the  leaves  with  remarks  such  as:  " Nonsense!  Of  course  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  that  .  .  .  Borrowed  from  Spurzheim  .  .  .  That's 
new  and  well  worth  thinking  about."  At  the  end  of  the  meal  he  had 
finished  the  book  and  handed  it  back  to  me  with  a  ten-minute  comment 
which  made  the  basis  of  my  editorial  review. 

Skilful  Selection. — Psychologists  have  been  recently  experi- 
menting with  students  to  find  something  practical  about  the 
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rate  of  speed  in  reading.  Interesting  comparisons  can  no 
doubt  be  made  to  show  how  much  faster  than  others  some  read 
a  given  passage  and  express  accurately  the  content,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  method  or  device  can  help  the  individual 
more  than  the  usual  practice  and  experience.  Expert  readers  are 
those  who  show  common  sense  in  the  matter  of  selection.  If  they 
are  looking  for  specific  facts  they  take  the  short  cuts  to  the 
information.  They  are  not  like  so  many  young  debaters  who 
waste  hours  in  floundering  through  discouraging  masses  of 
material.  Efficient  reading  is  often  only  a  matter  of  examining 
the  table  of  contents  or  the  index  for  a  clue,  of  reading  the  preface 
for  the  author's  purpose  or  point  of  view,  of  noting  the  chapter 
headings,  of  looking  for  summaries  at  the  ends  of  chapters. 
Opening  or  closing  sentences  of  paragraphs  often  contain  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  Training  the  eye  in  looking  for  key  nouns 
and  verbs  as  one  glances  down  the  page  is  helpful.  Even  good 
books  contain  much  material  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
reader,  and  many  are  padded  with  material  that  is  of  interest  to 
but  few.  Other  chapters  are  useful,  but  the  student  has  perhaps 
read  fully  on  the  subject  in  other  books. 

Accuracy. — In  this  business  of  stripping  a  book,  the  reader 
must  not,  of  course,  overlook  its  kernel.  He  must  make  haste 
carefully.  All  this  strategy  is  preliminary  to  the  study  which 
must  be  unhurried  and  concentrated.  No  indifferent  dawdling 
or  cramming  will  serve  here.  Ruskin  is  our  most  eloquent 
preacher  on  this  text.     Listen  to  him: 

First  of  all  I  tell  you  earnestly  and  authoritatively  (I  know  I  am  right 
in  this)  you  must  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  intensely  at  words,  and 
assuring  yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable — nay,  letter  by 
letter. 

If  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book  letter  by  letter,  that  is  to  say, 
with  real  accuracy,  you  are  forever  more,  in  some  measure,  an  educated 
person.  The  entire  difference  between  education  and  non-education 
(as  regards  the  merely  intellectual  part  of  it)  consists  in  this  accuracy. 

And  this  is  just  what  the  schools  and  colleges  are  apparently 
not  able  to  teach.  They  are  too  crowded  to  search  the  individual 
mind  sufficiently.  Time  and  teachers  are  not  available.  Gar- 
field's ideal  education,  "Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and 
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I  on  the  other,"  is  no  mere  flourish  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Williams 
professor. 

Reading  Not  Enough. — Books  alone  will  not  make  the  trained 
thinker  and  speaker.  Even  if  the  student  does  not  need  the 
interpretation  given  by  another's  voice,  he  may  be  steeped 
too  much  in  books.  He  must  have  considerable  contact  with 
men  and  affairs  if  he  would  have  confidence,  fluency  and  precision 
of  speech.  Here  again  Bacon's  sententious  wisdom  is  enlighten- 
ing: "  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  [conversation]  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man." 

Conversation. — Conversation  is  not  generally  thought  of  as 
educational.  It  implies  idle  chatter  or,  at  best,  recreation.  And 
yet  that  earnest  scholar  and  man  of  the  world,  Mahaffy,  wrote: 

Many  men  and  many  women  owe  the  whole  of  a  great  success  in  life 
to  this  and  nothing  else  .  .  . 

And  though  men  are  supposed  to  succeed  in  life  by  dead  knowledge, 
or  by  acquaintance  with  business,  it  is  often  by  their  social  qualities, 
by  their  agreeable  way  of  putting  things,  and  not  by  their  more  ponderous 
merits,  that  they  prevail. 

Conversation  gives  us  opportunity  to  test  the  ideas  gained  from 
books.  It  is  often  humiliating  but  salutary  to  try  to  tell  or 
explain  our  thought.  We  find  it  is  vague  or  confused  or  incom- 
plete. Making  it  clear  to  another  clarifies  it  for  us.  "  Teaching 
teaches  teachers."  Better  still  if  the  listener  disagrees.  He 
compels  us  to  bring  forth  illustrations,  analogies,  proofs,  colorful 
and  forceful  speech.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  "Autobiog- 
raphy," speaks  of  the  valuable  training  he  got  in  his  conversation 
with  his  young  friend  Collins.  They  used  to  walk  in  the  woods  on 
Sundays  and  talk  for  hours  of  their  reading  and  their  opinions 
on  current  events.  They  disagreed  on  their  most  interesting 
topics  and  so  had  delightful  tussles  which  exhilarated  both  their 
minds  and  bodies.  Many  college  students  have  testified  to  get- 
ting more  of  permanent  value  in  conversation  with  their  instruc- 
tors or  their  fellow  students  about  their  work  than  in  the  formal 
courses  of  study.  This  was  indeed  the  method  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Socrates,  the  father  of  dialectics,  questioned  his  small 
group  of  pupils,  made  them  confess  their  lack  of  logic  and  in 
informal  discussion  led  them  to  sound  thinking.     The  great 
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Teacher  exalted  conversation  as  education.  Jesus  trained  his 
ignorant  fishermen  and  artisans  to  direct  the  greatest  educational 
movement  in  history. 

Leaders  in  modern  history  have  given  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  value  of  conversation  with  all  classes  of  people.  Gladstone, 
Palmerston,  Fox,  Patrick  Henry,  Clay,  Lincoln,  were  always  prac- 
tical and  had  a  cosmopolitan  interest  in  men  and  women.  They 
learned  from  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  storekeeper,  from  the 
traveler,  the  diplomat  and  the  scientist.  Webster  said,  "  Con- 
verse, converse,  Converse,  with  living  men,  face  to  face,  mind 
to  mind — that  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  knowledge. " 

"Talking  Shop." — Although  talking  business  at  lunch  is 
often  condemned,  it  is  much  more  stimulating  and  beneficial 
than  the  trivial  chatter  that  usually  takes  its  place.  We  all 
talk  shop  because  it  is  most  interesting  to  us.  No  group  is 
much  superior  to  any  other  in  this  respect.  The  shop  talk  of 
the  actor,  the  professor,  the  student,  the  business  man,  may  be 
equally  informing  and  inspiring,  or  profitless  and  dull.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  the  persons  conversing.  If  they  refrain  from  heated 
or  long-winded  argument,  if  they  are  good-humored,  spontaneous 
and  yet  considerate  of  each  one's  desire  to  be  heard,  wit,  phi- 
losophy, and  sound  business  sense,  and  often  specific  suggestions 
of  immediate  cash  value,  may  result.  Many  a  congenial  party 
makes  the  lunch  hour  yield  splendid  returns  in  recreation  and 
business. 

That  fine  talker,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  did  not  exaggerate 
the  value  of  conversation,  in  these  words: 

The  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  speak;  that  is  his  chief  business  in  the 
world;  and  talk,  which  is  the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or  more,  is  by 
far  the  most  accessible  of  pleasures.  It  costs  nothing;  it  is  all  profit; 
it  completes  our  education;  it  founds  and  fosters  our  friendships;  and  it 
is  by  talk  alone  that  we  learn  our  period  and  ourselves. 

Writing. — Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  writing  for  clear  and 
specific  thinking.  "Writing  maketh  an  exact  mind."  Practice 
with  the  pen  makes  for  firmness,  precision  and  elegance  in 
speech.  It  makes  a  man  more  conscious  of  the  tools  of  language, 
and  forms  the  habit  of  noting  words  and  their  individual  effec- 
tiveness. It  teaches  conciseness,  saying  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary; and  at  the  same  time,  expansiveness,  developing  an  idea 
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so  that  its  details,  illustrations  and  proof  are  distinct  and 
impressive. 

Writing  is  also  a  great  aid  to  the  memory.  The  very  act  of 
putting  words  and  thoughts  on  paper  concentrates  our  active 
attention  upon  them  and  makes  them  much  easier  to  recall. 
Try  the  experiment  on  a  poem  or  other  passage  you  wish  to  mem- 
orize and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  saving  in  time  and  effort. 

Confident  and  skilful  speech  is  certainly  promoted  by  writing. 
Method  and  organization  are  stressed,  and  the  making  of  neat  and 
logical  reports  becomes  a  necessary  satisfaction  rather  than  the 
bugbear  that  it  is  to  so  many  executives. 

And,  finally,  the  pen  induces  a  deeper  and  broader  reflection. 
"If  Winter  Comes"  has  this  illuminating  advice  of  the  old 
professor  of  philosophy  to  the  boys  in  the  Tadborough  School: 

And  a  very  good  thing  (he  used  to  say),  an  excellent  thing,  the  very 
best  of  practices,  is  to  write  a  little  every  day.  Just  a  little  scrap,  but 
cultivate  the  habit  of  doing  it  every  day.  I  don't  mean  what  is  called 
keeping  a  diary,  you  know.  Don't  write  what  you  do.  There's  no 
benefit  in  that.  We  do  things  for  all  kinds  of  reasons  and  it's  the 
reasons,  not  the  things,  that  matter.  But  what  you  think  is  you 
yourself:  you  write  it  down  and  there  it  is,  a  tiny  little  bit  of  you  that 
you  can  look  at  and  say,  "Well,  really!"  You  see,  a  little  bit  like  that, 
written  every  day,  is  a  mirror  in  which  you  can  see  yourself  and  correct 
your  real  self. 

Observation. — The  good  talker  not  only  reads  and  writes 
and  converses,  but  he  is  thoroughly  alive  physically.  His  five 
senses  are  keen  because  he  allows  them  to  function.  Compara- 
tively few  note  with  genuine  attention  what  does  not  pertain  to 
their  immediate  concern.  Their  natural  curiosity  has  been 
dulled  by  routine,  worry,  indifferent  health.  Sight  is  usually 
the  most  active  sense,  but  it  tells  us  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
would  if  we  paid  attention.  What  do  you  see  in  your  daily 
walk?  The  familiar  exercise  of  looking  into  a  store  window, 
turning  away,  and  trying  to  recall  as  many  objects  as  possible, 
is  good.  We  do  overlook  many  things.  And  what  is  worse 
we  do  not  see  straight.  The  psychologists  delight  in  staging 
unexpected  and  somewhat  exciting  scenes  before  their  pupils  to» 
test  their  accuracy.     It  is  amusing  and  astonishing  to  compare 
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their  versions  of  what  happened.  Glaring  inconsistencies,  over- 
sight, misunderstanding,  are  common.  These  tests  give  us  light 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  court.  They  do  not  lie  so  often 
as  they  fail  to  observe  truly. 

Discrimination. — Important  differences  and  comparisons 
escape  the  average  eye.  Patience  and  training  are  required  to 
develop  the  clear  sight  which  De  Maupassant  declares  is  a  mark 
of  originality.     He  says: 

When  one  has  something  to  express,  he  must  look  at  it  so  long  and 
with  such  close  attention  that  he  discovers  in  it  some  aspect  that  has 
not  been  seen  and  expressed  by  anyone  else.  In  everything  there  is 
something  of  the  unexplored,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  use  our  eyes 
only  in  connection  with  our  memory  of  what  has  been  thought  before 
us  on  the  subject  we  contemplate.  The  least  object  contains  a  little  of 
the  unknown.  Let  us  find  it.  In  order  to  describe  a  fire  that  flames 
and  a  tree  on  the  plain,  let  us  stay  in  the  presence  of  that  fire  and  that 
tree  until  they  have  ceased  to  resemble,  for  us,  any  other  tree  or  any 
other  fire. 

Flaubert,  who  taught  De  Maupassant  this  kind  of  observation, 
used  to  say  to  him: 

When  you  pass  before  a  grocer  seated  at  his  door,  before  a  janitor 
who  smokes  his  pipe,  before  a  stand  of  coaches,  show  me  this  grocer  and 
this  janitor,  their  pose,  their  whole  physical  appearance,  including  also — 
indicated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  picture — their  whole  moral  nature  in 
such  fashion  that  I  cannot  confuse  them  with  any  other  grocer,  or  any 
other  janitor;  and  to  make  me  see,  by  a  single  word,  in  what  respect 
one  coach  horse  differs  in  appearance  from  fifty  others  that  follow  him 
or  precede  him. 

The  Efficiency  Expert. — Perhaps  this  is  too  laborious  an 
exercise,  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  concentration,  penetra- 
tion and  sincerity  are  very  rare  and  are  traits  of  only  the  superior 
mind.  However  much  the  efficiency  expert  has  been  execrated, 
he  has  to  develop  this  skill  in  seeing  important  practical  advan- 
tages that  everybody  else  overlooks.  His  mind  and  sight  are 
not  obscured  by  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  see  or  by  what  others 
have  seen.  Bias,  tradition,  authoritative  opinion,  cannot  swerve 
him  from  his  habit  of  looking  patiently  and  enthusiastically  for 
distinguishing  marks.     And  what  he  finds  is  usually  so  obvious — 
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after  he  calls  our  attention  to  it — that  we  wonder  at  the  blindness 
of  the  many  individuals  who  have  been  looking  at  it  for  years 
without  seeing  it. 

Observation  is  simply  another  good  habit  of  the  trained  mind. 
Most  of  us  can  observe  closely  on  a  special  occasion  or  by  special 
incentive,  but  we  do  not  do  it  regularly,  by  second  nature,  habitu- 
ally. Now  that  employers  encourage  their  employees  to  offer 
suggestions,  to  look  for  better  ways  of  doing  things,  we  see  the 
office  boy,  the  clerk,  the  machinist,  observing  many  a  detail  with 
as  keen  an  eye  and  resourceful  a  mind  as  the  specialist. 

Public  speakers  are  persuasive  when  they  speak  for  themselves. 
When  their  talk  is  charged  with  personal  observation  and  com- 
ment, when  they  have  seen  for  themselves  as  well  as  through 
the  eyes  of  writers,  they  acquire  a  power  of  their  own. 

Reflection. — We  have  to  interpret  all  that  comes  to  us  through 
the  senses.  What  does  it  mean?  What  can  we  do  with  it? 
How  does  it  affect  us,  and  through  us,  others?  We  pass  judg- 
ment consciously  or  unconsciously,  carefully  or  superficially. 

Reflection,  seeing  again  in  the  mind's  eye  the  images  that 
flash  before  us,  pondering,  weighing,  analyzing,  comparing, 
reviewing,  summarizing — this  is  the  process  by  which  we  turn 
back  the  reel  or  the  record  in  order  that  we  may  understand  it 
and  apply  its  lesson  to  ourselves.  Without  observation  or 
concentration  and  reflection,  man  is  a  mere  sieve.  Ideas  simply 
pass  through  him.  They  fail  to  take  root  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  to  become  blood  and  tissue.  They  fail  to  make  somebody, 
and  to  be  somebody  is  to  be  a  personality. 

Originality. — In  a  larger  sense  that  is  all  there  is  to  originality 
— assimilating  impressions  and  ideas  so  that  they  have  a  fresh 
and  special  meaning.     Sarcey  describes  it  as  follows: 

Originality  consists  not  in  thinking  new  things,  but  in  thinking 
for  yourself  things  that  thousands  of  generations  have  thought  before 
you  .  .  .  Your  passion  goes  out  to  what  you  have  discovered.  You 
will  put  into  its  expression  a  good  faith,  a  sincerity,  a  transport,  the  heat 
of  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  public  .  .  .  Everyone  has  said  it ! 
So  much  the  better,  because  there  is  some  chance  that  your  audience 
will  be  enchanted,  seeing  you  plunged  up  to  your  ears  in  the  truth.  But 
every  one  has  not  said  it  as  you  will  say  it;  for  you  will  say  it  as  you  have 
thought  it,  and  you  have  thought  it  yourself  .  .  . 
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I  do  not  know  who  has  said  that  the  commonplace  is  the  body  and  soul 
of  eloquence.  This  is  a  great  truth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  rethink  the 
commonplace  for  one's  self,  to  recast  it,  in  some  way,  in  the  image  of 
one's  own  mind. 

Esenwein,  in  "How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience, "  gives 
these  questions  as  a  test  of  originality: 

How  does  my  mind  act  when  it  receives  new  truth? 

Does  it  enjoy  the  truth,  and  then  give  it  out  again  unaltered,  in 
exactly  or  substantially  the  same  words? 

Does  my  mind  feel  stimulated,  upon  receiving  truth,  to  produce 
other  thoughts,  and  yet  utter  the  received  truth  without  change?  That 
is  expansion. 

Does  my  mind  not  only  receive  a  stimulus  from  new  truth,  but  also 
assimilate  it,  transform,  clarify,  and  amplify  it,  so  that  in  uttering  that 
truth  I  utter  it  stamped  with  my  own  image  and  superscription?  That 
is  originality. 

Imagination. — The  fruit  of  originality  is  imagination.  This 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist. 
It  may  include  that,  but  it  means  rather  the  power  to  interpret 
real  and  present  conditions  and  to  determine  with  sound  judgment 
and  clear  vision  how  they  will  affect  the  future.  Imagination 
is  practical,  but  it  sees  deeper  and  farther.  It  is  independent, 
daring,  hopeful  and  awake  to  opportunity. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  college  men  I  have  usually  show  lack  of  imagination.  They 
scarcely  have  any  suggestions  to  make  in  their  daily  routine  which  might 
lead  to  improvement  in  their  various  departments. 

It  is  this  imagination  that  makes  the  successful  manufacturer, 
salesman,  stock-market  manipulator,  general,  statesman  and 
orator. 

The  public  speaker  of  imagination  knows  his  audience  and 
enjoys  it.  He  is  robust  and  convivial,  sensible  and  sensitive. 
He  can  readily  put  himself  in  another's  place.  He  has  a  sympa- 
thy that  helps  him  to  understand  and  respect  a  point  of  view 
even  when  he  is  firmly  opposed  to  it.  He  learns  something  and 
gives  something  every  day.  He  is  a  true  prophet  and  not  without 
honor  in  his  own  country. 
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Illustrations. — The  two  speeches  that  follow  have  the  fine 
flavor  of  men  who  know  business  and  books,  who  mingle  with 
men  and  know  the  world  as  well  as  the  study.  Their  training 
is  specialized  and  liberalized.  These  addresses  are  chosen 
because  they  are  such  eloquent  contributions  to  the  general 
theme  of  this  chapter. 

THE  COLLEGE  FACTORY 

By  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  University,  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  November  14, 

1928 

I  was  asked  to  say  something  about  the  relation  of  colleges  to  business, 
but  if  I  may  be  permitted  I  should  rather  talk  about  business — my 
business — for  I  am  a  manufacturer,  as  my  forebears  were  before  me, 
and  I  want  to  advertise.  No;  that  is  not  the  proper  word;  I  want  to 
let  people  know  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  we  produce. 

My  forebears  made  cotton  goods.  The  concern  that  I  belong  to  has 
a  different  kind  of  product,  but  it  is  an  old  and  well-established  concern; 
it  is  the  oldest  corporation  now  existing  in  the  United  States.  In  eight 
years  the  business  will  be  three  hundred  years  old,  which  is  more,  I 
think,  than  any  here. 

What  we  produce  is  men.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  professional 
schools,  but  simply  of  the  college.  We  make  men.  It  is  a  curious  prod- 
uct, one  that  we  cannot  standardize,  because  it  is  a  biological  product  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  wholly  standardized.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
different  grades  in  the  goods  we  produce  and  one  of  the  difficulties  we 
find  is  in  marketing — that  business  men  are  very  apt  to  prefer  our 
second-class  goods  and  then  complain  that  they  are  not  first  rate. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  business  man  said  to  me:  "You  are  not 
teaching  your  students  as  you  ought  to.  A  good  many  of  them  go  into 
brokers'  offices  and  they  sell  stocks  and  bonds  to  their  fathers'  friends, 
but  they  do  not  progress  much."  I  began  to  think  that  over  and  said: 
"If  you  let  us  do  what  all  other  manufacturers  do — recommend  our  own 
goods — you  will  find  a  very  different  result." 

Walter  Gifford  has  made  some  very  interesting  statistics,  which  he 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  and  which,  perhaps,  some  of  you  have 
seen.  He  employs  some  thousands  of  college  graduates  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  being  an  honor  graduate  from  college  himself,  he  might 
see  how  other  men  did  in  relation  to  their  rank  in  college.  He  graded 
these  men  for  the  periods  they  had  been  in  his  employ  and  compared 
that  with  the  rank  they  had  obtained  while  in  college,  and  he  found 
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that  for  the  five  first  years,  while  men  were  learning  their  business, 
there  was  little  difference;  but  from  that  time  on  the  better  students  in 
college  got  larger  salaries. 

By  the  way,  the  comparison  was  wholly  made  not  by  estimates  but  by 
salaries  actually  paid.  He  found  that  from  that  time  on  they  parted 
more  and  more;  that  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  first  third  of  their 
class  in  college  were  earning  larger  salaries  than  those  in  the  second 
third,  and  those  in  the  second  third  more  than  those  in  the  third  third; 
and  that  this  divergence  continued  until  they  had  been  out  about 
twenty  years,  when  it  accentuated  itself  very  much,  the  better  scholars 
rising  and  the  lower  scholars  falling  off  relatively  more. 

The  goods  we  produce  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  machine,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  that  we  place  upon  the  market  does  not  run 
very  smoothly  for  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so,  by  which  I  mean  that  it 
will  not  run  as  well  as  an  inferior  machine  which  has  already  been  run- 
ning for  some  time;  but  try  it  and  let  it  run  a  while  and  then  see  how 
it  compares.  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  difference  is  very  consider- 
able by  that  time. 

Now,  what  is  our  process  of  manufacture?  How  do  we  try  to  make 
these  queer  and  uncertain  goods?  We  pursue  a  policy  which  is  not 
quite  wholly  understood  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  I  was  very  much  struck  in  reading  Trevelyan's 
" History  of  England"  at  a  remark  he  made  about  the  medieval  uni- 
versities, and  if  I  may  I  will  simply  read  it  because  I  do  not  want  to 
massacre  the  words  of  a  man  like  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  He 
says: 

"The  chief  study  of  the  medieval  universities  was  a  peculiar  school  on 
logic.  The  great  work  of  medieval  and  logic  scholasticism  was  to  train 
and  subtilize  the  crude  intellect  of  Europe.  The  intellectual  progress 
of  the  middle  ages  is  to  be  measured  not  by  results  in  original  thought, 
which  was  under  an  interdict,  or  at  least  in  strict  confinement,  but  by 
the  skill  with  which  men  learned  to  handle  their  philosophic  materials, 
though  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  their  dispute  seems  to  us  as  vain 
and  nugatory  as  the  much  debated  problem,  'How  many  angels  can 
stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle?'  The  debt  we  owe  to  these  ancient 
choppers  of  logic  is  none  the  less  great  for  being  strictly  inestimable." 

There  is  a  theory,  at  one  time  called  "the  Recapitulation  Theory," 
which  was  that  all  in  growing  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  human 
race;  that  the  child  started  as  a  savage,  then  became  a  barbarian 
and  then  semi-civilized  and  so  on.  That  theory  has  been  naturally  dis- 
carded because  we  know  that  infants  are  not  savages. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  something  true  about  it  in  the  evolution 
of  the  mind  of  the  race,  just  as  the  medieval  universities  trained  men  to 
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think  abstractly  and  to  handle  and  deal  with  their  material,  to  enter- 
tain abstract  ideas,  to  think  clearly  and  to  develop  a  power  of  dealing 
with  things  which  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  material  senses,  which 
was  later  of  value  when  applied  to  useful  results. 

So  it  is  true  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  the  colleges  is  an 
attempt  to  make  men  think  accurately,  to  discern  between  the  essen- 
tial and  the  accidental  in  phenomena,  and  to  train  the  imagination  to 
grasp  things  that  cannot  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  material  senses. 
That  is  the  great  object  of  college  education.  It  is  not  merely  to  give 
knowledge.  Knowledge  vanishes  away  but  wisdom,  I  take  it,  is  after 
all  a  perception  of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

I  know  some  of  you  are  saying  to  yourselves,  "This  is  very 
well;  but  why  not  teach  a  man  to  think  on  subjects  that  he  can  apply, 
things  that  are  useful  as  well  as  the  things  that  are  useless?"  The 
answer  is  simply  that  dealing  with  the  concrete  does  not  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  abstract.  The  study  of  that  which  is  directly  appli- 
cable does  not  tend  to  give  a  grasp  of  things  which  are  not  perceived  by 
the  senses  themselves.  The  mind  that  is  directed  toward  the  practical 
does  not  indulge  in  flights  of  imagination  and  thereby  enlarge  its  scope. 

I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  in  college  and  studying  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  with  William  James.  He  told  me  that  he 
could  pick  out  of  the  class  the  men  who  intended  to  be  doctors  because 
they  spent  their  time  studying  human  bones  and  thereby  failed  to 
grasp,  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  the  physiology,  that  is,  the  functions  of 
animal  life,  which  were,  after  all,  the  essential  and  valuable  things  in  the 
course. 

Let  me  put  it  in  a  different  way.  The  real  thing  we  want  is  not  knowl- 
edge but  resourcefulness.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  art  which  creates 
things  both  great  and  small,  is  not  the  capacity  for  solving  problems. 
That  may  seem  a  curious  statement,  but  the  real  art  of  life  consists  in 
finding  out  what  is  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  the  person  who  can 
find  out  what  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  is  the  man  who  really  makes 
the  contributions  to  life. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  train  people  to  solve  problems  when  they 
are  started;  but  the  man  who  can  see  a  new  problem  and  state  it  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  real  advance,  and  that  is  true  in  everything.  You 
all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  young  man  you  want  in  your  busi- 
ness is  the  man  who  will  perceive  something  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
has  not  been  done;  and  then  the  question  of  finding  out  how  to  do  it 
is  comparatively  simple. 

It  happened  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  meet  some  time  ago  two  men 
who  have  made  great  contributions  to  medicine.  One  of  them  was 
Banting,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  at  luncheon  in  Toronto,  and  I  took 
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the  privilege  of  an  older  man  and  said,  "Tell  me  how  you  found  it";  and 
he  told  me  how  he  made  his  discovery  of  insulin.  It  was  a  marvelous 
story.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  it  to  you  here.  Shortly  after  that  I 
happened  to  ask  our  Dr.  Minot  how  he  happened  to  get  hold  of  the  use 
of  the  liver  treatment  for  pernicious  anemia,  which  has  practically 
abolished  that  disease,  always  fatal  before  but  now  banished.  He  told 
me  how  he  did  it.  And  in  each  case  the  great  thing  was  finding  out  what 
the  problem  was.  The  solving  it  afterward  took  more  time,  but  the 
really  great  thing  was  finding  out  what  the  problem  was  to  be  solved. 
That,  we  say,  is  resourcefulness;  and  that  is  what  really  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  impart. 

How  can  resourcefulness  be  acquired?  Do  it  by  pumping  into  a 
man  information?  No,  not  at  all.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  will 
really  train  the  human  mind,  and  that  is  the  voluntary  use  of  the 
mind  by  the  man  himself.  You  may  aid  him,  you  may  guide  him,  you 
may  suggest  to  him,  and,  above  all,  you  may  inspire  him;  but  the  only 
thing  that  is  worth  having  is  that  which  he  gets  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  what  he  gets  is  proportionate  to  the  effort  he  puts  into  it.  It  is  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  and  I  care  very  little  about  what  he 
exercises  it  upon. 

In  his  study  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Gifford  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
What  subjects  his  men  had  studied,  and  I  fancy  the  reason  was  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  important.  I  myself  made  some  studies  twenty- 
five  years  ago  about  the  relation  between  rank  in  college  and  rank  in 
our  law  and  medical  schools,  where  I  could  easily  get  the  figures,  and  I 
found  just  the  same  thing  he  found,  that  the  men  who  had  ranked  high 
in  college  courses,  with  many  exceptions,  were  on  the  average  the  men 
who  ranked  high  in  the  law  and  medical  schools.  I  took  also  in  that 
case  the  subjects  they  had  studied,  and  I  found  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. There  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  men  who  had 
studied  one  subject  or  other;  but  there  was  a  great  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  really  had  done  well  in  college  and  who  had  sharp- 
ened their  minds  by  hard  thought. 

Given  a  certain  voltage  of  intellectual  power  and,  save  in  men  who 
are  unusually  constituted,  you  can  turn  it  into  almost  any  channel  and 
make  it  effective.  The  important  thing  is  the  degree  of  voltage,  and 
that  must  come  by  making  the  men  desire  to  educate  themselves. 

There  was  a  theory  that  the  way  to  make  men  educate  themselves  is 
to  select  the  subject  in  which  they  were  interested  and  study  that.  The 
trouble  is  that  nine  boys  out  of  ten  at  that  age  have  no  real  interest,  and 
if  you  ask  them  what  their  interest  is,  they  will  select  the  thing  which 
offers  the  least  obstacle.     In  other  words,  their  object,  instead  of  being 
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to  cultivate  their  mind  by  effort,  is  to  attempt  to  cultivate  their  mind 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

Now,  that  is  the  wrong  way.  Any  one  who  deals  with  young  men  who 
have  an  occupation  realizes  that  almost  any  one  will  become  interested 
in  that  which  he  really  does  earnestly.  In  other  words,  doing  comes 
not  from  interest  but  interest  comes  from  doing.  That  is,  all  of  you  are 
interested  in  the  things  you  are  doing.  It  is  not  because  you  were  born 
with  a  natural  interest  for  that  particular  kind  of  business.  You  know 
perfectly  well  you  could  have  slid  into  something  else;  but  as  soon  as 
you  do  a  thing  and  try  to  do  it  well  you  become  interested  in  doing  it — 
you  feel  that  it  is  worth  while. 

Such  is  the  way  we  are  trying  to  educate  in  our  factory,  and  when  I 
say  "our"  I  mean  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  today  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  too  little  energy  put  by  students 
voluntarily  into  their  work.  We  think  that  our  product  has  improved, 
and,  to  revert  to  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  costs  more.  Try  it 
and  see  whether  it  is  worth  the  cost. 

And,  above  all,  let  me  ask  of  you  one  thing:  Help  us  to  make  a  good 
product.  When  your  son  goes  to  college,  do  not  be  satisfied  that  he  gets 
by  or  creeps  through  and  obtains  those  other  very  substantial  advan- 
tages which  come  from  college;  but  feel  that,  when  he  goes,  he  goes 
there  to  get  an  education,  and  let  him  understand  that  it  is  the  education 
you  expect  him  to  get. 

The  great  trouble  that  we  have  is  with  parents  who  do  not  desire  that 
their  sons  shall  get  an  education.  Why,  then,  do  they  send  them  to 
college?  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question.  You  can  answer 
it  better  than  I  can. 

But  the  fact  is  that  many  parents  do  not  seriously  care  that  their 
boy  gets  an  education.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  seriously  care  that 
he  should  leave  college  with  a  well-trained  and  a  self-trained  brain 
which  can  be  turned  into  fields  of  great  utility  for  this  country. 

Now,  I  think  any  man  is  entitled  to  think  that  the  particular  thing  in 
which  he  is  engaged  is  the  most  important  for  the  country,  and  there- 
fore you  will  pardon  me  if  I  think  our  product  of  men  is  the  most 
important  for  the  future;  and  I  bespeak  your  assistance  in  helping  to 
hold  up  our  hands  in  making  that  product,  which  will  determine  the 
fate  of  America  in  the  next  century,  what  it  had  better  be. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Discuss  Dr.  Lowell's  introduction. 

2.  Show  how  the  speaker  sustains  the  figure:  "I  am  a  manufacturer." 

3.  What  do  Mr.  Gifford's  statistics  tend  to  prove? 

4.  What  is  the  great  object  of  college  education? 
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5.  Discuss  this  passage:  " Dealing  with  the  concrete  does  not  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  abstract." 

6.  How  does  President  Lowell  explain  the  difference  between  knowledge 
and  resourcefulness? 

7.  How  is  resourcefulness  acquired? 

8.  What  studies  contribute  more  than  others? 

9.  Explain:   "Doing  comes  not  from  interest  but  interest  comes  from 
doing." 

10.  What  charges  does  Dr.  Lowell  bring  against  parents? 

11.  What  was  the  chief  value  of  the  medieval  universities? 

12.  What  was  their  chief  defect? 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  The  College  Brand. 

2.  The  University  Process. 

3.  The  Medieval  University. 

4.  The  College  Aim. 

5.  The  Concrete  and  the  Abstract. 

6.  Imagination  in  Business. 

7.  What's  Wrong  with  the  College? 

8.  Educating  Parents. 

9.  Am  I  Interested  in  My  Studies? 

10.  Does  a  College  Education  Pay? 

11.  The  Lecture  System. 

12.  Finding  the  Problem. 

13.  The  City  College  or  the  Country  College? 

14.  College  Activities. 

15.  How  to  Cultivate  Self-reliance. 

EDUCATING    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    PIONEERS 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University,  before  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  New  York,  December  8, 

1927 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  opening  of  your  admirable  two- 
days'  program  you  should  permit,  and  even  invite,  a  college  officer 
to  come  in  and  delay  your  proceedings.  It  is  significant  that  you  ask 
me  to  speak  not  on  Life  Insurance,  of  which  I  am  densely  ignorant — 
although  I  did  know  enough  to  take  a  policy  in  the  long  ago,  one  week 
after  I  was  married — but  on  some  phase  of  modern  education.  Evi- 
dently you  are  dissatisfied,  as  I  am,  with  the  contribution  of  school  and 
college  to  American  life.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what  remedy  may 
we  suggest? 

When  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Manila  Bay  and  had 
drawn  up  his  fleet  in  battle  formation,  he  quietly  gave  the  simple 
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command:  "You  may  fire  when  you're  ready,  Gridley."  The  result 
is  known  to  the  world.  But  all  around  us  today  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  firing  before  they  are  ready,  firing  before  they  see 
the  target,  or  firing  at  a  dozen  targets  at  once.  All  around  us  are 
Americans  who  scoff  at  any  prolonged  and  specific  preparation,  who 
think  that  mother  wit  combined  with  good  luck  will  bring  success, 
whether  in  Manila  Bay  or  in  business  life.  We  have  in  America 
the  largest  public  school  system  on  earth,  the  most  expensive  campuses 
and  college  buildings,  the  most  extensive  curriculum.  But  nowhere  else 
is  education  so  pointless  and  aimless,  so  blind  to  its  objectives,  so  indiffer- 
ent to  any  specific  outcome  as  in  America.  We  are  experimenting  with 
all  kinds  of  theories  everywhere,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  sure  of  our 
target. 

One  trouble  with  our  education  in  the  past  has  been  its  negative 
character.  It  has  aimed  at  the  repression  of  faults  rather  than  the 
creation  of  virtues.  It  has  corrected  blunders  in  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  instead  of  showing  how  through  mastery  of  those 
tools  one  may  construct  a  career.  It  has  summed  up  all  the  virtues 
in  "Thou  shalt  not"  instead  of  opening  vast  opportunity  with  the  cry: 
"Thou  mayest — thou  canst!"  When  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  former 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  told  me  that  his  father  sent 
him  to  a  certain  preparatory  school,  I  said:  "Why  did  he  select  that 
particular  school?"  He  answered:  "Father  sent  for  the  catalogues 
of  all  the  best  schools  in  New  England  and  finally  chose  that  one  because 
it  was  advertised  as  being  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  seven 
miles  from  any  form  of  sin."  But  now  we  have  learned  that  the 
unsullied  man  is  not  always  the  effective  man.  Goodness  is  primarily 
not  keeping  out  of  things  but  getting  into  things.  We  must  go  back 
to  the  word  of  John  Milton,  who  declared:  "I  do  not  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue."  To  teach  young  people  what  not  to  do  in  lan- 
guage or  conduct  and  stop  there  is  simply  to  stunt  their  growth. 

Another  defect  in  our  education  has  too  often  meant  conformity  to  an 
accepted  pattern  rather  than  release  of  energy  in  construction.  When 
I  entered  college  the  great  staple  of  instruction  for  all  students,  whatever 
their  capacity,  whatever  their  probable  future  calling,  was  Latin,  Greek 
and  Mathematics.  Such  a  thing  as  a  scientific  laboratory  or  a  workshop 
was  unknown.  The  student  was  asked  to  accept  and  memorize,  not  to 
invent  or  to  build.  He  took  those  ancient  disciplines  or  he  took  nothing. 
Why?  Simply  because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  England 
had  for  centuries  prescribed  those  studies  and  they  had  been  found  to  be 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  professions  of  the  law  or  medicine  or 
the  ministry,  and  an  excellent  approach  to  the  cultivated  life  of  an 
English  country  gentleman.     Still  those  studies  have  an  important  part 
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to  play  in  all  college  education.  But  do  we  really  want  pioneers  in 
America?  Do  we  really  want  something  more  than  safe  men,  cautious 
men,  who  will  startle  nobody,  and  do  we  desire  truly  creative  personali- 
ties? Then  we  shall  seek  to  appeal  to  the  desire  of  every  human 
being  to  build  something  for  himself,  whether  it  be  a  sand-pile,  a 
canoe,  a  corporation  or  a  cathedral.  Then  we  shall  not  simply  praise 
the  pioneers  of  the  past,  but  shall,  as  Lowell  said, 

"Launch  our  Mayflower,  steer  our  vessel  over  life's  unresting  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  future's  portal  with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key." 

In  short  we  need  schools  and  colleges  with  a  purpose  and  a  goal 
that  can  give  our  students  some  dream  of  the  future  and  some  defi- 
nite capacity  to  make  that  dream  come  true. 

Just  at  this  point  I  have  heard  men  say:  "That  suits  me!  No 
more  abstract  studies,  remote  from  employment.  Vocational  courses 
are  what  we  need.  Let  each  school  or  college  train  the  man  for  his 
task.  Let  the  future  doctor  study  simply  medicine,  the  salesman 
learn  how  to  sell,  the  insurance  agent  study  insurance — each  boy  be 
trained  for  his  job,  and  the  progress  of  the  country  is  assured."  No 
greater  blunder  could  the  United  States  commit  than  to  endorse  that 
educational  philosophy.  That  theory  has  recently  been  adopted 
in  some  quarters  with  disastrous  results.  In  some  universities  today 
you  will  find  students  eagerly  electing  courses  in  stenography,  in 
"indexing  and  filing,"  in  the  "manufacture  and  distribution  of  cotton 
goods,"  as  if  such  "salary-raising"  education  were  the  sure  passport  to 
success.  A  farmer  some  years  ago  brought  his  son  to  the  president  of  an 
agricultural  college  and  said:  "No  fads  or  frills  for  my  boy;  I  want  him 
to  learn  how  to  plant  corn  and  braid  a  horse's  tail."  That  father  was 
no  more  deceived  than  some  other  fathers,  whose  only  idea  is  that 
through  a  college  course  a  boy  should  be  made  into  a  clever  bond 
salesman.  Merely  vocational  courses  will  create  an  expert  typewriter 
who  will  type  forever,  a  good  accountant  whose  vision  is  bounded  by  his 
ledger,  or  a  tolerable  salesman  warranted  not  to  grow.  It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  a  liberal  education.  It  contains  no  summons  to  climb,  but 
merely  a  diagram  to  follow.  It  gives  us  little  men  content  with  their 
little  world.  It  is  an  illiberal  education  suited  to  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  but  not  to  those  who  must  create  America's  tomorrow. 
Let  me  point  out  some  things  that  every  pioneer  should  have,  whatever 
his  specific  job  may  be. 

He  should  somehow  and  somewhere  acquire  the  capacity  for  analysis — 
the  power  to  analyze  a  situation,  a  problem,  a  difficulty,  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  and  so  to  deal  with  each  part  in  turn.  Mr.  Edward 
Filene  once  asked  me  to  recommend  a  man  as  manager  of  his  great 
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store  in  Boston  and  sent  me  a  list  of  the  qualities  or  capacities  such 
a  man  must  possess.  In  his  description  I  found  one  memorable  sentence : 
"He  must  be  a  good  analyzer."  (The  man  he  selected  is  now  the 
president  of  one  of  our  most  widely  known  colleges.)  That  is  the  one 
capacity  that  is  most  clearly  demanded  by  every  modern  task.  The 
man  who  sees  things  only  with  blurred  vision,  the  man  to  whom  distinc- 
tions are  difficult,  the  man  who  cannot  separate  beginnings  from 
endings,  or  see  a  difference  between  a  hypothesis  and  a  fact — what  can 
you  do  with  that  man  of  foggy  mind?  When  Abraham  Lincoln  sat 
down  with  a  geometry  and  said  to  himself:  "What  do  men  mean  when 
they  say  a  thing  is  proved — what  is  the  meaning  of  proof?"  he  was 
preparing  not  to  teach  geometry,  but  to  penetrate  all  the  sophistries  of 
slavery  and  to  write  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  Such  a  capacity  to  distinguish  and  divide,  whether 
acquired  through  study  of  Geometry  or  English  or  Chemistry,  or  any- 
thing else,  enables  one  to  perceive  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a  prop- 
osition, to  discover  the  limitations  of  other  men  and  the  possibilities 
latent  in  men,  enables  a  man  to  locate  the  defects  in  an  organization  and 
to  see  how  defects  may  be  turned  into  strength.  Capacity  to  distinguish, 
to  analyze — call  it  by  any  name  we  choose — is  the  first  need  of  a  pioneer. 

Another  essential  in  a  leader  is  broad  horizon.  One  may  acquire 
breadth  of  vision  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Charles  Darwin  acquired 
it  through  eight  years  on  shipboard  sailing  through  tropic  seas.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  acquired  it  through  years  of  contact  with  effervescent 
college  students  and  then  years  of  struggle  with  more  than  effervescent 
politicians.  Andrew  Carnegie  acquired  it  by  struggle  with  the  chief 
industrial  problems  of  Britain  and  America.  A  man  who  cannot  see 
beyond  his  own  dooryard,  his  own  city,  his  own  line  of  business,  may 
make  an  excellent  clerk  but  certainly  makes  a  poor  executive.  The 
man  who  has  mastered  bookkeeping  but  cannot  see  life  as  a  whole,  who 
does  not  know  what  millions  around  him  are  thinking,  who  is  blind  to 
all  the  fiction,  the  drama,  the  aviation,  the  international  problems  of  the 
modern  world — well,  let  him  keep  books  forever  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  men  of  creative  energy  who  know  something  of  the  ancient  world, 
much  of  the  present  world  and  know  what  they  want  the  world  to  be ! 
A  comprehensive  view  of  civilization  and  its  achievements,  past  and 
present,  the  power  to  see  things  in  relation  and  perspective,  is  worth 
more  to  a  leader  of  men  than  all  the  "courses"  in  accounting  and  sales- 
manship that  are  given  in  all  the  business  colleges  of  America.  To  "see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole"  is  the  prime  necessity  for  a  leader  of  men. 

The  last  requisite  in  leadership  is  the  power  to  see  every  form  of 
private  business  as  a  kind  of  public  service.     I  believe  in  private 
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initiative  in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  every  form  of  successful  effort. 
The  less  we  load  on  the  Government  the  better  the  Government  will 
be.  But  the  Government — which  is  the  people  as  a  whole — will  not 
long  endure  business  enterprise  founded  on  the  principle  of  "each 
man  for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hindmost."  That  is  not  enter- 
prise, it  is  anarchy.  Industrial  and  commercial  life  is  a  partnership 
with  the  state,  and  all  citizens  may  be  soldiers  of  the  common  good. 
Modern  science  has  its  superb  record  of  heroism  in  the  conquest  of 
tuberculosis,  the  sanitation  of  our  cities,  and  the  victories  of  modern 
medicine  have  made  us  proud  of  humanity.  You  would  all  say  the 
physician  who  had  nothing  in  mind  but  his  fees  ought  to  be  hounded 
out  of  town.  You  would  all  say  that  the  judge  on  the  bench  who  has 
nothing  in  mind  but  his  salary  ought  to  be  disbarred  immediately. 
The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  say  that  of  every  business  execu- 
tive. He  is  the  servant  of  the  Republic  or  he  has  no  business  trying 
to  lead.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  flight 
of  Lindbergh,  and  a  score  of  other  achievements  have  been  wrought 
by  men  who  scorned  mere  transient  praise,  who  did  not  work  merely 
for  dollars,  but  were  creating  a  new  world,  were  realizing  a  vision, 
were  moving  out  over  the  horizon  into  God's  great  tomorrow. 

When  ten  years  ago  our  college  campus  was  turned  into  a  military 
training  camp  as  America  entered  the  world  struggle,  we  thought  we 
were  doing  good  work  because  with  any  of  those  specific  courses  we 
were  giving  the  manual  of  arms,  we  were  saluting  the  flag  and  putting 
our  students  through  the  daily  drill.  But  Washington  was  not  satisfied. 
Orders  came  that  in  every  college  there  should  be  frequent  lectures  on 
the  "Moral  Aims  of  the  War." 

Unless  a  student  had  gotten  that  moral  aim  before  him,  he  couldn't 
be  a  fit  soldier.  What  are  the  moral  aims  of  peace?  If  we  were  giv- 
ing one-tenth  of  the  energy  that  we  gave  in  wartime  to  the  winning  of 
the  cause,  if  we  were  giving  one-tenth  of  that  energy  today  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world,  to  the  establishment  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  and  judicial  procedure  in  place  of  the 
futility  and  folly  of  physical  warfare,  America  would  be  the  leader 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  What,  I  wonder,  are  the  moral 
aims  of  peace?  Are  they  merely  that  we  may  have  a  little  more  money 
to  spend  on  private  pleasure?  As  I  look  into  your  faces  at  the  opening 
of  this  great  convention  I  discern  a  purpose  vastly  deeper  and  finer. 
In  our  schools  and  colleges  a  nobler  ambition  is  stirring.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  read  the  book  of  Jacob  Riis,  "How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,"  his  fighting  spirit — as  great  in  peace  as  in  war — was 
aroused.     He  went  down  into  lower  Manhattan,  climbed  the  creaking 
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stair  in  the  tenement  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Riis  was  not  at 
home.  Then  the  caller  took  out  his  visiting  card  and  wrote:  "Have 
read  your  book  and  came  to  help — Theodore  Roosevelt."  Such  reading, 
such  study,  is  the  sort  of  education  America  needs  today. 

I  wish  we  could  say  that  in  every  school  and  college  and  every  business 
house  of  the  land,  our  young  men,  starting  out,  say,  "  We  have  read  the 
book  and  we  go  forth  to  help.  We  have  read  the  courses  outlined  by 
our  elders.  We  have  read  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  now  we  go 
forth  to  help."  That  would  give  us  more  pioneers  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Why  is  the  introductory  paragraph  effective? 

2.  Discuss  the  analogy  in  the  second  paragraph. 

3.  What  defects  in  American  education  does  Dr.  Faunce  point  out? 

4.  To  what  does  the  speaker  refer  when  he  says,  "  No  greater  blunder  could 
the  United  States  commit  than  to  endorse  that  educational  policy." 

5.  What  are  "some  things  that  every  pioneer  should  have"? 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  Roosevelt  and  Riis. 

7.  In  what  way  is  the  business  executive  "the  servant  of  the  Republic"? 

8.  Give  a  list  of  famous  names  mentioned  by  the  speaker.     What  do  they 
add  to  the  speech? 

9.  What  were  the  "Moral  Aims  of  the  War"? 

10.  What  are  the  moral  aims  of  peace? 

11.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  geometry,  according  to  Faunce? 

12.  Why  would  this  speech  interest  life  insurance  presidents? 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  A  College  Education  as  I  See  It 

2.  Selling  Life  Insurance 

3.  College  Men  in  Business 

4.  Are  Too  Many  Going  to  College? 

5.  Are  Athletics  Overemphasized? 

6.  Why  a  Four-year  Course? 

7.  Poor  Admiral  Dewey! 

8.  "A  Fugitive  and  Cloistered  Virtue" 

9.  Just  What  Did  Darwin  Mean? 

10.  Changes  in  Steel  Since  Carnegie 

11.  Pioneers  in  This  College 

12.  A  Business  Man  of  Vision 

13.  What  Education  Does  Not  Teach 

14.  What  Is  Culture? 

15.  The  Government  in  Business 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  A  study  in  capitalizing  your  observation.  Make  a  list  of  interesting 
walks  or  trips  you  have  taken,  or  things  you  have  seen  or  experienced. 
In  which  topic  can  you  interest  an  audience  most?  Prepare  a  three- 
minute  talk.  Consider  only  one  phase  of  the  original  subject,  restrict 
it  to  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  clearness  and  interest. 
Choose  the  most  attractive  details,  comparisons,  or  illustrations. 

2.  A  study  in  reading  and  reflection.  Give  a  five-minute  talk  on  a  sub- 
ject of  general  interest.  Write  out  brief  notes  on  a  subject  with  which 
you  have  some  familiarity.  Make  an  outline.  Read  for  added  infor- 
mation or  inspiration.  Select,  reflect — fuse  your  new  and  old  knowl- 
edge into  original  thought  and  statement.  This  talk  should  have  the 
personal  touch  of  the  first  one  and  should  not  disclose  merely  hasty  and 
undigested  reading. 

3.  Study  the  argument  in  a  newspaper  editorial,  especially  one  that  takes 
a  positive  stand  on  a  debatable  question.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which 
you  state  the  writer's  reasons  and  conclusions.  Support  these  with 
added  facts,  illustration  or  arguments  from  your  experience  or  other 
reading,  or  refute  the  editor's  logic  by  showing  fallacies  in  his  reasoning, 
incomplete  or  biased  statement,  or  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
important  details. 

4.  Give  a  talk  on  a  debatable  question.  Take  a  stand  on  some  city,  state, 
or  national  issue  that  permits  of  argument.  Perhaps  you  recommend 
that  the  new  school  house  be  built  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Elm  streets,  or  that  the  jitneys  be  abolished,  or  that  the  strikers  be 
approved,  or  that  the  Allied  debt  be  cancelled,  or  that  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature  be  passed.  State  your  case  with  vigor  and  persuasion  and 
close  with  something  like  this:  "So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this 
class  go  on  record  as  approving  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  student 
for  the  support  of  our  college  athletics."  Anybody  in  the  class  may 
second  the  motion  without  rising.  The  instructor  will  say:  "Are  there 
any  remarks?"  Any  student  may  now  rise  and  say:  "Mr.  Chairman." 
If  he  is  recognized  by  the  chairman,  he  may  go  on  to  speak  for  or  against 
the  motion.  It  is  desirable  that  a  student  be  allowed  to  speak  only  once 
on  a  motion.  Otherwise  tiresome  duels  often  result  between  members 
who  are  too  eager  to  answer  all  objections.  When  the  discussion  is 
beginning  to  drag,  the  chairman  should  put  the  motion  and  say:  "Those 
in  favor  signify  by  raising  their  right  hands."  Then,  after  the  count, 
"Those  opposed,"  etc.  The  motion  should  be  clearly  won  or  lost.  The 
aim  of  the  exercise  is  practice  in  impromptu  speaking,  which  promotes 
confidence,  fluency  and  readiness. 

5.  The  previous  exercise  may  be  varied  by  a  forum  discussion.  Prepare 
carefully  a  talk  of  about  seven  minutes  on  some  popular  topic  in  busi- 
ness or  science  or  politics  or  sociology.     When  you  have  given  it,  invite 
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questions.  Each  student  should  be  limited  to  one  question  and  should 
not  argue  with  the  speaker.  The  speaker  should  frankly  say,  "I  don't 
know,"  if  he  does  not,  or  show  that  the  information  is  not  available. 
Members  of  the  class  should  not  shout  questions  from  their  seats  but 
should  raise  their  hands.  As  each  member  is  recognized  by  the  Chair, 
he  should  rise  and  clearly  and  firmly  ask  his  question  and  sit  down. 
Do  not  prolong  this  exercise  until  the  class  is  tired  of  it. 
6.  The  sales  talk  is  a  most  helpful  conversational  device  in  developing 
poise,  fluency,  and  logical  and  persuasive  thinking  and  speaking.  If 
you  have  had  experience  in  selling,  so  much  the  better,  but  this  exer- 
cise is  profitable  and  interesting  without  it.  Examine  the  advertising 
pages  of  magazines,  folders  and  booklets  for  talking  points  on  a  com- 
mon article.  Tires,  typewriters,  automobiles,  neckwear,  toothpaste, 
soap,  chocolates,  magazines,  books,  insurance,  canned  goods,  shoes,  oil, 
radios,  advertising  space,  jewelry  and  clothing  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  goods  available.  Distinguish  between  the  consumer  and 
the  retail  buyer.  The  consumer  usually  has  two  stock  objections.  He 
is  not  interested  and  he  cannot  afford  it.  The  latter  is  really  included  in 
the  former.  Your  vivid  description  of  the  advantage  of  the  article  will 
make  him  desire  it.  It  will  then  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
show  that  the  price  is  reasonable  or  within  the  " prospect's"  means, 
that  the  goods  can  be  paid  for  on  the  partial  payment  plan,  etc.  Do  not 
forget  to  have  him  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Leave  him  with  a  word  of 
good  cheer  and  assurance  that  you  will  see  that  he  gets  his  money's 
worth. 

If  you  are  selling  to  a  merchant  or  his  buyer,  stress  investment  value. 
Show  him  only  incidentally  that  the  goods  are  satisfactory.  He  wants 
to  know  whether  they  will  sell,  "have  a  quick  turnover."  Show  him 
there  is  a  demand  already  created  by  your  advertising,  that  you  can 
give  him  display  material,  that  other  dealers  are  having  a  good  sale  of 
it  or  that  you  can  give  him  the  agency  in  his  neighborhood.  Be  specific 
in  regard  to  profits  and  repeat  orders.  Give  advice  in  regard  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  a  trial  order.  Be  ready  with  prices  and  discounts.  If 
you  get  an  order,  assure  the  buyer  that  the  goods  will  be  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  delivered.  You  are  personally  interested  in  him  because 
you  intend  to  make  him  a  regular  customer. 

The  student  salesman  should  have  a  day  or  two  to  plan  his  canvass, 
but  prepared  collaboration  with  the  customer  is  not  advisable.  When 
the  talk  is  to  be  given,  let  the  student  or  instructor  choose  a  buyer  from 
the  class.  The  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  the  buyer 
take  the  instructor's  chair  and  desk.  Have  another  chair  on  the  platform 
for  the  salesman.  The  buyer  should  take  his  part  easily  in  this  little 
drama  and  help  in  the  dialogue.  He  should  be  sympathetic  but  should 
make  the  natural  and  usual  objections.  For  good  practice  it  is  best 
ordinarily  to  complete  the  sale,  but  it  is  good  to  have  an  occasional 
buyer  who  is  ruthless  and  refuses  to  buy,  and  who  forces  -the  sales- 
man to  learn  how  to  make  a  dignified  but  cheerful  exit. 
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The  introduction  is  often  the  most  difficult.  The  salesman  should  walk 
to  the  desk  and  say,  "Mr.  Jones?  I  am  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Endicott 
Rubber  Company."  He  may  present  his  card,  but  he  should  not  offer 
to  shake  hands  or  take  a  chair  until  he  is  invited  to  do  so.  The  canvass 
should  be  easily  colloquial  and  not  given  as  a  long  monologue.  The 
interest  is  best  sustained  by  asking  an  occasional  question,  by  encourag- 
ing the  buyer  to  ask  questions  and  make  comparisons.  A  sample  or 
prospectus  or  illustration  should  be  brought  to  the  interview  when- 
ever this  is  possible. 

At  the  conclusion  the  class  and  instructor  should  comment  on  the  bear- 
ing, language,  arguments,  replies,  omissions  and  other  details  of  the 
work  of  both  students.     This  is  not  primarily  a  study  of  salesmanship, 
but   interested  observers   can   always   contribute  something  that   will 
increase  the  resourcefulness  of  every  member  of  the  class.     One  last 
caution.     Make   these   canvasses   reasonably   short.     When   the   sales- 
man is  hopelessly  floundering  or  making  no  progress  he  should  close  at 
once  or  be  excused  by  the  instructor.     There  ought  to  be  time  for  several 
sales  talks  in  a  class  period. 
7.  The  list  of  books  given  below  should  not  be  considered  exclusive  or 
"best."     They  are  interesting  and  helpful,  but  not  better  than  many 
others  that  would  be  given  if  space  permitted.     The  student  who  wishes 
to  collect  a  business  library  should  consult  such  compilations  as 
Ethel  Cleland,  "Five  Hundred  Business  Books." 
H.  G.  T.  Cannon,  "Bibliography  of  Industrial  Efficiency  and  Factory 

Management." 
Knight  and  Morley,  "2400  Business  Books  and  Guide  to  Business 

Literature." 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,   "A  Selected  List  of  100  Books  on 

Business  and  Industrial  Subjects." 
The  few  books  listed  under  drama,  fiction,  etc.,  deal  chiefly  with  present- 
day  problems.     It  is  hoped  they  will  encourage  the  student  to  extend  his 
reading  in  less  familiar  fields. 

Use  these  books  as  sources  of  material  for  talks  in  class.  Remember 
your  aim  is  to  entertain  and  inspire  your  classmates  or  society — not  to 
recite  a  lesson.  Discriminate  in  the  selection  of  material.  If  you  are 
discussing  a  man's  life  you  will  tell  what  he  was  rather  than  what  he  did. 
How  do  his  experiences  throw  light  upon  our  own  problems?  How  do 
they  stir  us  to  more  purposeful  endeavor?  Give  stimulating  anecdotes 
and  your  own  reflection  upon  his  successes  and  failures.  Drive  home 
one  or  two  points  instead  of  relating  a  number  of  scattered  impressions. 
His  courage  or  energy  or  humanity  may  be  your  chief  topic. 
In  discussing  a  novel  do  not  try  to  tell  the  story  in  detail.  Your  aim  is 
to  get  your  audience  to  read  it,  but  if  you  reveal  its  incidents  and  sur- 
prises they  will  lose  interest  in  it.  Summarize  the  plot  in  two  or  three 
sentences,  show  how  the  book  interprets  life,  what  the  author  thinks 
about  feminism,  or  business,  or  education,  or  the  conduct  of  the  rich  or 
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the  poor.  It  is  excellent  practice  to  read  a  passage  or  two  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  author's  skill,  or  of  explaining  his  unusual  ideas. 
If  you  are  reporting  on  a  book  of  business,  psychology,  travel  or  history, 
confine  yourself  to  the  chapters  that  seem  most  available  for  good  talk. 
Keep  your  audience  and  your  own  background  of  interest  and  experi- 
ence always  in  mind.     Tell  what  you  enjoyed. 
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BUSINESS 

Babenroth,  Adolph  Charles,  and  Howard  T.  Viets,  "  Readings  in 
Modern  Business  Literature." 

Babson,  Roger  W.,  "Investment  Fundamentals." 

Beard,  Charles  Austin,  ed.,  "Toward  Civilization." 

Brookings,  Robert  Somers,  "Economic  Democracy;  America's  Answer 
to  Socialism  and  Communism;  a  Collection  of  Articles,  Addresses  and 
Papers." 

Bush,  Irving  T.,   "Working  with  the  World." 

Chase,  Stuart,  "Men  and  Machines." 

Crobaugh,  Clyde  J.,  and  Amos  E.  Redding,  "Casualty  Insurance." 

De  Kruif,  Paul  Henry,  "Seven  Iron  Men." 

Fisher,  Irving,  "The  Stock  Market  Crash — and  After." 

Foster,  William  T.,  and  Waddill  Catchings,  "The  Road  to  Plenty." 

Goode,  Kenneth  Mackarness,  "How  to  Turn  People  into  Gold." 

Holland,  Maurice,  "Industrial  Explorers." 

Hopkins,  Claude  C,  "  My  Life  in  Advertising." 

Hunt,  Edward  E.,  "An  Audit  of  America;  a  Summary  of  Recent  Eco- 
nomic Changes  in  the  United  States." 

Jones,  Edward  David,  "Administration  of  Industrial  Enterprises;  with 
Special  Reference  to  Factory  Practice." 

Killough,  Hugh  B.,  and  Lucy  W.  Killough,  "Raw  Materials  of 
Industrialism." 

Kirkaldy,  Adam  Willis,  "Romance  of  Trade;  a  Survey,  Commercial 
and  Economic." 

Lippincott,  Isaac,  "Economic  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  World." 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  ''The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall;  a  Chemist's  Inter- 
pretations." 

Lyon,  Leverett  Samuel,  "Hand-to-mouth  Buying;  a  Study  in  the 
Organization,  Planning  and  Stabilization  of  Trade." 

MacManus,  Theodore  F.,  and  Norman  Beasley,  "Men,  Money  and 
Motors." 

Mazur,  Paul  M.,  "America  Looks  Abroad;  the  New  Economic  Hori- 
zons." 

Nystrom,  Paul  H.,  "The  Economics  of  Fashion." 

Phelps,  George  Harrison,  "Tomorrow's  Advertisers  and  Their  Adver- 
tising Agencies." 

Presbrey,  Frank  Spencer,  "The  History  and  Development  of  Adver- 
tising." 

Richards,  Charles  R.,  "Art  in  Industry;  Being  the  Report  of  an  Indus- 
trial Art  Survey  Conducted  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York." 

Schnackel,  Harry  Gregory  and  Alfred  Leroy  Sprecker,  "The  Art 
of  Business  Thinking." 
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Shibley,  Fred  Warner,  "A  New  Way  to  Net  Profits." 
Usher,  Abbott  Payson,  " History  of  Mechanical  Inventions." 
Williams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  "  Economic  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 

States." 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Clapp,  J.  M.,  "Talking  Business." 

Esenwein,  J.  Berg,  "How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience." 
Higginson,  T.  W.,  "Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech  Making." 
Matthews,  Brander,  "Notes  on  Speech  Making." 
Mills,  Wesley,  "Voice  Production  in  Singing  and  Speaking." 
Phillips,  A.  E.,  "Effective  Speaking." 

Sandford   and   Yeager,    "Business   Speeches  by   Business    Men"   (A 
Collection). 
Sheppard,  Nathan,  "Before  an  Audience." 
Sheffield,  A.  D.,  "Joining  in  Public  Discussion." 
Shurter,  E.  D.,  "The  Rhetoric  of  Oratory." 
Tait,  Thomas,  "How  to  Train  the  Speaking  Voice." 
West,  Robert,  "Purposive  Speaking." 
Winans,  J.  A.,  "Public  Speaking." 
Woolbert,  C.  H.,  "The  Fundamentals  of  Speech." 

FICTION 

Balzac,  Honor£,  "The  Country  Doctor  " 
Bromfield,  Louis,  "The  Green  Bay  Tree." 
Butler,  Samuel,  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh." 
Cather,  Willa,  "Alexander's  Bridge." 
Dostoevski,  F.  M.,  "Crime  and  Punishment." 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  "The  Financier." 
Harrison,  S.  R.,  "Queed." 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  "Java  Head." 
Herrick,  Robert,  "Chimes." 
Howells,  W.  D.,  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  '* 
Hudson,  W.  H.,  "The  Purple  Land." 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  "Kim." 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  "Babbitt." 
Norris,  Frank,  "The  Pit." 
Poole,  Ernest,  "The  Harbor." 
Tarkington,  Booth,  "The  Turmoil." 
Tolstoi,  Leo,  "Anna  Karenina." 

BIOGRAPHY 

Adams,  Henry,  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams." 
Bok,  Edward,  "The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok." 
Boswell,  James,  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson." 
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Cellini,  Benvenuto,  "The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini." 
Charnwood,  G.  R.  B.,  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
Davis,  J.  J.,  "The  Iron  Puddler." 
Garland,  Hamlin,  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border." 
Mitchell,  Edward  P.,  "Memoirs  of  an  Editor." 
Paine,  Albert  B.,  "Life  of  Mark  Twain." 
Pupin,  Michael,  "From  Immigrant  to  Inventor." 
Rus,  Jacob,  "The  Making  of  an  American." 
Schurz,  Carl,  "Life  of  Henry  Clay." 
Strachey,  G.  L.,  "Queen  Victoria." 
Thayer,  W.  R.,  "Theodore  Roosevelt." 
Vallery-Radot,  "The  Life  of  Pasteur." 

PLAYS 

Galsworthy,  John,  "Loyalties,"  "The  Skin  Game,"  "The  Pigeon." 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  "Rosmersholm,"  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  "John  Gabriel  Borkman." 

Katjffmann  and  Connelly,  "To  the  Ladies,"  Beggar  on  Horseback." 

Kennedy,  Charles  R.,  "The  Servant  in  the  House." 

Moody,  William,  "The  Great  Divide." 

O'Neill,  Eugene  G.,  "Marco  Millions,"  "Strange  Interlude." 

Pirandello,  Ltjigi,  "Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,"  "Right 
You  Are,  if  You  Think  You  Are." 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  "  Major  Barbara,"  "Saint  Joan,"  "Man  and 
Superman,"  "The  Apple  Cart." 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  "The  Rivals,"  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

Wilde,  Oscar,  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 

POETRY 

Browning,  Robert,  "Dramatic  Monologues." 

Frost,  Robert,  "North  of  Boston." 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  "Barrack  Room  Ballads." 

Lindsay,  Vachel,  "The  Chinese  Nightingale  and  Other  Poems." 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  "Anthology  of  Spoon  River." 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.,  "The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse." 

Sandburg,  Carl,  "Smoke  and  Steel." 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  "  Modern  American  Poetry." 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  "New  Voices." 

ESSAYS 

Belloc,  H.,  "On." 

Benson,  A.  C,  "Along  the  Road." 

Birrell,  Augustine,  "Essays  about  Men,  Women  and  Books." 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  "Heroes  and  Hero-worship." 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.,  "What's  Wrong  with  the  World." 
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Crothers,  Samuel  M.,  "The  Dame  School  of  Experience." 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  "Hey  Rub-a-dub-dub  and  Other  Papers." 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  "Representative  Men."     "Essays." 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 
Leacock,  Stephen,  "Moonbeams  from  the  Larger  Lunacy." 
Repplier,  Agnes,  "Points  of  Friction." 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  "Walden." 
Taft,     McDermott    and     Jensen,     "Contemporary    Thought."     (A 

Collection.) 

Bachelor  and  Henry,  "Challenging  Essays  in  Modern  Thought."      (A 

Collection.) 

LIBERALIZING  BOOKS  ON  HISTORY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Beard,  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard,  "The  Rise  of  American 
Civilization." 

Beard,  ed.,  "Whither  Mankind." 

Breasted,  James  Henry,  "The  Conquest  of  Civilization." 

Cabot,  R.  C,  "What  Men  Live  By." 

Dimnet,  Ernest,  "The  Art  of  Thinking." 

Dorsey,  George  A.,  "Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings." 

Ellis,  Havelock,  "The  Dance  of  Life." 

Martin,  Everett  Dean,  "The  Behavior  of  Crowds,"  "The  Meaning  of 
a  Liberal  Education." 

McCaslin,  Davida,  "Reaching  Other  Minds." 

Overstreet,  H.  A.,  "Influencing  Human  Behavior.' ' 

Robinson,  James  Harvey,  "Mind  in  the  Making." 

Wells,  H.  G.,  "The  Outline  of  History." 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  The  Values  in  a  College  Education 

2.  The  Elements  of  a  Business  Education 

3.  Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

4.  Overemphasis  of  School  Athletics 

5.  The  Honor  System 

6.  Final  Examinations 

7.  Student  Government 

8.  The  Benefits  of  the  Study  of  Latin 

9.  How  to  Improve  One's  Vocabulary 

10.  The  Significance  of  the  Greatly  Increased  College  Enrollments 

11.  Why  Every  Student  of  Business  Should  Be  Interested  in  Accounting 

12.  How  to  Study 

13.  College  Fraternities 

14.  A  Comparison  of  Private  and  Public  Schools 

15.  Summer  Work  in  Education 

16.  The  Federal  Government  and  Education 

17.  The  Meaning  of  Education 
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18.  Democracy  and  Education 

19.  Current  Problems  in  Education 

20.  A  Study  of  Habit 

21.  School  Management  and  School  Methods 

22.  Art  for  Art's  Sake 

23.  Why  Study  Foreign  Languages? 

24.  A  Course  in  Reading 

25.  Discipline  in  the  High  Schools 

26.  A  Study  of  Student  Activities 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

The  business  man  has  for  some  time  been  trying  to  apply  the 
findings  of  psychology  to  salesmanship,  advertising  and  scientific 
management.  The  study  of  human  behavior  is,  of  course,  as 
old  as  man  himself.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  systematic 
observation  and  experiment  have  been  able  to  deduce  principles 
and  laws  of  association,  habit,  attention,  repetition,  suggestion, 
memory,  fatigue,  etc.  Psychology  has  confirmed  much  that 
has  been  taught  for  centuries  about  composition,  rhetoric  and 
oratory.  It  gives  this  knowledge  fresh  significance,  however,  by 
classifying  it  under  general  tendencies  of  action  and  reaction. 
Psychology  also  shows  us  that  a  "knowledge  of  human  nature," 
"common  sense,"  is  often  only  common  ignorance. 

The  Psychological  Attitude. — The  psychologists  tell  us  that 
we  must  first  get  the  psychological  attitude  toward  every  piece 
of  work  we  are  to  perform;  that  is,  get  the  habit  of  analyzing 
every  whole  into  its  parts,  of  studying  the  various  operations  in 
their  details.  It  is  this  attitude  which  has  yielded  increased 
efficiency  not  only  in  certain  industrial  lines  but  in  practical 
speech  problems. 

Analysis. — The  trained  salesman,  for  example,  does  not  talk 
on  and  on  at  random.  He  has  analyzed  his  problem  into  several 
steps  which  he  coordinates  and  subordinates  into  an  effective 
canvass.  He  considers  the  preapproach,  the  approach,  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  arguments,  the  appeal  and  the  conclu- 
sion. The  advertiser  can  find  even  more  efficient  methods 
because  his  work  is  in  writing  or  in  pictures.  He  can  examine 
it  longer  and  more  accurately,  and  check  the  results  more  defi- 
nitely. He  has  already  an  exceedingly  valuable  body  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  sizes  of  type,  of 
amounts  of  space,  of  colors,  of  positions,  of  "reason  why"  and 
of  appeal  copy,  of  frequency,  repetition,  etc. 
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The  salesman,  the  advertiser,  the  teacher  and  the  public 
speaker  have  much  in  common.  The  teachers  of  oratory  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  strenuous  analysts.  They 
divided  a  speech  into  these  parts:  invention,  preparation,  exor- 
dium (introduction)  proposition,  partition,  proof,  refutation, 
peroration  (conclusion).  Cicero  liked  to  compare  the  divisions 
of  a  speech  to  the  porch,  corridor  and  rooms  of  a  house.  We 
have  discovered  nothing  new  in  this  phase  of  the  study  but  have 
condensed  and  simplified  the  outline  to  make  it  more  adaptable 
to  several  types  of  speeches  not  practiced  by  the  ancients. 

Application. — Scientific  management  has  discovered  after 
many  costly  mistakes  that  the  analysis  of  the  job  is  only  a  part 
of  the  problem.  The  next  and  equally  important  step  is  to  apply 
laws  of  psychology  to  the  workers  affected.  How  can  the  men 
be  made  to  understand,  to  believe  and  to  cooperate  in  the  new 
plans?  The  audience  has  much  the  same  relation  to  the  speaker 
and  his  subject.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  talk  be  logical.  It 
must  also  be  psychological. 

Argument  Not  Enough. — One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  psychology  is  the  rediscovery  that  man  is  not  the  delibera- 
tive, reasoning  creature  we  usually  assume  him  to  be.  Argument 
affects  all  of  us  more  or  less,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  the  deter- 
mining factor  of  conduct.  We  are  swayed  chiefly  by  desire, 
prejudice,  emotion,  suggestion,  imitation.  We  seek  comfort, 
pleasure,  satisfaction.  We  sacrifice  the  greater  distant  good  for 
the  smaller  immediate  good.  The  pictures,  images,  that  come 
to  us  most  vividly  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  influence.  The 
fact  is,  thinking  is  hard  work  even  for  the  best-trained  minds. 
We  take  short  cuts  or  slip  back  into  the  old  familiar  routine.  It 
requires  too  much  effort  to  see  clearly  the  relative  values  of 
contending  reasons,  to  follow  the  lines  of  cause  and  effect,  to 
make  a  decisive  choice  of  alternatives,  to  find  ways  and  means, 
and  to  follow  up  conclusions  with  energetic  action. 

To  Rationalize. — Psychology  has  given  us  a  new  and  popular 
word  to  stigmatize  our  self-deception.  When  a  man  is  fooling 
himself  with  plausible  reasons,  when  he  is  trying  to  justify  himself 
in  a  course  of  action,  when  he  is  salving  his  conscience  or  his 
intelligence,  we  say  he  is  rationalizing;  that  is,  trying  to  make  the 
irrational  look  rational.     He  gives  us  reasons  that  look  good 
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enough  to  himself,  while  the  real  reasons  lie  concealed  deep  in 
his  subconscious  mind. 

We  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  and  we  do  what  we  desire 
as  long  as  it  is  safe  and  convenient.  We  "fix  up"  the  reasons 
later.  The  various  codes,  moral,  religious,  political  and  business, 
are  largely  taboos  to  keep  these  motivating  and  energizing  desires 
from  spilling  over  into  action  that  may  be  injurious  to  ourselves 
or  others.  Duty  implies  restraint,  discipline  and  conflict  with 
something  we  prefer.  It  is  a  disagreeable  word,  and  the  public 
speaker  can  make  little  headway  with  it.  He  meets  too  much 
resistance.  He  should  advocate  a  proposed  action  by  an  appeal 
to  the  feelings.  He  will  not  argue  or  insist  so  much  as  he  will 
show  the  proposal  attractively,  temptingly,  until  the  audience 
actively  desires  it.  Then  duty  and  desire  embrace  and  are 
identical ;  and  the  will,  which  is  not  a  separate  disciplined  faculty 
reserved  for  special  effort  but  the  whole  being  integrated  by 
intense  desire,  will  find  the  way. 

All  this  was  well-known  long  before  Caesar  tossed  off  his 
cynical  epigram.  The  Greeks  condemned  their  own  orators  for 
playing  upon  the  passions  of  audiences.  But  they  got  their  cues 
perhaps  from  the  august  Plato  himself,  who,  in  the  "Phaedrus," 
puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  enchanting  the  soul,  and  therefore  he  who 
would  be  an  orator  has  to  learn  the  differences  of  human  souls — they 
are  so  many  and  of  such  a  nature,  and  from  them  come  the  differences 
between  man  and  man.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  analysis, 
he  will  next  divide  speeches  into  their  different  classes:  "Such  and  such 
persons,"  he  will  say,  "are  affected  by  this  or  that  kind  of  speech  in 
this  way  or  that  way,"  and  he  will  tell  you  why.  The  pupil  must  have 
a  good  theoretical  notion  of  them  first,  and  then  he  must  have  experience 
of  them  in  actual  life,  and  be  able  to  follow  them  with  all  his  senses  about 
him,  or  he  will  never  get  beyond  the  precepts  of  his  masters.  But  when 
he  understands  what  persons  are  persuaded  by  what  arguments,  and 
sees  the  person  about  whom  he  was  speaking  in  the  abstract  actually 
before  him,  and  knows  that  it  is  he,  and  can  say  to  himself,  "This  is 
the  man  or  this  is  the  character  who  ought  to  have  a  certain  argument 
applied  to  him  in  order  to  convince  him  of  a  certain  opinion;" — he  who 
knows  all  this,  and  knows  also  when  he  should  speak  and  when  he 
should  refrain,  and  when  he  should  use  pithy  sayings,  pathetic  appeals, 
sensational  effects,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  speech  which  he  has 
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learned — when,  I  say,  he  knows  the  times  and  seasons  of  all  these  things, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  art.1 

Chesterfield  puts  this  a  little  more  directly  to  our  modern  ears 
in  a  letter  to  his  son: 

Wherever  you  would  persuade  or  prevail,  address  yourself  to  the 
passions;  it  is  by  them  that  mankind  is  to  be  taken.  Caesar  bade  his 
soldiers,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  aim  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's  men; 
they  did  so,  and  prevailed.  I  bid  you  strike  at  the  passions;  and  if 
you  do,  you  too  will  prevail.  If  you  can  once  engage  people's  pride, 
love,  pity,  ambition  (or  whichever  is  their  prevailing  passion),  you  need 
not  fear  what  their  reason  can  do  against  you. 

And  in  another  letter: 

Gain  the  heart,  or  you  gain  nothing;  the  eyes  and  the  ears  are  the  only 
roads  to  the  heart.  Merit  and  knowledge  will  not  gain  hearts,  though 
they  will  secure  them  when  gained. 

See  how  Woodrow  Wilson  used  this  thought  in  a  speech  to  the 
New  York  Southern  Society: 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  being  governed  by  the  mind,  by  intellect, 
by  intelligence,  in  this  boastful  day  of  ours;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  believe  that  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  is  governed  by  his  mind. 

Men,  no  matter  what  their  training,  are  governed  by  their  passions, 
and  the  most  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  keep  the  handsome  pas- 
sions in  the  majority. 

One  of  the  handsomest  passions  is  that  sort  of  love  which  binds  us  to 
the  communities  in  which  we  live;  and  as  I  look  back  to  my  life  in  the 
South,  and  recall  all  the  things  we  have  said  and  read  and  written  about 
that  region  to  which  our  affection  clings,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
conspicuous  thing  of  all  is  the  sense  of  solidarity  among  Southerners, 
the  sense  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  set  of  ideals,  a  common  set  of 
purposes;  a  union,  which  cannot  be  severed,  to  the  neighborhoods  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  The  peril  of  a  man  is  detachment  from  the 
compulsions  of  a  neighborhood,  and  what  saves  him  is  the  integrity  of 
his  attachment  to  a  neighborhood  ...  A  man  cannot  love  his  country 
in  the  abstract,  a  man  cannot  love  a  country  that  he  has  not  seen  and 
touched  and  been  part  of,  and  the  real  rootages  of  your  patriotism  are 
the  rootages  of  your  youth,  those  wells  from  which  you  drew  all  the 
first  inspirations  of  your  life  and  of  your  action. 

All  good  salesmanship  appeals  first  to  the  heart.  It  makes 
us  want  things  and  then  clinches  the  order  with  the  easy  business 

1  Quoted  from  Lane  Cooper,  ''Theories  of  Style." 
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of  showing  that  the  desire  is  not  inconsistent  with  intelligence. 
I  may  think,  for  instance,  that  I  ought  to  have  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica"  as  a  useful  tool  of  education.  But  the  cost  seems 
prohibitive  just  now,  and  common  sense  urges  me  to  put  off  the 
purchase.  This  is  the  ordinary  situation  a  salesman  confronts. 
He  does  not  overcome  it  by  arguing  about  the  price,  but  by  filling 
my  mind  with  delightful  pictures  of  pleasant  evenings  spent 
upon  fascinating  courses  of  reading.  I  see  my  family  transformed 
by  the  vocational,  cultural  and  altogether  civilizing  benefits  of 
these  splendid  volumes.  It  does  not  require  much  ingenuity  to 
satisfy  me  now  that  I  can  afford  them.  For  a  few  cents  a  day 
I  make  an  investment  that  will  yield  immediate  and  permanent 
dividends  of  great  profit. 

An  automobile  may  seem  like  an  impossible  extravagance. 
But  when  the  salesman  draws  his  specific  and  vivid  pictures  of 
the  pleasures  and  possibilities  of  the  car,  the  prospective  buyer 
looks  for  reasons  that  will  make  the  apparent  extravagance 
defensible  and  satisfactory  conduct.  The  health  of  the  family 
will  be  greatly  improved.  What  was  formerly  paid  the  doctor 
can  now  be  paid  on  the  car.  Then,  too,  the  buyer  can  use  it  in 
his  business.  Not  very  often  just  now,  perhaps,  but  more  as 
time  goes  on.     The  car  will  no  doubt  pay  for  itself. 

Non-rational  Beliefs. — No  public  speaker  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  deeper  implications  of  rationalization.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  life  of  every  person  that  cannot  be  argued  away. 
They  can  only  be  overcome  gradually  through  favorable  and 
repeated  suggestion.  We  are,  says  the  psychologist,  bundles  of 
complexes  (a  fancy  word  for  feelings),  laughable  and  tragic 
results  of  forces  that  shaped  us  from  the  cradle,  and  about  which 
we  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  in 
"The  Mind  in  the  Making,"  explains  this  very  compactly  and 
clearly: 

I  remember  years  ago  attending  a  public  dinner  to  which  the  Governor 
of  the  state  was  bidden.  The  chairman  explained  that  His  Excellency 
could  not  be  present  for  certain  "good"  reasons;  what  the  "real" 
reasons  were  the  presiding  officer  said  he  would  leave  us  to  conjecture. 
This  distinction  between  "good"  and  "real"  reasons  is  one  of  the  most 
clarifying  and  essential  in  the  whole  realm  of  thought.  We  can  readily 
give  what  seem  to  us  "good"  reasons  for  being  a  Catholic  or  a  Mason, 
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a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  an  adherent  or  opponent  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  the  "real"  reasons  are  usually  on  quite  a  different  plane. 
Of  course  the  importance  of  this  distinction  is  popularly,  if  somewhat 
obscurely,  recognized.  The  Baptist  missionary  is  ready  enough  to 
see  that  the  Buddhist  is  not  such  because  his  doctrines  would  bear 
careful  inspection,  but  because  he  happened  to  be  born  in  a  Buddhist 
family  in  Tokio.  But  it  would  be  treason  to  his  faith  to  acknowledge 
that  his  own  partiality  for  certain  doctrines  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Oak  Ridge.  A 
savage  can  give  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  his  belief  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
step  on  a  man's  shadow,  and  a  newspaper  editor  can  advance  plenty  of 
arguments  against  the  Bolsheviki.  But  neither  of  them  may  realize 
why  he  happens  to  be  defending  his  particular  opinion. 

The  real  reasons  for  our  beliefs  are  concealed  from  ourselves  as  well 
as  from  others.  As  we  grow  up  we  simply  adopt  the  ideas  presented  to 
us  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  religion,  family  relations,  property, 
business,  our  country  and  the  state.  We  unconsciously  absorb  them 
from  our  environment.  They  are  persistently  whispered  in  our  ear  by 
the  group  in  which  we  happen  to  live.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Trotter  has 
pointed  out,  these  judgments,  being  the  product  of  suggestion  and  not 
of  reasoning,  have  the  quality  of  perfect  obviousness,  so  that  to  question 
them  .  .  .  "is  to  the  believer  to  carry  skepticism  to  an  insane  degree, 
and  (it)  will  be  met  by  contempt,  disapproval,  or  condemnation,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  belief  in  question.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  entertaining  an  opinion  about  the  basis  of  which  there  is  a 
quality  of  feeling  which  tells  us  that  to  inquire  about  it  would  be 
absurd,  obviously  unnecessary,  unprofitable,  undesirable,  bad  form,  or 
wicked,  we  may  know  that  the  opinion  is  a  non-rational  one,  and 
probably,  therefore,  founded  upon  inadequate  evidence." 

Suggestion. — Example,  repetition,  affirmation,  insinuation,  are 
more  powerful,  move  more  people,  than  argument.  Advertisers 
make  practical  and  extended  use  of  the  law  of  suggestion,  which 
is  based  upon  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  man — imitation. 
Society  is  held  together  by  that  cement.  We  imitate  first  one 
person  or  group,  then  another.  A  favorable  suggestion  induces 
imitation.  It  implies  that  something  is  being  thought  or  done 
by  some  one  else  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  we  have  an 
active  tendency  to  do  likewise.  Whether  the  tendency  or  idea 
will  be  translated  into  action  depends  upon  the  force  of  the 
suggestion  and  the  ideas  that  conflict  with  it.  Walter  Dill  Scott 
in  "Influencing  Men  in  Business"  defines  the  law  as  follows: 
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Every  idea  of  an  action  will  result  in  that  action  unless  hindered  by 
an  impeding  idea  or  physical  impediment. 

The  most  extreme  illustration  is  that  of  hypnotism.  In  the 
hypnotic  state  the  subject  will  obey  the  most  absurd  or  difficult 
commands  unless  physically  hindered.  He  will  tell  many  things 
forgotten  by  his  conscious  mind  but  stored  deep  down  in  the 
subconscious.  Pathologists  effect  cures  through  vivid  construc- 
tive suggestions  to  the  patient  while  he  is  in  a  hypnotic  or  semi- 
hypnotic  condition.  The  fully  conscious  mind  differs  only  in 
degree,  in  the  number  of  inhibitions  or  obstructions  it  puts  in 
the  way  of  transforming  suggestions  into  action. 

Impulses  come  from  within,  but  suggestion  always  comes  from 
without.  It  is  exerted  by  an  external  stimulus  that  may  take 
the  form  of  a  word  or  a  picture,  of  motion,  music  or  some  other 
idea  that  comes  through  the  senses.  Ideas  are  active,  dynamic, 
and  move  us  to  immediate  action  in  the  absence  of  competing 
ideas. 

Suggestion  dispenses  with  argument,  comparison,  and  criticism. 
An  advertisement  composed  of  a  picture  and  five  or  six  words 
may  be  so  full  of  suggestion  that  it  will  get  more  action  than  a 
page  of  "reason- why  copy."  And  what  is  equally  important, 
it  is  sure  to  be  read.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  reader  and  the  goods.  Expensive  articles  need  more 
argument. 

Varying  Force  of  Suggestion. — There  are  usually  competing 
ideas  of  more  or  less  weight  calling  for  the  attention  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  psychology  has  demonstrated  that  a  suggestion  has 
force  according  to  its  recency,  frequency  and  vividness.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  last  suggestion  will  be  the  most  effective. 
Repetition  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  single  agent.  It  takes 
time  for  most  suggestions  to  accumulate  force.  An  advertise- 
ment repeated  nine  times  in  a  magazine  has  far  more  than  ten 
times  the  effect  of  a  single  advertisement.  The  vividness  of 
picture,  color  or  phrase  reproduces  a  corresponding  image  in  the 
mind  and  helps  to  drive  out  competing  or  conflicting  images. 

Direct  or  Indirect  Suggestion. — Notice  that  a  command  often 
suggests  its  opposite,  and  is  for  that  reason  not  so  effective  as 
might  be  expected.  "Do  it  now,"  "Order  at  once,"  "Shop  at 
Smith's,"  "Sign  here,"  have  a  noticable  pull,  but  as  we  become 
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sophisticated,  become  used  to  these  tricks,  we  resent  them. 
They  are  too  direct  and  blunt.  We  like  to  feel  that  we  are  our 
own  masters.  We  steel  ourselves  against  a  command,  but  are 
glad  to  take  a  hint  because  we  think  we  are  making  up  our  own 
minds.  The  skilful  advertiser,  therefore,  gives  us  indirect  sug- 
gestion: "Until  November  1,"  "We  have  a  few  more  left,"  "Men 
of  discrimination  wear,"  "The  skilled  mechanic  uses  B  and  X 
tools." 

Belief  in  Suggestion. — Scott  gives  another  attribute  of  sugges- 
tion in  this  general  law:  "Every  idea,  concept  or  conclusion 
which  enters  the  mind  is  held  as  true  unless  hindered  by  some 
contradictory  idea."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  what  we  hear. 
The  newspapers  give  us  daily  evidence  of  the  immense  credulity 
and  gullibility  of  mankind. 

Confidence  through  Authority. — The  problem  of  the  speaker  is 
to  make  conditions  that  will  give  the  greatest  force  to  suggestion. 
This  means,  first  of  all,  getting  the  confidence  of  the  audience. 
When  the  barriers  of  suspicion  or  doubt  are  removed,  suggestion 
is  comparatively  free  and  unchallenged.  Authority,  prestige,  is 
certainly  a  great  factor  in  securing  confidence.  The  child 
is  highly  suggestible  before  his  parents  or  teacher.  Adults 
respond  almost  as  readily  to  the  suggestions  of  experts,  persons 
of  proved  efficiency  in  any  field.  The  president  of  the  railroad, 
the  judge,  the  well-known  senator  or  explorer  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  begin  with.     He  speaks  with  authority. 

Personality. — An  unknown  speaker  wins  confidence  by  suggest- 
ing sincerity,  modesty  and  poise.  His  deportment  on  the  plat- 
form and  his  first  few  words  are  important.  Inscrutability  is 
often  remarkably  effective.  An  impassive  face  frequently 
suggests  reserve,  hidden  power,  something  "up  the  sleeve." 
William  the  Silent,  Grant,  Coolidge  and  others  of  known  taci- 
turnity have  usually  caught  the  public's  imagination. 

A  shrewd  and  widely  experienced  student  of  political  speakers 
says  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February  3,  1923: 

I  believe  that  next  to  this  mistake  (that  of  believing  the  voter  can  be 
"stockyard  delivered")  the  defeated  candidate,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  may  look  for  the  cause  of  defeat  to  his  own  personal  conduct  when 
on  exhibition  before  his  fellows.  It  takes  a  genius  to  maintain  natural- 
ness, particularly  when  a  false  step  of  artificiality  may  be  fatal.     It 
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takes  a  genius  to  keep  the  appearance  of  his  personality  sincere  and  not 
too  vehement,  vigorous,  and  sweaty  on  the  one  hand  or  too  colorless  and 
feeble  and  timid  and  gentle  and  modest  on  the  other. 

The  average  judgment  of  the  American  voter  as  to  the  sincerity  of  a 
man  is  keen.  He  will  be  much  more  easily  deceived  about  a  man's 
doctrine  than  about  the  man  himself.  Defeated  candidates  will  always 
do  well  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  made  the  slip  known  as  the 
phony  play. 

Many  a  defeated  candidate  can  ascribe  a  large  part  of  his  failure  to 
neglect  of  the  following  principle:  Once  in  a  dog's  age  a  man  in  politics 
can  pretend  to  be  more  of  a  fellow  than  he  is  and  pass  for  a  while,  but 
beware  of  trying  to  make  pretenses  to  be  less  of  a  man  than  you  are. 

I  remember  a  candidate  who  went  into  a  district  of  workingmen  to 
make  a  final  speech  in  a  state  campaign.  He  believed  it  would  endear 
him  to  his  audience  if  he  appeared  to  be  a  democratic  type  of  man.  He 
carefully  avoided  wearing  tall  hat,  frock  coat  or  cutaway.  He  dressed 
himself  in  a  slouchy  suit  and  took  a  corncob  pipe  with  him.  He  talked 
about  "people  like  us."     It  was  fatal! 

In  the  first  place,  men  and  women  have  no  wish  that  their  leaders 
shall  be  like  them.  They  want  leaders  to  be  different  and  better. 
There  was  no  respect  shown  them  by  appearing  in  an  old  tweed  suit. 
It  was  the  undemocratic  tall  hat  which  would  have  shown  the  proper 
respect.  As  for  the  corncob  pipe,  it  was  believed,  though  unjustly, 
to  be  a  100  per  cent  affectation,  and  that  was  the  final  straw!  In 
politics,  as  in  all  other  lanes  of  life,  pretense  is  the  name  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  toes  of  any  ambition  for  popular  success  are  most  painfully 
stubbed. 

Attention. — Confidence  alone  will  not  take  the  speaker  very 
far.  His  is  a  never  ending  fight  for  attention.  The  involuntary 
attention  that  one  may  get  by  a  skilful  beginning  must  be  con- 
verted into  sustained,  voluntary  attention — conscious,  attending 
concentration.  This  means  inducing  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
distracting  and  conflicting  ideas  are  thrust  into  the  background 
or  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Getting  this  absorption  on  the 
part  of  an  audience  is  much  easier  than  it  is  on  the  part  of  the 
individual. 

The  "Psychological  Crowd." — This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
brief  reference  to  what  is  called  crowd  psychology.  The  crowd 
of  people  one  joins  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  shopping 
district  is  heterogeneous.  The  individuals  are  strangers  to 
one  another,  and  each  is  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs.     It  would 
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become  a  homogeneous  or  psychological  crowd  if  a  fire  suddenly 
broke  out,  or  if  a  robbery  or  murder  were  publicly  committed 
and  the  attention  of  all  were  united  upon  a  common  interest. 
Common  indignation  at  the  murder  would  weld  the  crowd  into 
a  unit.  Crowds  of  this  sort  are  highly  suggestible.  The  pro- 
priety, responsibility  and  independence  of  the  individual  are 
sometimes  wholly  absorbed  by  the  mass. 

The  extreme  form  of  the  crowd  is  a  mob.  The  mob  has  only 
one  mind  and  that  is  an  unreasoning  one.  It  is  swayed  wholly 
by  pictures,  images,  emotion.  If  it  could  reason  it  would  dis- 
solve. If  a  leader  leaps  out  before  it  with  confidence,  it  will 
follow  him  implicitly.  If  commanded,  it  will  lynch,  burn  or 
destroy.  Sane  counsel  will  also  prevail.  At  the  news  of 
Lincoln's  assassination  a  sorrowful,  but  indignant  and  ominous 
crowd  gathered  around  the  New  York  Custom  House.  James 
A.  Garfield  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  almost  instantly 
restored  their  sense  of  order  and  responsibility.  There  was  elo- 
quent suggestion  of  confidence  and  serenity  in  these  few  words: 

Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  him;  his  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds;  justice  and  judgment  are  the  establishment  of  his  throne; 
mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  his  face.  Fellow  citizens,  God  reigns 
and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives! 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  suggestibility  of  the  mobs  of 
Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  A  leader  would  suggest 
the  death  of  some  supposed  aristocrat.  The  crowd  would  rush 
furiously  upon  its  victim  with  a  common  desire  to  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  Sometimes  a  witticism  would  divert  them,  or  a  sud- 
den bold  and  genial  word  of  defense  would  set  them  dancing 
madly  about  the  victim  and  embracing  him  with  every  sign  of 
devoted  affection. 

Common  Action  Transforms  Audience. — This  seems  to  have 
little  connection  with  the  quiet,  businesslike  audience  before 
the  speaker,  but  the  difference  is  again  only  one  of  degree.  The 
same  kind  of  absorption,  not  so  sensational,  to  be  sure,  or  so 
extreme,  is  possible  here  with  a  corresponding  availability  for 
suggestion.  How  can  this  group  be  saturated  with  a  common 
interest,  thought,  or  atmosphere?  How  can  you  get  a  fixation, 
an   intensification,   of   attention?     Several   devices   have   been 
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thoroughly  exploited  for  centuries.  They  consist  chiefly  in 
having  the  crowd  do  something  in  common. 

Religious  revivals  furnish  the  most  notable  examples.  The 
evangelist  leads  his  audience  in  vigorous  singing.  He  tries  to 
get  every  one  to  take  part,  to  abandon  himself  to  the  common 
emotional  state.  A  common  ritual  in  which  all  stand  up  at  the 
same  time,  sit  down  at  the  same  time  and  pray  together  helps 
to  induce  the  necessary  identity  of  feeling.  A  mass  meeting  of 
students  before  a  football  game  begins  with  cheers.  A  meeting 
of  striking  workmen  requires  little  of  this  supplementary  stimu- 
lation.    There  is  already  a  common  and  intense  mood. 

Sense  of  Expectancy. — Politicians  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
a  hint  from  the  "leading  lady."  Her  entrance  is  delayed  by 
the  dramatist  until  several  or  most  of  the  actors  have  appeared 
and  spoken  lines  calculated  to  focus  interest  upon  her.  She 
appears  at  the  "psychological  moment."  The  principal  candi- 
date for  election  is  late  at  every  "rally,"  not  only  because  he  has 
to  speak  at  so  many  other  places  first,  but  because  the  minor 
speakers  must  have  time  to  whip  the  audience  into  a  common 
enthusiasm  and  expectancy  for  the  great  man. 

Ceremony. — Ceremony  plays  a  big  part  in  making  audiences 
suggestible.  The  trappings  and  procedure  of  the  court  room  are 
intended  to  impress  the  prisoner  and  the  spectators  with  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  Meager  appointments  and  casual,  hurried, 
unimaginative  procedure  greatly  reduce  the  influence  of  many 
of  the  smaller  courts.  Americans  have  been  accused  of  recklessly 
scoffing  at  all  kinds  of  show.  The  psychologists  tell  us  we  should 
go  slowly  in  discarding  what  ceremony  still  remains  to  our 
institutions.  Man  is  fond  of  surrounding  his  thoughtful  and 
solemn  expressions  with  symbolism.  The  American  laughs  at 
the  display  of  royalty  and  the  "boast  of  heraldry,"  but  he  hurries 
to  join  a  fraternal  order  and  takes  seriously  the  grandiloquent 
titles,  the  dress  and  the  rituals. 

Orderly  Procedure. — A  sense  of  genuine  dignity  should  mark 
all  public  meetings.  The  chairman  and  the  speakers  should 
not  lack  in  cordiality  and  intimacy,  but  as  leaders  they  must 
take  authority  and  responsibility  with  a  sense  of  distinction  and 
poise.  They  must  proceed  confidently  with  orderly  method. 
They  must  carry  out  the  program  with  dispatch  but  not  with 
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hurry.  A  chairman  can  do  a  great  deal  by  easy  and  alert  mas- 
tery, by  skilful  introduction  of  speakers  to  create  a  pleasurably 
expectant  mood  in  the  audience. 

Seat  the  Audience  Compactly.— One  practical  device  for  mak- 
ing a  united  group  is  to  have  the  audience  sit  close  together.  A 
small  gathering  scattered  in  a  hall  that  will  seat  two  thousand 
cannot  be  welded  into  a  unit.  Every  individual  in  it  is  self- 
conscious,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  without  the 
slightest  temptation  to  abandon  himself  to  a  mass  feeling. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say  his  audience  must  touch  elbows. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  audiences  have  a  habit  of  leaving 
the  first  few  rows  vacant  and  of  spreading  out.  There  is  no 
way  of  making  the  spark  of  suggestion  leap  the  gulf  between  the 
speaker  and  his  listeners.  In  such  a  case  ask  the  audience  to  fill 
the  front  seats  and  bring  the  stragglers  within  the  magic  circle. 

Actors  will  tell  you  how  much  difference  there  is  between  a 
performance  given  before  a  small  matinee  audience  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  and  the  one  given  before  the  big  Saturday  night 
crowd.  The  actors  work  harder  before  the  small  audience  with 
much  less  satisfactory  results.  There  is  comparatively  little 
evidence  of  enjoyment.  There  is  no  sign  of  intensity  of  feeling. 
There  are  a  few  chuckles  and  titters,  and  mild  perfunctory 
applause.  The  Saturday  night  crowd  fills  the  house  to  overflow- 
ing and  before  the  curtain  rises  is  immersed  in  a  sense  of  expec- 
tancy and  whetted  desire  for  entertainment.  The  first  quip  of 
the  comedian  goes  off  with  a  roar,  and  the  house  abandons 
itself  to  curiosity,  suspense  and  unbridled  laughter.  Suggestion 
has  the  place  all  to  itself.  The  audience  is  almost  hypnotized. 
They  must  be  poor  actors  with  a  poor  play  to  fail  before  such  a 
crowd.  Managers  understand  all  this  and  give  away  a  great 
many  tickets  if  necessary  to  get  sizable  audiences. 

Involuntary  Attention. — But  the  speaker  cannot  depend  for 
long  upon  these  resources  outside  himself,  helpful  as  they  are. 
He  must  be  able  to  take  command  under  favorable  or  unfavorable 
conditions,  weave  the  spell  of  interest  and  sustain  it  to  the  end. 
Interest  is  a  matter  of  holding  the  attention,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  keeping  out  of  the  minds  of  the  audience  ideas  that  conflict 
or  compete  with  those  the  speaker  is  advancing.  The  listener 
will  attend  to  the  ideas  that  are  most  clear  and  vivid.     There 
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are  some  things  that  capture  our  involuntary  or  passive  attention, 
such  as  light,  motion,  color,  taste,  pain,  heat,  cold,  sudden 
silence  or  noise.  The  advertiser  uses  them  to  get  his  first 
attention.  The  public  speaker  does  likewise  when  he  makes  an 
impressive  beginning — that  is,  walks  coolly  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  pauses  deliberately,  waits  for  the  involuntary  curiosity 
of  the  audience  to  invoke  silence,  pauses  another  moment  for 
silence  to  induce  expectancy  and  confidence,  and  then  speaks  in 
a  well  modulated,  easily  controlled  tone  that  drives  directly 
to  the  back  of  the  room.  Perhaps  he  will  complete  at  once  the 
process  of  making  a  psychological  crowd  by  a  remark  or  story 
that  will  get  a  hearty  laugh,  or  by  an  anecdote  that  recalls 
common  memories,  or  by  an  announcement  or  item  of  news  that 
surprises  or  gratifies. 

Sustained  Interest. — But  to  get  back  to  the  nature  of  atten- 
tion. The  speaker  cannot  of  course  hold  this  instinctive,  arrest- 
ing attention  for  more  than  a  moment.  It  must  be  converted 
into  the  sustained  interest  that  can  hold  the  scientist  for  hours 
on  a  difficult  problem,  or  the  business  man  on  the  details  of  a 
sales  campaign,  or  the  manufacturer  on  a  new  process  that  will 
save  him  money. 

Attention  Demands  Variety. — Interest  is  nothing  but  suc- 
cessive acts  of  attention.  Attention  cannot  possibly  fasten 
upon  any  unchanging  object  or  idea  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time.  Try  it  on  a  word  or  phrase  in  this  sentence  or  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  or  the  orange  on  the  table.  If  your  active  atten- 
tion is  engaged  for  a  longer  time  it  is  because  the  object  is 
changing  in  its  aspects  or  significance;  there  are  several  things 
about  it  that  you  are  noting  one  after  the  other.  In  other  words, 
there  can  be  no  interest  without  variety.  We  pay  attention  to 
ideas  that  are  constantly  presenting  differences,  expanding  into 
other  ideas.     William  James  says: 

The  condition  sine  qua  non  of  sustained  attention  to  a  given  topic  of 
thought  is  that  we  should  roll  it  over  and  over  incessantly  and  consider 
different  aspects  and  relations  of  it  in  turn. 

The  Law  of  Association. — Change  or  novelty  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  in  itself.  Some  listeners  are  interested  in  a  speech 
that  is  a  bore  to  others.     The  latter  have  too  much  familiarity 
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with  the  subject  or  too  little.  The  former  find  themselves  with 
just  the  right  balance  of  the  new  and  the  old.  The  more  we 
know  about  a  subject  the  more  we  are  interested,  provided  there 
is  the  requisite  variety,  the  new.  The  speaker  may  treat  the 
subject  in  too  elementary  or  commonplace  a  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  audience  has  no  background  of  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  subject,  the  subject  may  be  too  novel  to  generate 
interest.  You  cannot  interest  me  in  a  talk  on  traffic  rates  or  the 
taxing  of  government  bonds  until  you  link  it  up  with  my  own 
experience.     James  says  in  "Talks  to  Teachers": 

Any  object  not  interesting  in  itself  may  become  interesting  through 
being  associated  with  an  object  in  which  an  interest  already  exists. 
The  two  associated  objects  grow,  as  it  were,  together;  the  interesting 
portion  sheds  its  interest  over  the  whole;  and  thus  things  not  interesting 
in  their  own  right  borrow  an  interest  which  becomes  as  real  and  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  natively  interesting  thing  .  .  .  Associate  the 
new  with  the  old  in  some  natural  way  so  that  the  interest,  being  shed 
along  from  point  to  point,  finally  suffuses  the  entire  system  of  objects 
of  thought. 

Teachers  call  this  the  law  of  apperception,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  principle  of  education.  It  implies  logical  thinking,  a 
natural  development  of  the  child  in  all  directions  from  his  native 
interests,  not  a  plastering  of  facts  and  information  unrelated  to 
the  pupil's  activities  and  experiences.  "Have  you  learned  your 
catechism  ?"  asks  the  stern  father  in  the  Scotch  comedy,  "Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings. "  "No,"  whimpers  Rab,  "I  can't  understand 
it."  "I'm  not  asking  you  to  understand  it,"  roars  the  infuriated 
elder,  "I  want  you  to  learn  it." 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  speaker  must  adjust  themselves  to 
their  audiences.  To  do  this  they  must  be  so  full  of  their  sub- 
jects and  so  imaginative  in  their  means  that  they  can  select, 
adapt,  condense,  expand,  develop  the  theme  rapidly  or  slowly 
as  best  meets  the  experience  of  most  of  their  hearers.  What 
Dewey  says  about  concentration  in  "How  We  Think"  is  appli- 
cable here: 

It  means  variety  and  change  of  ideas  combined  into  a  single  steady 
trend  moving  toward  a  unified  conclusion  .  .  .  Holding  the  mind  to  a 
subject  is  like  holding  a  ship  to  its  course;  it  implies  constant  change  of 
place  combined  with  unity  of  direction. 
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Imagination. — The  principle  of  attention  indicates  that  what 
attracts  is  just  one  picture  after  another,  and  that  the  clearer  and 
more  vivid  the  image  is  the  more  quickly  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
it.  It  shows  us  that  the  specific  and  the  concrete  are  much 
more  effective  than  the  abstract  or  the  general.  The  generalities 
of  mathematics,  science,  business,  philosophy,  politics  and  art 
are  conclusions  and  summaries  of  individual  experiences' and  have 
definite  meaning  and  emphasis  chiefly  for  specially  trained 
audiences  that  have  already  been  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
details  that  we  call  induction  and  deduction,  synthesis  and  analy- 
sis. Although  everybody  is  familiar  to  some  degree  with  abstrac- 
tions, the  old  pedagogic  rule  holds  good  in  speaking:  Proceed 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Imagination,  then,  is  not  what  it  so  often  means  in  popu- 
lar usage — fancy,  conjecture,  idle  dreaming.  The  dictionary 
defines  it  also  as  "the  picturing  power  of  the  mind;  the  construc- 
tive or  creative  faculty."  Imagination  is  accurate  recall.  It 
makes  the  absent  thing  real.  It  presents  new  ideas  only  as  the 
rearrangement  or  different  combination  of  familiar  experiences. 
The  person  of  imagination  understands  and  sympathizes  with 
others  because  he  sees  their  experiences  and  lives  as  the  projection 
of  his  own.  They  differ  only  in  number  and  degree  because  of 
a  different  distribution  and  stress  of  heredity,  environment  and 
training. 

Imagination  is  the  most  necessary  thing  in  a  speaker's  equip- 
ment because  it  reveals  the  most  effective  ways  of  bringing  the 
audience  and  the  speaker  together.  It  chooses  the  right  subject, 
limits  the  field  of  discussion  and  decides  whether  the  matter  shall 
be  chiefly  narrative,  descriptive,  explanatory  or  argumentative. 

Narration. — If  you  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  material  for  public  speaking,  but  it  needs  careful 
selection  and  application.  With  one  audience  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  stress  the  narrative,  tell  some  interesting  stories  of  what 
you  saw,  contrasts  between  prewar  and  postwar  Europe.  The 
time  order  makes  your  plan  simple.  You  take  your  audience 
from  one  town  or  country  to  the  next  as  you  yourself  came  upon 
them.  It  is  easy  to  interest  your  listeners  in  what  happened. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  action,  color,  dramatic  contrast, 
adventure  and  variety. 
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Description  is  usually  combined  with  narration.  It  is  difficult 
to  hold  an  audience  with  long  and  detailed  descriptions  of  build- 
ings, paintings,  persons,  canals,  monuments  or  anything  else. 
It  is  the  moving  picture  that  delights,  the  human  reaction  to 
the  setting,  the  narrative  that  is  made  vivid  by  significant 
descriptive  details.  Jack  London  in  casual,  incidental  strokes 
of  description  made  us  see  and  feel  Alaska.  If  the  speaker  fails 
to  fill  in  the  picture,  we  do  it  with  our  imaginations. 

Exposition :  Use  of  Charts,  Etc. — Exposition  or  explanation  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  development  for  the  speaker 
on  business  topics.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  speak  to  business 
men  about  the  economic  conditions  in  Europe  and  would  try 
to  show  how  they  affected  business  in  our  own  country.  Or  it 
may  be  a  new  process,  a  new  invention  or  a  new  method  of 
marketing  that  is  to  be  explained.  Increased  efficiency  is  the 
theme  of  many  talks.  Clearness  is  here  the  prime  requisite, 
and  the  alert  speaker  will  use  every  resource  to  secure  it.  Charts, 
maps,  diagrams,  drawings,  pictures,  are  powerful  aids  in  holding 
the  attention  and  in  assembling,  explaining  and  comparing  details 
that  are  only  with  great  effort  seen  and  retained  by  the  eye  of  the 
mind  alone.  The  speaker  should  be  careful  in  using  a  blackboard 
or  other  supplementary  material  to  stand  far  enough  at  one  side, 
when  pointing  out  details,  so  that  he  will  not  obstruct  the  view. 
A  common  fault  of  speakers  is  to  look  continuously  at  the  board 
or  chart  while  talking  and  pointing  out  items.  This  produces 
indistinctness  of  tone,  since  the  speaker  has  his  back  to  part 
of  the  audience  and  his  eye  controls  none  of  it.  Under  these 
conditions  attention  quickly  departs.  Glance  at  the  board  only 
long  enough  to  point  out  a  detail.  Let  the  pointer  or  finger 
remain  there  if  it  is  necessary,  but  turn  back  at  once  to  your  audi- 
ence. Turning  away  from  it  is  not  advisable  except  in  the  act 
of  pointing. 

Argument. — Exposition  is  the  basis  of  argument.  A  salesman 
frequently  has  to  do  no  more  than  explain  his  proposition  clearly, 
to  show  the  facts  and  details  that  are  significant  to  the  customer. 
Argument  speaks  for  a  change.  It  must  carefully  introduce  the 
subject  by  clear  definition,  by  adequate  review  of  conditions  that 
have  suggested  the  proposed  change.  Next  must  come  sound 
analysis  of  the  proposition.     What  are  the  issues  involved,  the 
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questions  that  need  to  be  answered  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
conclusion?  It  is  not  enough  that  a  thing  be  desirable.  It  must 
be  practicable.  Can  it  be  done  now  or  in  the  near  future?  is 
the  test  of  its  availability.  Man  is  naturally  averse  to  change. 
He    dreads   a   step    in    the    dark.     The    unprecedented    thing 

.  .  .  puzzles  the  will 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

The  speaker  must  compare  his  proposition  with  other  courses  of 
action;  he  must  cite  precedent,  parallel  cases,  analogies,  the 
opinions  of  experts — anything  to  show  that  the  proposed  step 
is  not  so  new  or  strange  as  was  thought,  that  it  is  really  a  very 
logical  and  safe  step  inevitably  suggested  by  common  experience. 

The  Counterproposition. — If  one  is  arguing  against  a  proposi- 
tion or  resolution,  he  will  look  for  a  counterproposition,  a  sub- 
stitute remedy  for  admitted  evils,  one  which  seems  to  have  all  the 
advantages  expected  of  the  original  proposal  and  none  of  its 
disadvantages.  All  argument  comes  to  be  a  weighing  of  alter- 
natives, a  study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  two  or 
more  possible  steps.  The  debater  who  convinces  and  persuades 
is  not  afraid  to  discuss  supposed  weaknesses  of  his  plan.  He  does 
not  wait  to  be  asked  about  them.  He  knows  he  cannot  make  any 
progress  with  his  proposition  until  he  removes  the  prejudice 
created  by  obvious  or  widely  advertised  objections.  He  will 
good-humoredly,  fairly  and  patiently  speak  about  them,  show 
that  they  are  not  founded  on  facts  or  that  the  disadvantage  is 
much  less  serious  than  was  thought  and  can  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  outweigh  the  important  advantages  of  the  action 
proposed. 

Overcoming  Prejudice. — Today  the  world  is  deluged  with 
argument.  Traditions  and  institutions  have  crumbled.  The 
familiar  signs  and  guides  are  gone.  What  is  the  next  step  in  the 
Franco-German  situation,  in  our  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  in 
business,  education,  immigration  and  a  host  of  other  difficult 
problems,  public  and  private?  Most  of  them  are  concerned  with 
social  and  emotional  reactions.  They  will  not  be  decided  by  the 
logic  of  mathematics  alone.  The  best  solution  will  come  through 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  experience  of  others. 
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One  cannot  argue  successfully,  persuade,  until  he  has  consid- 
ered the  interests  of  all  the  groups  involved.1  Interests  are 
desires,  most  of  them  selfish.  Every  group  makes  its  own  argu- 
ments to  excuse  or  support,  give  countenance  to  these  desires. 
This  is  special  pleading,  propaganda,  exploiting  helpful  facts  and 
" facts,"  and  suppressing,  overlooking  and  condemning  whatever 
would  prevent  unprejudiced  observers  and  voters  from  approving. 
Unsound  premises  and  false  proportions  or  emphasis  characterize 
this  kind  of  argument. 

It  is  the  work  of  persuasion  to  pierce  the  strong  emotional  bias 
of  each  group  concerned  in  a  proposition  by  showing  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  several  points  of  view.  Fairness,  generosity 
and  practicality  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  them  and  in  recon- 
ciling them  with  the  speaker's  point  of  view.  The  best  speakers 
cannot  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  cases  of  serious  conflict  of 
opinion  or  desire.  The  decisions  are  usually  the  results  of  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  everybody,  but  the  persons  who  contrib- 
ute the  most  in  discussions  and  who  obtain  corresponding 
advantages  are  those  who  vigorously  push  their  own  causes  and 
still  respect  and  study  those  of  their  opponents.  They  seldom 
make  the  mistake  of  standing  out  for  trifles  and  losing  the  bulk. 
They  know  the  difference  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance, 
and  will  not  argue  long  for  both.  In  discussing  the  Ship  Subsidy 
Bill  or  Restrictions  on  Immigration  one  must  have  in  mind  the 
conflicting  interests  of  manufacturers,  trade  unionists,  farmers, 
shippers,  sailors,  unskilled  laborers,  consumers,  foreign  countries. 
What  are  the  obvious  gains  and  losses?  What  sacrifices  are  only 
temporary?  What  will  be  the  comparatively  distant,  but  more 
important,  consequences  of  the  proposed  action? 

The  Right  Attitude. — Men  like  to  argue  and  are  vain  of  their 
display.  They  want  to  win  and  will  not  admit  defeat.  They 
are  engaged  in  intellectual  battle  and  must  save  their  faces.  So 
we  get  more  heat,  less  light  and  less  chance  of  any  profitable 
business.  One  of  the  most  illuminating  passages  in  American 
literature  is  Franklin's  account,  in  his  "  Autobiography,"  of  how 
he  disciplined  himself  in  argument.  As  a  young  man  he  got  great 
satisfaction  out  of  beating  everybody  at  that  game.  He  soon 
saw,  however,  that  he  was  not  making  any  converts,  that  his 

xSee  A.  D.  Sheffield,  "Joining  in  Public  Discussion. " 
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victims  did  not  join  him  in  any  crusades.  They  were  merely 
nursing  their  humiliation  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  back 
at  him.  Then  he  tried  the  Socratic  method  of  asking  shrewd, 
embarrassing  questions  and  smiling  at  his  opponent's  discomfi- 
ture. The  net  result  was  probably  worse.  And  yet  Franklin 
became  the  most  influential  citizen  of  Philadelphia  in  business 
and  politics,  and  later  was  equally  successful  in  national  and 
international  affairs.  He  had  to  learn  that  "molasses  catches 
more  flies  than  vinegar. "  He  gradually  put  by  his  old  irritating 
tricks  and  became  America's  greatest  salesman.  Franklin 
describes  the  final  stage  of  his  self-culture  in  argument  as 
follows : 

[I  retained]  only  the  habit  of  expressing  myself  in  terms  of  modest 
diffidence,  never  using,  when  I  advance  anything  that  may  possibly  be 
disputed,  the  words  certainly,  undoubtedly,  or  any  others  that  give  the 
air  of  positiveness  to  an  opinion;  but  rather  say,  /  conceive,  or  apprehend, 
a  thing  to  be  so  and  so ;  It  appears  to  me,  or  I  imagine  it  to  be  so;  or  It  is  so, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  This  habit,  I  believe,  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  me  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  inculcate  my  opinions  and  persuade 
men  into  measures  that  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in 
promoting.  And  as  the  chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  inform  or  to 
be  informed,  to  please  or  to  persuade,  I  wish  well-meaning  and  sensible 
men  would  not  lessen  their  power  of  doing  good  by  a  positive  assuming 
manner,  that  seldom  fails  to  disgust,  tends  to  create  opposition,  and  to 
defeat  most  of  those  purposes  for  which  speech  was  given  to  us.  In 
fact,  if  you  wish  to  instruct  others,  a  positive  dogmatical  manner  in 
advancing  your  sentiments  may  occasion  opposition,  and  prevent  a 
candid  attention.  If  you  desire  instruction  and  improvement  from 
others,  you  should  not  at  the  same  time  express  yourself  fixed  in  your 
present  opinions.  Modest  and  sensible  men,  who  do  not  love  disputa- 
tion, will  leave  you  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  your  errors.  In 
adopting  such  a  manner,  you  can  seldom  expect  to  please  your  hearers, 
or  obtain   the   concurrence   you   desire.     Pope   judiciously   observes, 

"Men  must  be  taught,  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot." 

Steps  in  Logic. — To  think  straight  in  debate  or  discussion  you 
will  find  Dewey's  analysis  of  a  complete  act  of  thought  in  "How 
We  Think"  helpful: 

Upon  examination,  each  instance  reveals,  more  or  less  clearly,  five 
logically  distinct  steps:  (i)  A  felt  difficulty;  (ii)  its  location  and  definition; 
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(iii)  suggestion  of  possible  solution;  (iv)  development  by  reasoning  of 
the  bearings  of  the  suggestion;  (v)  further  observation  and  experiment 
leading  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection;  that  is,  the  conclusion  of  belief 
or  disbelief. 

He  concludes  the  chapter  with  a  passage  that  will  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  business  man: 

The  disciplined,  or  logically  trained,  mind — the  aim  of  the  educative 
process — is  the  mind  able  to  judge  how  far  each  of  these  steps  needs  to  be 
carried  in  any  particular  situation.  No  cast-iron  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  case  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  arises,  on  the  basis  of  its  importance 
and  of  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  To  take  too  much  pains  in  one 
case  is  as  foolish — as  illogical — as  to  take  too  little  in  another.  At  one 
extreme,  almost  any  conclusion  that  insures  prompt  and  unified  action 
may  be  better  than  any  long  delayed  conclusion;  while  at  the  other, 
decision  may  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  long  period — perhaps  for  a 
lifetime.  The  trained  mind  is  the  one  that  best  grasps  the  degree 
of  observation,  forming  of  ideas,  reasoning,  and  experimental  testing 
required  in  any  special  case,  and  that  profits  the  most,  in  future  thinking, 
by  mistakes  made  in  the  past.  What  is  important  is  that  the  mind 
should  be  sensitive  to  problems  and  skilled  in  methods  of  attack  and 
solution. 

Unnecessary  Arguments — A  common  fault  of  the  speaker  is 
to  give  extended  arguments  when  none  are  necessary.  Many 
a  man  has  seen  a  great  light  a  little  late  and  comes  to  the  plat- 
form with  the  attitude  of  a  teacher  or  pioneer.  He  does  not 
know  that  his  " stuff"  is  old  and  only  bores  an  audience  long 
since  persuaded  to  his  point  of  view.  What  the  audience  may 
need  is,  not  argument,  but  suggestion,  something  to  stir  it  to 
action.  We  are  all  united  in  our  belief  in  many  good  causes  and 
ideals,  but  we  do  not  do  much  about  them.  The  good  speaker, 
in  such  a  case,  stimulates,  arouses  the  sluggish  temperament, 
fills  the  mind  with  new  images,  comparisons,  analogies,  anecdotes 
and  illustrations.  He  takes  for  granted  that  all  believe.  He  is 
the  preacher  or  salesman  who  transforms  indifference  to  active 
desire.  Deliberation,  reasoning,  is  comparatively  unimportant 
in  this  process. 

Suggestion  after  Argument. — When  argument  is  necessary 
it  will  be  more  influential,  as  it  must  be  more  skilful,  with  the 
better    educated   audiences.     In   such   instances   suggestion  is 
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enormously  more  persuasive  when  it  follows  sound  logic  and 
concludes  the  speech.  In  fact  the  conclusion  or  peroration  has 
in  this  respect  the  same  function  as  has  the  " clincher' '  or  con- 
cluding action-getting  paragraph  of  the  sales  letter.  It  does  not 
pack  all  its  suggestion  there.  Suggestion  has  been  at  work  from 
the  opening  words  and  accumulating  force  throughout  the  speech. 
It  makes  at  the  end  a  last  swift  appealing  call  to  action  that  has 
already  almost  broken  through  the  obstructions  of  doubt  and 
indifference. 

Illustration  from  Grady. — Henry  W.  Grady  has  a  fine 
blend  of  suggestion  and  argument  in  his  speech,  "The 
Race  Problem/'  given  at  a  dinner  of  the  Boston  Merchants' 
Association,  December  12,  1889.  He  makes  a  psychological 
crowd  at  once  by  a  humorous  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  and  by  his  suggestion  of  breadth  and  sympathy  in 
beginning  with  a  position  of  common  agreement: 

Mr.  President:  Bidden  by  your  invitation  to  a  discussion  of  the  race 
problem — forbidden  by  occasion  to  make  a  political  speech — I  appreci- 
ate, in  trying  to  reconcile  orders  with  propriety,  the  perplexity  of  the 
little  maid,  who,  bidden  to  learn  to  swim,  was  yet  adjured,  "Now  go,  my 
darling,  hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb  and  don't  go  near  the 
water." 

The  stoutest  apostle  of  the  Church,  they  say,  is  the  missionary,  and 
the  missionary  wherever  he  unfurls  his  flag,  will  never  find  himself  in 
deeper  need  of  unction  and  address  than  I,  bidden  tonight  to  plant  the 
standard  of  a  Southern  Democrat  in  Boston's  banquet  hall,  and  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  races  in  the  home  of  Phillips  and  of  Sumner. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  a  purpose  to  speak  in  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity;  if  earnest  understanding  of  the  vast  interests  involved;  if  a 
consecrating  sense  of  what  disaster  may  follow  further  misunderstanding 
and  estrangement;  if  these  may  be  counted  to  steady  undisciplined 
speech  and  to  strengthen  an  untried  arm — then,  sir,  I  shall  find  the 
courage  to  proceed. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  glad  his  mission  gave  him  a  chance 
to  visit  New  England.  Then  follows  praise  of  New  England  and 
a  comparison  of  its  thrift  and  industry  with  the  rich  fertility  of 
the  South.  Grady  asks  why  more  New  Englanders  do  not  go 
to  the  South  with  their  energy  and  resources  to  develop  that 
fair  land.     This  brings  him  to  a  natural  and  easy  opening  for 
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his  main  discussion.  He  speaks  of  the  present  temper  of  his 
people,  then  says,  "But  what  of  the  problem  itself ?"  He  comes 
to  the  issues  in  these  words: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  late  message  to  Congress, 
discussing  the  plan  that  the  South  should  be  left  to  solve  this  problem, 
asks:  Are  they  at  work  upon  it?  What  solution  do  they  offer?  When 
will  the  black  man  cast  a  free  ballot?  When  will  he  have  the  civil 
rights  that  are  his? 

Grady  cites  impressive  statistics  to  show  the  very  encouraging 
material  prosperity  of  negroes  in  the  South.  He  compares  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  negro  in  the  South  and  in  the 
North.  He  admits  that  there  is  disorder  and  violence.  He 
asserts  boldly,  but  not  defiantly,  that  the  whites  must  control. 
He  is  courageous,  but  not  narrow  or  bitter,  in  his  plea  that  the 
southern  states  cannot  be  turned  over  to  the  rule  of  a  "vast 
ignorant  and  purchasable  vote  .  .  .  tempting  every  art  of  the 
demagogue,  but  insensible  to  the  appeal  of  the  statesman.' ' 

The  speaker  wins  quick  sympathy  by  dwelling  upon  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  black  people.  "The  love  we  feel  for  that 
race,  you  cannot  measure  nor  comprehend."  He  extols  their 
watchfulness  and  devotion  in  the  home,  their  heroism  on  the 
battlefield,  "and  may  God  forget  my  people — when  I  forget 
these!"  But  through  it  all  runs  clearly  and  insistently  his 
theme — the  logic  and  necessity  of  the  situation  require  that 
the  whites  be  the  governing  race. 

The  last  words  of  the  speech  are  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
oratorical  flight  calling  for  "the  spectacle  of  a  Republic,  com- 
pact, united,  indissoluble  in  the  bonds  of  love." 

It  was  remarkably  appealing,  however,  at  a  time  when  the 
sectional  estrangement  was  still  very  real. 

The  paragraph  just  before  the  last  is  the  most  interesting. 
It  is  the  real  summary.  It  collects  the  several  strands  of  the 
argument  and  points  the  way  to  action,  to  the  desired  attitude 
and  behavior. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  this  problem  as  we  see  it,  such  is  the  temper  in 
which  we  approach  it,  such  the  progress  made.  What  do  we  ask  of  you? 
First,  patience;  out  of  this  alone  can  come  perfect  work.  Second, 
confidence;  in  this  alone  can  you  judge  fairly.     Third,  sympathy;  in 
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this  you  can  help  us  best.  Fourth,  give  us  your  sons  as  hostages.  When 
you  plant  your  capital  in  millions,  send  your  sons  that  they  may  know 
how  true  are  our  hearts  and  that  they  may  help  to  swell  the  Caucasian 
current  until  it  can  carry  without  danger  this  black  infusion.  Fifth, 
loyalty  to  the  Republic — for  there  is  sectionalism  in  loyalty  as  in 
estrangement.  This  hour  little  needs  the  loyalty  that  is  loyal  to  one 
section  and  yet  holds  the  other  in  enduring  suspicion  and  estrangement. 
Give  us  the  broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves  and  trusts  Georgia 
alike  with  Massachusetts — that  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East, 
no  West,  but  endears  with  equal  and  patriotic  love  every  foot  of  our 
soil  and  every  State  of  our  Union. 

Suggestion  in  Analogy. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  pray 
for  a  good  analogy  to  bring  an  explanation  or  an  argument  to 
life.  The  critics  say  analogy  is  not  proof,  but  it  is  good  enough 
for  most  of  us.  "It's  like  this/'  says  the  debater,  and  he  tells 
us  a  little  story  of  something  else.  We  see  a  very  obvious  resemb- 
lance in  one  or  more  respects  to  the  point  in  dispute,  and  the 
suggestion  is  strong  that  the  situations  compared  are  alike  in  all 
important  respects.  "You  say  A  is  like  B.  It  looks  reasonable 
and  we  approve  of  B.  So  we  shall  probably  approve  of  A." 
An  opponent,  of  course,  will  point  out  differences  and  try  to 
make  them  seem  important.  He  will  also  make  the  sage  reflec- 
tion that  A  is  not  B  and  that  fact  ought  to  be  enough  to  put  any 
intelligent  person  on  his  guard.  Analogies  differ  in  their  con- 
vincingness, but  they  will  always  be  a  popular  and  useful  form  of 
argument  because  of  their  power  of  suggestion.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  example  from  a  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  by 
Sydney  Smith: 

They  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  grown  rich  and  powerful 
with  these  rotten  boroughs,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  part  with 
them,  or  to  alter  a  constitution  which  had  produced  such  happy  effects. 
There  happens,  gentlemen,  to  live  near  my  parsonage  a  laboring  man  of 
very  superior  character  and  understanding  to  his  fellow-laborers;  and 
who  has  made  such  good  use  of  that  superiority  that  he  has  saved  what 
is  (for  his  station  in  life)  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  if  his 
existence  is  extended  to  the  common  period  he  will  die  rich.  It  happens, 
however,  that  he  is  (and  has  long  been)  troubled  with  violent  stomachic 
pains,  for  which  he  has  hitherto  obtained  no  relief,  and  which  really 
are  the  bane  and  torment  of  his  life.  Now,  if  my  excellent  laborer  were 
to  send  for  a  physician  and  to  consult  him  respecting  this  malady,  would 
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it  not  be  very  singular  language  if  our  doctor  were  to  say  to  him:  "My 
good  friend,  you  surely  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
these  pains  in  your  stomach.  Have  you  not  grown  rich  with  these  pains 
in  your  stomach?  Have  you  not  risen  under  them  from  poverty  to 
prosperity?  You  surely  will  not  be  so  foolish  and  so  indiscreet  as  to 
part  with  the  pains  in  your  stomach?"  Why,  what  would  be  the 
answer  of  the  rustic  to  this  nonsensical  monition?  "  Monster  of  rhu- 
barb" (he  would  say)  "I  am  not  rich  in  consequence  of  the  pains  in  my 
stomach,  but  in  spite  of  the  pains  in  my  stomach;  and  I  should  have  been 
ten  times  richer,  and  fifty  times  happier,  if  I  had  never  had  any  pains  in 
my  stomach  at  all."  Gentlemen,  these  rotten  boroughs  are  your  pain 
in  the  stomach — and  you  would  have  been  a  much  richer  and  greater 
people  if  you  had  never  had  them  at  all.  Your  wealth  and  your  power 
have  been  owing,  not  to  the  debased  and  corrupted  parts  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  to  the  many  independent  and  honorable  members 
whom  it  has  always  contained  within  its  walls.  If  there  had  been  a 
few  more  of  these  very  valuable  members  for  close  boroughs  we  should, 
I  verily  believe,  have  been  by  this  time  about  as  free  as  Denmark, 
Sweden,  or  the  Germanized  States  of  Italy. 

Parables,  Too. — Much  of  the  world's  wisdom  is  preserved  in 
parables,  analogies.  Those  of  Jesus  are  the  most  famous  in 
western  literature,  but  the  great  writers  and  speakers  of  all  ages 
have  made  effective  use  of  them.  Lincoln  won  many  a  case  by 
his  shrewd  analogies.  In  them  his  common  sense,  tact  and 
benevolent  humor  were  advertised  to  the  country.  Elihu  Root 
in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Association  of  Inter- 
national Law  hit  upon  a  happy  one  which  is  quoted  in  the 
"World's  Best  Orations"  as  "The  Parable  of  the  Rocking  Chair." 

I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  friend  of  a  visit  he  made  to  a  great  public 
institution  in  which  there  was  provision  for  the  insane.  He  was  taken  to 
a  room  in  which  there  were  twenty-odd  women  in  rocking  chairs,  all 
rocking  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  they  could — rock,  rock,  rock — saying 
nothing,  doing  nothing  but  rocking.     He  said:  "What  does  this  mean? " 

"Well,"  the  director  said  to  him,  "these  women  are  all  violent  luna- 
tics, and  this  rocking  enables  them  to  work  off  steam  and  it  satisfies  their 
strong  impulse  to  do  something  violent.  If  they  were  not  able  to  do 
this,  they  would  be  doing  the  most  outrageous  things." 

Now,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  international  affairs,  with  the  one 
hundred  persons  in  this  room,  each  one  of  whom  knows  perfectly  well 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  can  be  done  for  there  construction 
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and  regeneration  of  the  world,  a  very  useful  thing  it  is  to  get  together 
here  and  rock  for  a  while,  to  restrain  our  dispositions  towards  great 
and  violent  deeds  by  genial  good  fellowship,  by  that  magnetic  influence 
which  comes  from  association  with  others  and  the  realization  that 
other  people  have  ideas  too,  and  that  perhaps  we  do  not  all  have  the 
same  ideas,  and  that  it  is  useful  to  compare,  and  that,  after  all,  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  things  for  the  world  may  be  to  set  the  example 
of  consideration  for  other  people's  ideas. 

Famous  Quotations. — The  style,  the  authority  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  great  sayings  illustrate  best  of  all  the  enormous  power  of 
suggestion.  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  have  profoundly  moved 
men,  not  by  argument  but  by  suggestion.  Some  dramatic, 
moving  quality  has  gone  right  past  the  intellectual  censor,  the 
demand  for  demonstrable  proof,  and  has  lodged  permanently  in 
the  subconscious.  Chauncey  Depew,  in  an  address  on  "The  Art 
of  Growing  Older,"  gave  a  good  example  of  this  in  referring  to 
David's  utterance  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm:  "The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow."  Depew's 
comment  was: 

No  one  knows  how  many  untimely  deaths  this  has  occasioned.  For 
this  has  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  as  an  inspired  saying  and  men 
and  women  died  because  they  believed  it. 

Suggestion  in  Slogans. — Samuel  Crowther  has  written  a  truth- 
ful as  well  as  entertaining  article  entitled  "Slaves  to  the  Slogan 
— Catch  Words  as  Collars."     It  begins: 

"You  take  the  arguments,  take  all  the  right  and  justice  in  a  political 
campaign,"  said  a  shrewd  and  seasoned  politician  to  me  the  other  day, 
"and  if  I  can  get  a  catch  word  or  a  slogan,  I  don't  need  any  right  or 
justice  to  make  a  good  run  against  you  and  maybe  to  beat  you.  Even 
if  I  don't  get  a  slogan  for  my  man,  but  I  do  get  a  first-class  epithet  for 
yours,  I  will  rustle  you  then,  too. 

"The  arguments,  the  campaign  speeches,  and  all  that  do  not  much 
matter.  Men  and  women  do  not  reason  their  votes.  They  do  not 
reason  much  about  anything.  They  think  in  headlines — in  words  that 
are  snappy.  But  nobody  knows  in  advance  how  a  word  or  phrase  is 
going  to  catch  on." 

Crowther  lists  a  few  phrases  that  have  decided  big  issues. 
Some  of  them  are  as  potent  as  ever  and  just  as  easily  contemptu- 
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ous  of  mere  argument.  Note  the  different  degrees  of  suggestion 
in  these :  Old  Hickory,  Full  Dinner  Pail,  He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War, 
We  Want  Teddy,  Bull  Moose,  Progressive,  Reactionary,  Collective 
Bargaining,  Living  Wage,  Scab,  Pure  Food  Law,  Volstead  Act. 
The  word  lobbyist  has  come  to  suggest  wiliness,  and  corruption 
of  politicians;  so  the  lobbyist  now  calls  himself  a  legislative  agent 
or  an  executive  secretary.  " Publicity  man  and  public  relations 
counsel  in  practice  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,' '  says  Crowther, 
"but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  respectability  of  the 
two  titles.  In  the  public  mind  a  publicity  man  is  merely  a 
chronic  liar." 

What  does  the  phrase  state  rights  mean  to  you?  Or  the  word 
nullification,  which  has  been  resurrected  by  the  drys  to  over- 
whelm the  wetsf  Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  speaking  to 
Democrats  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner,  showed  how  serious  is  the 
suggestion  in  words.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  that  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Inherent  in  this  creed  of  our  party  is  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
known  as  State  Rights. 

Because  of  the  historic  meaning  of  this  term  I  think  that  another 
would  more  aptly  describe  the  application  of  the  principle  to  modern 
conditions.  I  would  use  rather  the  term  State  Responsibility  or  Local 
Self -Go  vernment . 

A  besetting  difficulty  in  political  thinking  is  the  tendency  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  potency  of  a  phrase,  the  tendency  to  appraise  men  and 
doctrines  by  attaching  labels  to  them  which  often  divert  attention  from 
their  realities. 

State  Rights  is  a  phrase  to  which  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War 
attached  the  label  of  a  lost  cause.  It  involved  two  things,  first  the 
right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  Act  of  Congress  which  it  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, and,  secondly,  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

None  who  are  now  pleading  for  the  States  to  awake  and  assert  their 
rights,  ask  that  the  people  of  the  States  be  given  the  right  to  nullify  an 
Act  of  Congress.  There  is  no  such  right.  What  we  ask  is  that  Congress 
stop  nullifying  the  freedom  of  the  States  to  settle  their  own  affairs  and 
that  Congress  and  the  Courts  stop  nullifying  the  liberties  of  the  people 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

No  one  any  longer  asks  that  the  people  of  the  States  be  given  the  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  There  is  no  such  right.  What  we  ask  is  that 
the  States  be  reestablished  in  the  Union;  that  they  be  restored  to  the 
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status  of  responsibility  and  sovereignty  which  the  Constitution  intended 
them  to  have. 

Nullification  and  secession  are  now  happily  disposed  of  forever.  But 
in  other  respects  the  issue  of  State  Rights  is  as  fundamental,  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  its  meaning  and  a  clear  perception  of  its  application  to 
the  political  questions  of  today  are  as  vital  as  ever  before  in  our  history. 
I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the  States  historically  or  as  an 
academic  phase  of  political  science.  I  am  concerned  only  with  their 
practical  bearing  upon  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  and  some 
of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  modern  government. 

Owen  D.  Young,  whose  speeches  show  a  uniform  awareness  of 
psychological  values,  says  this  to  a  New  York  gathering: 

What  are  the  slogans  which  mislead  us?  One  is  that  the  grasping 
power  company  is  trying  to  destroy  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  yet  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  latest  studies  show  that  in  view 
of  the  erosion,  scientific  handling  of  the  Falls  must  be  had  in  order 
to  preserve  their  beauty,  and  that  it  may  be  had  consistent  with  great 
additional  power  development  there. 

Next  time,  the  slogan  is  the  destruction  of  the  Adirondack  forest — 
the  playground  for  the  people.  I  think  I  know  every  foot  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  for  them  and  in  my  desire  to  pre- 
serve them.  I  think  I  know  the  needs  of  the  power  companies.  I 
would  not  impair  the  beauty  of  that  great  playground  to  develop 
power,  nor  would  I  permit  any  people  having  special  interests,  whether 
they  be  political  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  adequate  use  of  these 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  under  a  visionary 
and  unfounded  cry  of  forest  destruction.  Are  we  so  incompetent  in 
this  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  not  develop  plans  to  conserve 
and  use  the  waters  of  that  great  watershed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State  without  destroying  or  impairing  in  the  least  the 
beauty  and  the  development  of  that  great  forest?  Personally,  I  am 
sure  we  can. 

And,  finally,  the  most  effective  slogan  of  all — the  power  trust  is  trying 
to  steal  these  natural  resources  for  its  own  benefit  and  take  them  away 
from  the  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  a  power  trust,  which  I 
deny,  most  people  would  admit  that  I  am  competent  to  speak  about  it. 
It  is  evident  that  nobody  can  make  a  dollar  out  of  these  falling  waters 
except  by  harnessing  them  for  the  service  of  the  community.  No 
capitalization  of  the  developing  company  can  be  had  and  no  rates  can 
be  charged  except  such  as  are  approved  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  State.     What  is  there  to  this  charge  of  stealing  the  water 
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powers  if  they  can  only  be  developed  under  State  control,  and  if  they 
can  only  make  their  money  by  rates  approved  by  the  State,  and  if  their 
income  can  only  arise  from  putting  the  power  which  is  now  going  to 
waste  to  the  service  of  the  people? 

Suggestion  Is  Dramatic. — Some  form  of  suggestion  is  always 
at  the  bottom  of  emphasis,  persuasion,  eloquence.  It  is  easy 
to  discover  it  in  others.  Is  it  merely  inspiration,  a  gift?  Can 
the  ordinary  speaker  find  the  material  of  suggestion  and  use  it 
deliberately  upon  his  audiences?  He  can,  without  a  doubt, 
manage  with  forethought  what  others  do  by  instinct.  Improve- 
ment begins  with  awareness — awareness  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
speaker  is  dramatic  and  a  dull  speaker  undramatic.  "  Dramatic  " 
does  not  mean  "theatrical."  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  play- 
wrights and  actors  who  try  to  palm  off  stagey  old  tricks  as  drama. 
"Theatrical"  and  "oratorical"  describe  them.  The  dramatic,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  genuinely  moving,  truly  suggestive. 

Elements  of  Drama. — Next,  what  is  dramatic?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  all  drama  has  conflict.  We  love  a  fight  or  a  challenge. 
A  sleepy  convention  of  professors  of  public  speaking  was  listening 
to  the  dull  reading  of  papers.  At  last  came  a  teacher  who  dared 
to  speak.  He  strode  to  the  front  of  the  platform  with  easy 
assurance  and  woke  up  the  crowd  with  this:  "Gentlemen:  Most 
of  what  I  have  listened  to  this  morning  I  have  to  describe  as 
'the  bunk/  We  have  all  taught  it,  it  sounds  like  something,  but 
you  know  in  your  hearts  that  it  doesn't  work.  It  doesn't  help 
to  make  speakers.  If  these  papers  are  a  sign,  we  have  missed 
the  main  point  entirely."  This  was  rash,  even  though  the 
roguish  smile  was  a  little  disarming.  But  it  turned  out  to  be 
just  what  was  needed  to  keep  the  meeting  from  being  a  complete 
fizzle.  The  talk  was  followed  by  frank,  vigorous  and  helpful 
discussion  and  debate.     A  good  fight  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  in  a  talk  on  "Profitless  Prosperity," 
anticipated  a  common  objection  with  an  ironical  challenge: 

You  are  part  of  a  building  industry  which  stands  second  in  volume 
in  dollars  and  cents  among  the  industries  in  the  United  States — I  am 
informed  the  Sand  and  Gravel  industry  represents  an  investment  of 
$500,000,000 — that  your  tonnage  produces  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  the  carriers. 
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Yet  you  are  not  making  money — or,  if  you  are,  you  are  not  making 
enough.  I  know,  of  course,  your  "  business  is  different."  Everybody 
tells  me  that.  Every  line  of  business  tells  me  that.  That  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  a  different  kind  of  men.  (You  can  tell  a  Sand  and  Gravel 
man  by  looking  at  him!)  That  is  why  you  have  no  costs,  depreciation, 
obsolescence,  no  selling  problems,  no  production  problems,  like  all 
other  businesses  have.  Yes,  your  business  is  not  different!  I  have 
heard  that  "different"  talk  for  forty  years  from  over  four  hundred  lines 
of  business — and  it  has  always  ended  by  learning  how  much  alike 
business  is.     Then  we  learned  something. 

The  speaker  who  has  the  audience  with  him  in  a  fight  against 
ideas  is  in  the  ideal  position  and,  while  a  momentary  shock  of 
opposition  may  be  stimulating,  common  ground,  agreement, 
should  be  quickly  sought.  Though  argument  is  challenge,  we 
have  noted  that  explanation  is  often  more  serviceable.  But  the 
exposition  must  be  dramatic;  that  is,  it  must  present  pictures  of 
conflict,  of  contrast.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  good  public  speaker 
and  great  debater,  saw  that  the  dramatic  method  would  spread 
his  ideas  more  widely  and  persuasively.  He  wanted  to  show,  for 
instance,  that  everybody's  income,  in  the  capitalistic  organiza- 
tion of  society,  is  got  eventually  by  robbing  and  grinding  the 
poor.  So  he  wrote  "Widowers'  Houses."  He  wished  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  real  spiritual  or  religious  improvement  in 
people  until  they  are  decently  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered.  So  he 
wrote  "  Major  Barbara."  All  of  his  plays  have  plenty  of  debate, 
but  it  is  significant  that  his  best  have  less  argument  and  more 
observation.  The  dramatist  sees.  He  has  a  vision,  and  he 
illustrates  it.  He  does  not  need  proof,  and  it  is  usually  when  he 
proceeds  to  argue  that  he  wavers  and  becomes  less  convincing. 
His  illustrations  and  characters  have  the  truth  in  them,  and 
the  audience  draws  the  conclusion  he  desires. 

Situations. — The  second  point  which  the  public  speaker  should 
note  about  drama  is  that  it  concerns  itself  with  situations — 
incident  and  story.  There  is  not  only  trouble,  obstacle,  conflict ; 
there  is  steady  movement  toward  something.  We  are  in  a  hunt, 
a  chase.  We  must  see  how  this  thing  is  going  to  turn  out. 
"Suspense,"  the  dramatists  call  it.  The  wise  speaker,  too, 
presents  situations  and  problems  for  his  audience  to  speculate 
about.     And  like  the  dramatist  he  does  not  tell  the  answer  at 
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once.     He  is  interesting  because  his  listeners  cannot  easily  guess 
what  is  coming. 

In  his  speech  "  America  Is  Too  Rich  to  Be  Loved/'  Owen  D. 
Young  was  chiefly  concerned  with  a  somewhat  technical  and  not 
very  exciting  exposition  of  the  latest  plan  for  German  reparation 
payments.  He  sensed  the  problem  of  holding  the  attention 
of  the  college  students  he  was  addressing  on  this  none  too 
romantic  topic.  As  a  world  figure  he  might  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  reflection  that  the  young  hero-worshippers  would 
get  a  sufficient  thrill  out  of  looking  over  some  one  they  had  heard 
and  read  so  much  about.  But  he  did  not  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
speech  is  not  only  lightened  by  clear,  simple,  illuminating  state- 
ment, but  by  a  remarkable  example  of  the  dramatic  technique 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Examine  this  passage  which 
appears  after  the  two  short  paragraphs  of  greeting: 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1918,  the  military  forces  engaged 
in  the  great  war  suspended  operations.  For  more  than  four  years  they 
had  been  our  masters.  They  commanded  our  thoughts  and  our  ambi- 
tions; they  took  as  hostages  our  property  and  our  lives;  politics  had 
retired  to  a  second  place;  economics  had  been  temporarily  forgotten. 

After  the  military  had  suspended  its  acts  in  the  tragic  drama,  politics 
and  economics  again  came  to  the  stage.  Politics,  as  she  advanced  to  the 
footlights,  had  never  seemed  so  charming.  She  received  the  applause  of 
all  the  world.  How  delightful  to  get  rid  of  that  old  witch  of  war  who 
destroyed  our  wealth  and  our  peace  of  mind,  who  murdered  our  sons  and 
who  disarranged  all  the  notions  of  our  daughters!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
politics  commanded  our  admiration? 

What  high  hopes  we  had  of  her !  True,  there  was  on  the  stage  also  a 
modest  being,  known  as  Economics.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to 
her  in  comparison  with  their  lovely  idol.  Politics  was  mistress  of  the 
world.     And  with  that  setting,  the  play  began. 

Politics,  conscious  of  her  power  and  with  impatient  hands,  wrote  a 
treaty  while  all  the  world  was  lost  in  admiration  of  her  daring.  In 
those  days  a  part  of  her  charm  lay  in  her  many  moods.  One  day  she 
spoke  through  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  audiences  sat  breathless,  moved 
by  the  high  idealism  of  a  great  man  and  the  rich  expression  of  a  master. 
Another  day,  by  contrast,  she  was  hard  and  cynical,  and  what  the  world 
calls  practical,  as  she  spoke  through  Clemenceau.  And  still  another 
time  she  had  the  delightful  abandon  and  irresponsibility  of  a  mischievous 
mistress  as  she  was  impersonated  by  Lloyd  George.     And  she  had 
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courage,  too,  because  she  swept  away  age-old  boundaries  and  made  new 
ones. 

Occasionally  was  heard  the  weak  voice  of  Economics  modestly  protest- 
ing here  and  there,  occasionally  even  offering  advice,  only  to  be  silenced 
by  the  imperious  gestures  of  the  leading  lady.  And  one  day  she  decided 
that  Germany  should  pay  by  way  of  reparations,  the  sum  of  132,000,- 
000,000  marks,  or  one-quarter  as  many  dollars.  Then  it  was  indeed 
time  for  Economics  to  speak,  and  she  did,  in  protest.  But  she  was 
quickly  silenced  by  the  great  party  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  grand  affairs.  Had  not  Politics  always  been  mistress  of 
Versailles?  Had  not  Economics  always  been  a  scullery  maid?  Why 
break  the  precedent  now?  Why  listen  to  her  in  these  great  councils — 
and  they  didn't.     And  then 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies" 
"The  captains  and  the  kings  depart," 

Permit  me  to  carry  the  figure  one  step  further.  Politics  now  goes  on 
tour,  always  taking  her  bedraggled  associate  with  her,  because  even 
Politics  knows  that  Economics  must  do  the  work.  Politics  in  France 
says,  and  properly  and  sympathetically  so: 

"Your  houses  and  lands  have  been  destroyed.  Rebuild  them,  and  do 
it  handsomely — others  will  pay  the  costs."  That  was  the  program  which 
Politics  could  start  but  which  Politics  could  not  stop.  So  the  building 
went  extravagantly  on,  and  a  few  years  later,  when  Germany  failed  to 
pay  the  cost  and  consequently  there  overhung  France  an  addition  to 
her  vast  interior  debt,  Politics  said: 

"We  will  make  Germany  pay.  We  will  move  our  armies  into  the 
Ruhr  and  compel  by  force  the  production  of  coal  and  manufactured 
goods  for  reparations  account." 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  sword  was  a  poor  instrument  with  which  to 
get  coal  and  steel.  Politics  could  put  a  French  army  in  the  Ruhr,  but 
Politics  could  not  take  it  out. 

Politics  in  England  said:  "If  there  be  people  out  of  work,  or  even 
people  who  do  not  want  to  work,  give  them  a  dole  with  the  public 
treasury." 

How  generous  she  was!  But  there  was  a  program  which  Politics 
could  start  but  which  Politics  could  not  stop. 

Politics  in  Germany  said  to  Economics:  "You  seemed  depressed  this 
morning  with  the  great  work  you  have  to  do.  Let  me  give  you  a  cock- 
tail. I  do  not  intend  to  get  you  intoxicated.  Take  a  little  stimulant, 
and  after  you  are  started  we  will  cut  it  out." 

So  Politics  gave  to  Economics  inflation.  That  was  something  which 
Politics  could  start,  but  which  Politics  could  not  stop.     As  a  result,  the 
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currency  of  Germany  was  destroyed  and  her  people  were  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  want  and  despair.  Yes,  it  is  easy  for  Politics,  with  her 
appeal  to  the  emotions  and  her  ingratiating  manner,  to  start  things 
in  the  field  of  Economics  which  Politics  cannot  stop. 

And  so  it  happened  in  the  Autumn  of  1923.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
Economics  got  a  hearing.  The  world  began  to  doubt  whether  Politics, 
with  all  her  charm,  was  safe  and  sound.  Losing  the  applause  of  her 
audience,  and  with  that  something  of  her  confidence,  Politics  finally 
called  to  Economics  and  said:  "If  I  give  you  the  opportunity  will  you 
try  to  save  the  show?" 

Reference  to  Common  Experience. — The  third  factor  in 
sustaining  the  thrill  of  drama  is  constant  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  audience.  No  play  can  succeed  without  that  vital 
searching.  One  reason  old  plays,  the  classics,  lose  their  grip 
is  that  a  number  of  homely,  common  reminders  of  current  life 
have  disappeared.  The  dress,  the  language,  the  situations  are 
different.  Humanity  is,  of  course,  the  same  in  all  times,  and  the 
old  play  that  has  real  characters  in  fundamental  conflicts  will 
survive.  But  it  will  not  so  quickly  and  surely  take  hold  of 
unimaginative  minds.  Its  problems  at  first  glance  do  not  seem 
to  be  our  own. 

Now  the  speaker  is  in  somewhat  this  situation  if  he  does  not 
frankly  ask  himself  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  this  or  that 
topic  to  the  audience  he  will  meet.  The  playwright  succeeds 
because  he  is  aware  of  other  people.  He  observes  them  accu- 
rately and  sympathetically.  They  are  quite  different  from  him- 
self in  taste,  thought,  manner,  language,  experience.  This 
awareness,  so  characteristic  of  the  artist,  must  direct  the  speaker's 
purpose,  plan  and  detail.  His  thinking  about  his  topic  may 
begin  with  a  few  questions: 

1.  Does  this  sound  like  a  dull  subject  to  most  people? 

2.  Why  do  they  feel  this  way  about  it? 

3.  Are  they  right? 

4.  What  have  they  overlooked? 

5.  Would  this  make  any  difference  in  their  general  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence? 

6.  If  the  information  is  not  significant  to  them,  can  I  hold  the  attention 
by  making  a  good  story  out  of  the  subject? 

7.  Have  I  anecdotes,  gossip,  humorous  episode,  a  little  mystery,  surprise? 

8.  Can  I  make  a  startling  contrast  between  what  they  think  the  subject 
is  and  what  it  really  is? 
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9.  Can  I  begin  with  a  pleasant  little  narrative  that  is  interesting  in  itself 
and  that  is  also  pertinent  to  the  subject? 

10.  Will  some  fictitious  conversation  (drama)  illustrate  a  point  more 
effectively  than  the  usual  explanation? 

A  student  began  a  talk  on  "The  Duties  of  a  Secretary"  in 
this  fashion: 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  secretaries:  the  private,  the  business 
and  the  organizational. " 

This  is  hopeless  except  possibly  for  a  class  studying  to  be  secre- 
taries. The  title  is  bleak  and  the  first  words  sound  as  though 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  primmest  and  grimmest  textbook. 
The  subject  itself  is  not  too  promising,  but  like  every  other 
subject  it  can  be  dramatized.  The  dramatic  habit  of  mind  is 
not  long  in  discovering  a  treatment  with  more  challenge,  surprise, 
situation,  narrative,  problem,  hunt. 

1.  The  secretary  may  be  a  much  more  dignified  and  influential  person 
than  you  suspect 

2.  There  are  fascinating  opportunities  in  secretarial  work 

3.  Examples  of  well-known  persons  who  have  achieved  striking  success 
through  their  skill  as  secretaries 

4.  The  requirements  for  the  occupation 

5.  Present  and  future  prospects  for  gain  in  this  field 

Drama  should  begin  the  speech.  A  little  playful  and  friendly 
reference  to  the  presumed  dullness  of  the  topic  may  awake  the 
sleepy,  jolt  or  disarm  the  frowning. 

The  secretary  is  more  than  the  office  wife.  Her  job  is  something 
more  than  to  type  letters,  to  keep  things  neat  and  handy,  to  put  flowers 
on  the  boss's  desk  and  eventually  to  marry  him.  A  stenographer  may 
be  satisfied  with  this  modest  performance,  but  the  secretary  is  likely  to 
manage  the  business  as  well  as  the  boss. 

The  secretary's  is  not  a  new  occupation.  She  is  privileged  to  engage 
in  an  ancient  and  honorable  calling  that  has  been  dignified  by  some  of 
the  greatest  personages  in  history.  The  old  Roman  secretarius  was  a 
confidant,  one  who  was  trusted  with  the  secreta,  the  secrets  of  his  employ- 
er's business,  and  the  modern  American  secretary  must  be  capable  of  a 
like  responsibility. 

Give-and-take. — To  close  the  comparison  with  drama,  public 
speaking  is  not  a  one-way  performance.  It  is  two- ways  or 
circular.     It  has  been  defined  as  heightened  conversation,  give- 
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and-take.  The  man  who  reads,  recites,  spouts  or  who  merely 
" delivers "  or  " unloads"  his  speech  gets  little  response.  The 
friendly,  questioning,  searching  eye,  mind  and  voice  are  not 
satisfied  merely  to  expound,  explain.  "  Take  it  or  leave  it"  is  not 
their  style.  They  invite  speculation  and  comment.  Communi- 
cation comes  to  life.  Communion  may  be  the  miracle.  Back  and 
forth  go  the  waves  of  understanding  and  the  intimacy  of  true  talk. 
Principles  of  Memory. — You  will  have  observed  that  imagina- 
tion as  it  has  been  described  in  some  of  its  forms  is  nothing  but 
a  trick  of  recalling.  You  say  you  have  a  poor  memory  for  names 
and  faces.  You  wish  you  could  walk  right  up  to  the  man  who  is 
eyeing  you  with  a  doubtful  look  and  confidently  exclaim,  in  the 
language  of  advertised  memory  books: 

Ah,  Mr.  Adelbert  Sturtevant,  it  was  just  sixteen  years  ago  Thursday 
that  I  saw  you  last  in  the  Hotel  Astorritz  in  Swartzville,  Nevada.  I 
hope  your  wife  got  over  the  grippe  soon.  Are  you  still  selling  for  the 
Ironton  Lumber  Company? 

Perhaps  you  can  never  give  quite  so  sensational  and  impressive 
a  performance  as  that,  but  you  can  without  doubt  greatly 
improve  your  present  powers  of  recall  and  recognition. 

In  every  act  of  memory,  the  basic  principles  are  attention, 
association  and  repetition.  Get  the  habit  of  deliberately  practic- 
ing all  three  in  every  attempt  to  memorize.  If  names  and  faces 
are  important  to  you,  study  systematically  the  appearance  of 
every  person  you  meet.  Associate  him  definitely  and  clearly 
with  the  circumstances  and  place  of  meeting.  Repeat  his  name 
several  times  during  the  conversation  and  write  it  later,  with 
associating  items,  if  you  think  it  is  worth  while.  We  learn  every- 
thing in  connection  with  something  else.  Nothing  has  meaning 
of  itself  alone.  We  relate  it,  associate  it,  with  some  former  or 
attending  experience.  The  bank  clerk  or  the  hotel  clerk  takes 
pains  to  make  as  many  associations  as  he  can  in  connection  with 
his  patrons.  He  studies  hats,  eyeglasses,  noses,  stick-pins,  neck- 
ties, clothing,  companions,  names  and  handwriting  on  checks 
or  registers. 

Memory  Systems. — Professor  Pillsbury,  in  "The  Essentials  of 
Psychology,"  has  two  very  interesting  paragraphs  headed  "The 
Best  Methods  of  Remembering."     They  are  quoted  here  to  show 
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that  "short-cut,"  artificial  systems  are  actually  more  difficult 
and  less  effective  than  natural  and  logical  methods  of  memory- 
training  : 

Since  the  ancients  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  easy  and 
certain  ways  of  learning  and  remembering,  and  in  all  ages  there  have 
been  individuals  who  profess  to  have  methods  for  improving  the  mem- 
ory. All  of  these  attempt  to  make  use  of  special  methods  in  forming 
associations.  They  fall  into  two  general  classes, — methods  of  learning 
single  things  such  as  dates,  and  methods  of  connecting  two  facts  or 
events  that  it  is  desirable  to  remember  together.  Systems  for  remem- 
bering single  events  attempt  to  connect  them  with  symbols  that  will  be 
more  easily  remembered.  Numbers  are  remembered  by  representing 
each  digit  by  several  consonants  and  then  making  words  that  include 
these  consonants.  Thus  one  may  represent  8  by  /,  7  by  g,  and  1  by  t. 
Then  one  can  recall  that  Alfred  came  to  the  throne  in  871  if  the  burned 
cake  suggest  fagot,  a  symbol  for  871.  Similar  combinations  could  be 
made  to  represent  any  date  or  number,  and  the  word  is  easier  to  remem- 
ber than  the  number.  Where  two  events  are  to  be  connected  in  memory, 
it  is  possible  to  form  nonsense  or  superficial  connections  between  them 
that  shall  serve  to  recall  one  when  the  other  is  given.  In  one  system  it 
is  suggested  that  one  may  remember  that  tele  in  French  means  "head," 
by  connecting  tete  with  " potato";  that  in  turn  with  "root,"  since 
potatoes  are  roots,  and  this  by  contrast  with  "head."  Similar  series 
of  words  are  suggested  for  many  other  pairs,  and  the  system  consists 
in  forming  them  for  all  series  of  facts.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when 
used  extensively,  any  such  system  requires  more  effort  and  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  ordinary  means  of  learning  ....  Mnemonic 
verses  and  similar  devices  have  some  value  in  remembering  a  few 
purely  arbitrary  facts,  such  as  the  number  of  days  in  the  months,  but 
the  usefulness  of  the  system  does  not  extend  far. 

The  best  mnemonic  system  is  the  ordinary  logical  system  of  classifica- 
tion. The  connections  are  not  arbitrary  here,  and  each  series  of  asso- 
ciates holds  not  for  one  fact  alone  but  for  very  many.  In  one  sense,  the 
classifications  of  the  sciences  are  parts  of  a  vast  mnemonic  system.  For 
each  general  principle  groups  many  facts  about  a  single  statement. 
Since  the  general  principles  are  themselves  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected, they  amount  in  practice  to  a  system  of  associations  in  which  a 
few  things,  if  they  are  remembered,  will  serve  to  recall  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  individual.  As  we  have  seen,  this  system  of  knowledge,  when  it 
has  been  developed,  makes  easier  the  learning  of  all  things  referred  to  it, 
makes  their  retention  more  permanent,  and  by  giving  them  a  place 
assures  their  recognition.     It  follows  that  the  more  one  knows,  the 
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better  is  one's  memory,  the  more  one  knows  of  any  subject,  the  easier 
it  is  to  learn  new  facts  in  that  subject.  Much  better,  then,  than  any 
artificial  memory  system  is  a  patient,  thorough  learning  and  logical 
classification  of  facts.  This  not  only  makes  easy  the  learning  and 
retention  of  the  fact  in  question,  but  prepares  for  the  acquisition  of 
related  facts.  Learning  logically  is  like  putting  money  at  compound 
interest.  The  material  is  not  only  saved,  but  grows  and  makes  easier 
further  acquisition. 

Adult's  Memory  Better  than  Child's. — The  adult,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  has  greater  capacity  for  memory  and  learning 
than  the  child.  His  larger  knowledge  and  experience  enable  him 
to  make  more  associations  for  every  new  fact.  It  is  only  in  old 
age,  when  the  central  nervous  system  begins  to  show  signs  of 
decay,  that  the  power  of  memory  weakens.  The  child  has  an 
apparently  better  verbal  or  rote  memory  only  because,  like  the 
actor,  he  has  kept  alive  the  habit  of  associating  words  and  ideas. 
His  teachers  have  compelled  the  necessary  number  of  repeti- 
tions to  make  memory  enduring,  and  the  child's  natural  lively 
pleasure  in  rhyme  and  jingle  have  made  possible  the  necessary 
concentration. 

The  Whole  Method. — Public  speakers  have  considerable  need 
of  a  good  rote  memory.  Occasionally  it  is  desirable  to  memorize 
a  speech.  More  often  one  wishes  to  quote  a  passage  of  prose  or 
poetry.  How  can  the  thing  be  most  economically  learned? 
Almost  everybody  goes  at  it  line  by  line,  stanza  by  stanza.  This 
is  the  longest,  least  effective  way  because,  as  Pillsbury  says, 

.  .  .  one  makes  a  number  of  unnecessary  and  misleading  associations 
between  the  ends  and  the  beginnings  of  lines  that  both  waste  time  and 
interfere  with  the  correct  associations.  Then,  too,  learning  by  parts 
leads  to  the  repetition  of  the  first  portions  more  frequently  than  is 
necessary,  since  they  are  repeated  with  each  of  the  later  parts. 

Read  the  passage  carefully  from  beginning  to  end  to  get  first 
the  general  ideas.  Then  read  it  again,  noting  the  character  of 
the  illustrations,  the  specific  references  and  examples.  Read 
it  again  for  the  peculiarities  and  meanings  of  the  individual 
words.  Your  first  readings,  then,  should  be  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  the  meaning  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
details.     Continue  with  this  method  of  reading  the  entire  passage 
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at  one  time,  studying  the  association  between  words  and  mean- 
ings. Note  beginnings  and  ends  of  sentences,  lines  or  stanzas, 
but  do  not  repeat  until  you  have  read  the  whole  passage.  This 
method  is  at  first  difficult  to  follow  because  you  are  not  used  to 
it  and  because  it  does  not  show  immediate  results.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  half-dozen  repetitions  you  may  suddenly  find  that  you 
can  recite  the  passage  with  ease.  Perhaps  you  will  need  a  dozen 
or  twenty  repetitions.  This  of  course  depends  on  the  nature 
and  length  of  the  material.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  more 
difficult  passages  more  frequently  than  the  easier  ones.  This 
sounds  like  a  compromise  with  the  old  discredited  method  of 
learning  bit  by  bit,  but  is  radically  different  because  it  discrimi- 
nates, goes  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  words  that  need  added 
drill,  and  avoids  unnecessary  repetition.  Hollingworth  and 
Pfoffenberger  in  "Applied  Psychology"  recommend  the  "whole 
method"  for  this  reason: 

Begin  by  doing  a  thing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  it  is  eventually 
to  be  done  .  .  .  Otherwise  it  must  not  only  be  relearned  in  parts,  but 
old  habits  must  be  broken. 

The  actor  uses  this  method.  He  reads  his  part  several  times 
before  paying  too  close  attention  to  details.  He  rehearses  with 
the  company  for  several  days  reading  from  his  typewritten  pages, 
noting  the  meaning  and  the  "business,"  the  action,  of  his  part 
as  they  are  related  to  the  other  parts  of  the  play.  Then  he 
discards  his  text  and  tries  to  go  through  his  part  with  occasional 
help  from  the  prompter.  Certain  passages  are  a  little  tricky, 
the  sentences  have  unusual  structure  or  words,  the  cues  come  at 
unexpected  moments  or  places.  He  gives  these  items  special 
study  until  he  is  "letter-perfect." 

Distributed  Repetition. — This  procedure  implies  another  factor 
in  economical  memorizing,  that  of  distributed  repetitions.  Do 
not  try  to  learn  an  extended  passage  in  one  study  period.  You 
will  memorize  much  more  effectively  by  distributing  twenty 
repetitions  over  five  days  than  by  doing  them  all  on  one  day. 
The  result  will  be  still  better  if  you  repeat  the  passage  twice  a 
day  for  ten  days.  It  seems  to  take  time  for  the  effects  to  "set" 
in  the  nervous  system.     For  this  reason  psychologists  also  advise 
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that  no  other  mental  work  be  done  until  five  or  ten  minutes  after 
the  memory  drill. 

Physical  Activity. — Moving  about  is  ordinarily  a  great  help 
in  memorizing.  Many  persons  instinctively  leave  their  seats 
after  a  few  moments  of  study  and  walk  up  and  down  and  around 
the  room.  Comfortable  unconscious  action  of  this  sort  promotes 
greater  concentration  not  only  in  retaining  matter,  but  in  com- 
posing it  as  well.  The  country  folk  soon  got  used  to  Wordsworth 
as  he  strode  along  the  lanes  of  the  Lake  District  and  boomed  out 
the  verses  that  later  made  him  famous. 

Public  speakers  sometimes  lose  the  thread  of  a  discourse  and 
in  their  panic  cannot  think  of  a  word.  The  most  practical  device 
to  recall  confidence  and  memory  is  to  walk  across  the  floor,  to 
take  a  few  steps  in  any  direction.  This  breaks  up  the  frozen 
attitude  of  body  and  mind  and  usually  releases  at  least  one  idea 
that  will  carry  the  speaker  along  until  he  finds  himself.  But 
loss  of  memory  rarely  happens  to  one  who  has  an  outline  of 
a  few  leading  ideas  coherently  and  naturally  arranged.  He  is 
on  familiar  ground  where  every  step  brings  cues  and  reminders. 
Lapse  of  memory  may  happen  at  any  time  to  one  who  consciously 
tries  to  recall,  one  by  one,  hundreds  of  individual  words. 

Do  not  try  too  hard  to  recall  names  or  ideas.  It  is  like  trying 
to  force  yourself  to  sleep.  Relax  and  think  of  something  else. 
"Let  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home."  The  desperate  inten- 
sity which  every  one  has  experienced  seems  to  induce  only  a  kind 
of  rigidity  in  which  thought  stagnates  or  fails  to  function.  That 
kind  of  hard  thinking  is  really  not  thinking  at  all.  Give  it  up. 
Go  on  to  another  matter  and  presently  the  lost  idea,  unbidden, 
comes  rushing  in. 

Rate  of  Forgetting. — Rote  learning,  to  be  retained,  requires 
frequent  reviews.  We  forget  most  the  first  day  after  memorizing 
a  passage,  and  continue  to  forget  as  time  goes  on,  but  at  a 
constantly  diminishing  rate.  The  authors  of  "  Applied  Psy- 
chology" cite  this  test: 

The  laboratory  experiment  which  indicates  the  slowest  rate  of  forget- 
ting shows  that  of  a  poem  learned  well  enough  to  be  repeated  correctly 
twice  immediately  after  learning,  over  20  per  cent  will  be  lost  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  while  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  only  76  per  cent  will  be  lost. 
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These  figures  mean  that  in  a  period  thirty  times  as  long,  less  than  four 
times  as  much  of  the  material  is  lost. 

Recalling  Stories. — If  the  speaker  could  only  recall  when  he 
most  needs  them  two  or  three  of  the  hundreds  of  good  stories 
he  has  heard!  The  fact  is,  he  has  seldom  given  them  enough 
association  and  repetition  to  make  this  possible.  His  initial 
oversight  was  fatal.  He  failed  to  recognize  the  story  as  speech- 
making  or  social  capital  for  himself.  He  should  have  seen  its 
availability,  noted  its  key  words  and  associations,  repeated 
it  as  soon  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  continued  to  tell  it 
occasionally. 

Most  of  us  have  not  a  sufficiently  strong  or  enduring  interest 
in  story-telling.  It  is  only  in  emergencies  that  we  give  the 
subject  active  thought.  The  "born"  story-teller  not  only  likes 
a  story,  but  he  likes  to  tell  it.  He  looks  for  opportunities  and 
gives  himself  considerable  practice.  He  forms  many  associations 
and  cues  for  the  recall  of  his  favorites.  His  concentration  on 
the  story  begets,  however,  correspondingly  weak  memory  for 
listeners.  He  forgets  that  he  has  told  the  story  a  half-dozen 
times  to  the  same  person  or  audience.  But  he  has  a  batch  of 
stories  when  he  needs  one. 

Many  professional  speakers  have  files  of  stories.  They  clip 
them  from  all  sources  and  write  out  good  ones  they  hear.  A 
simple  index  of  headings  like  perseverance,  laziness,  optimism, 
fear,  and  other  qualities  of  character,  or  one  composed  of 
names  of  persons,  states,  nationalities,  makes  it  possible  to  find 
the  appropriate  thing  without  difficulty. 

The  simplest  and  most  practical  plan  is  to  keep  a  folder  or  box 
of  a  few  live  stories.  Most  of  the  things  we  file  soon  grow  stale. 
Nothing  is  more  depressing  than  to  go  through  a  mass  of  stuff 
one  has  systematically  put  away  for  future  use  only  to  find  that 
it  had  better  be  thrown  into  the  wastebasket.  Stories  do  not 
age  as  quickly  as  most  other  material.  At  least  old  age  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  them.  Some,  indeed,  seem  to  grow  more 
popular  with  the  years.  Agnes  Repplier  in  an  essay  on  humor 
contends  that  all  jokes  are  variations  of  ten  or  eleven  original 
sallies  that  were  probably  known  to  Noah,  Moses  and  Aristotle, 
and  that  are  still  favorites.     But  stories  go  in  and  out  of  fashion, 
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and  it  requires  a  somewhat  sophisticated  mind  to  know  what  will 
"go"  at  a  given  time  and  occasion. 

The  Will  to  Remember. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
there  must  be  an  incentive,  an  active,  purposeful  desire  to  remem- 
ber, if  the  memory  process  is  to  be  completed.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  adults  who  can  recite  promptly  and  correctly  one 
stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  "America."  Every- 
body has  sung  both  songs  hundreds  of  times,  but  scarcely  anyone 
tries  consciously  to  learn  them.  Ten  minutes  of  deliberate 
interested  study  of  the  words  and  their  associations,  and  a  few 
careful  repetitions,  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  master  either 
of  them,  or,  for  many  persons,  both. 

Memory  Grows  with  Knowledge. — Darwin  used  to  deplore  his 
poor  memory,  but  no  man  ever  had  a  more  capacious  memory  for 
the  facts  of  his  science.  He  remembered  little  of  literature,  art 
and  other  subjects  that  he  was  wont  to  regret  his  ignorance  of, 
because  he  was  not  actively  interested  in  them.  His  absorption 
in  the  studies  of  evolution  left  him  no  reserve  for  other  matters. 
But  his  great  familiarity  with  this  field,  his  hundreds  of  classifica- 
tions, the  thousands  of  details  that  were  associated  with  each, 
the  innumerable  comparisons,  experiments  and  repetitions,  made 
such  a  setting  for  every  new  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Darwin  to  forget  it. 

The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  remember.  You  may  not 
remember  much  about  the  dates,  causes  and  sequence  of  battles 
after  a  single  reading  of  Grant's  "Memoirs."  Read  next  Page's 
"Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee"  and  you  begin  at  once  to  make  interest- 
ing comparisons,  associations  and  repetitions  with  variety,  all 
brought  over  from  the  "Memoirs."  After  this  second  reading 
you  remember  not  merely  twice  as  much,  but  perhaps  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  about  the  Civil  War.  Continue  your  study 
of  that  period  with  a  book  by  a  modern  writer  who  has  a  more 
detached,  impersonal  view  than  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and 
your  interest  and  memory  for  details  will  grow  in  an  even  larger 
ratio. 

Memory  must  have  something  to  feed  upon.  Meager  back- 
grounds are  barren  of  sustenance,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  often  a  strong  initial  impulse  creates  a  self-sustaining  interest 
that  lives  and  makes  rich  produce  with  little  conscious  effort. 
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Attention,  association  and  repetition  are  the  steps  to  memory  and 
learning.  In  logical  memory,  the  memory  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, the  repetition  of  principles  or  general  ideas  must  be  accom- 
panied by  variety,  that  is,  different  illustrations,  examples  or 
proof.  Attention,  we  have  already  observed,  can  only  be  held 
by  a  change  of  perspective. 

In  a  larger  sense,  memory  is  inevitably  the  response  to  our 
deepest  desires.  What  we  care  for  we  cannot  forget.  We  are 
what  we  remember.  In  a  beautiful  passage  of  Darrell  Figgis ' 
"The  Return  of  the  Hero,"  Oisin  says: 

For  what  are  we,  0  bishop,  but  our  memories?  There  is  no  difference 
between  us  but  the  difference  of  our  memories.  Nor  may  we  ever  be 
rid  of  our  memories,  for  if  we  were  rid  of  our  memories  we  would  then 
be  rid  of  ourselves.  Creatures  of  earth  are  we,  0  bishop,  since  we  must 
ever  carry  with  us  the  sights  we  have  seen,  and  the  sounds  we  have  heard, 
and  the  things  we  have  loved.  Not  one  of  these  is  lost,  for  they  are  we 
and  we  are  they.  Man  is  only  the  treasure-house  of  his  experience,  and 
he  cannot  escape  his  destiny.     For  memory  is  fate,  and  fate  is  memory. 

Summary. — In  discussing  the  psychology  of  public  speaking  it 
is  easy  to  go  on  indefinitely  about  many  things  that  may  appro- 
priately be  considered  in  a  study  of  the  human  mind.  The  point 
of  it  all  is  that  the  speaker  must  study  himself  and  his  audience 
— with  the  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Every  student  should  in  the 
beginning  consciously  improve  his  sense  of  objectivity.  He  has 
something  to  say  to  a  particular  audience,  the  individuals  of 
which  are  clearly  visualized.  Every  idea  in  the  speech  should 
be  referred  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  this  group  before  the 
address  is  given  in  public.  Deliberate,  conscious  adaptation 
should  be  the  rule  until  the  right  point  of  view  is  a  habit.  This 
determines  in  the  end  everything  that  is  said  and  how  it  is  said. 
The  proportions  of  argument,  of  suggestion,  of  exhortation,  of 
narration  and  of  description,  what  to  omit,  what  to  modify,  how 
to  interest  and  how  to  secure  action  are  questions  to  be  answered 
effectively  only  by  the  disciplined,  practical,  imagination  that 
knows  the  fundaments  of  both  individual  and  mass  psychology. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

The  two  speeches  that  follow  hare  plenty  of  interesting  material  for 
logical  and  psychological  analysis.  Senator  Wagner  makes  an  interesting 
hunt  for  the  real  issue  of  a  debate,  studies  the  solution  offered,  points 
out  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  asks  us  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  he  himself 
considers  disappointing.  The  honesty  of  his  attitude,  the  dispassionate 
examination  of  his  subject,  the  qualifying  approval,  the  simple  style 
free  from  oratorical  cant,  are  even  more  convincing  than  the  arguments. 

Mr.  Thorpe  had  a  different  problem.  He  spoke  to  a  group  already 
convinced.  His  business  was  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Scorn, 
denunciation,  wit,  challenge  and  the  call  to  conflict  in  a  righteous  cause 
dramatized  his  argument.  There  was  no  need  for  a  conciliatory  or 
qualifying  attitude.  The  style  is  confident  and  animated,  effective  with 
the  speaker's  audience,  even  though  a  reader  of  other  convictions  on  the 
subject  may  find  the  manner  a  bit  annoying  and  the  reasoning  somewhat 
superficial. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  RATIFY  THE  LONDON  NAVAL  TREATY 

By  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  July  21,  1930 

Mr.  President,  the  major  issue  that  divides  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  ratification  of  the  London  naval  treaty  has  by  this  time  been  ably  stated. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discussion  of  that  issue  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  professional  and  technical  aspects  of  naval  defense 
and  warfare.  Since  the  issue  revolved  about  a  technical  question  such  expert 
consideration  was  necessary  and  pertinent.  Were  I  of  the  opinion  that  ratification 
or  rejection  depended  upon  a  decision  on  these  technical  matters  I  would  have 
continued  my  silence,  for  they  are  not  within  my  competence. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  real  issue  is  a  technical  one.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  has  been  diverted  into  that  discussion  by  the  matchless  parliamentary 
skill  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  California.  I  recognize  his  deep  sincerity 
and  his  patriotism.  I  admire  the  leadership  with  which  he  has  kept  the  fight 
in  progress  upon  the  very  battle  field  that  he  has  himself  selected. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  appraise  the  pending  treaty  from  another  point 
of  view  entirely.  I  desire  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  light  of  that  large  body  of 
patriotic  opinion  which  is  primarily  concerned  because  it  is  responsible  for  that 
change  in  the  order  of  international  affairs  from  which  have  sprung  the  peace 
pacts,  the  disarmament  conferences,  and  the  other  cognate  efforts  looking  to  the 
elimination  and  prevention  of  war.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  who  have  caused  these 
conferences  to  take  place  are  entitled  to  know  how  the  results  measure  up  to  their 
hopes  and  expectations. 

The  new  order  in  international  affairs  is  not  the  invention  of  the  military 
experts.  We  did  not  go  to  London  to  win  the  kind  of  security  that  the  military 
and  naval  experts  can  provide.  Propelled  by  the  will  and  the  wish  of  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  had  lost  faith  in  the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of  military 
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security  and  had  wearied  of  the  use  of  war  as  a  solvent  of  international  problems, 
we  went  to  London,  as  we  had  gone  to  Washington  and  to  Geneva,  to  find  a 
substitute  for  war  in  understanding,  in  justice,  and  in  the  curtailment  of  arma- 
ment and  the  allaying  of  the  suspicion  and  uneasiness  which  it  breeds. 

We  are  trying  to  usher  in  this  new  day  and  this  new  system  because  of  the 
wish  of  those  millions  of  our  citizens  who  have  in  the  past  paid  the  cost  and  the 
penalties  of  war  and  carried  the  back-breaking  burdens  of  preparing  for  war. 
It  was  out  of  the  common  will  to  peace  and  hope  for  tranquillity  that  the  pact 
of  Paris  was  distilled.  It  was  in  continuation  of  that  effort  to  construct  a 
warless  world  that  the  disarmament  conferences  were  called.  They  were  to  be 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  complete  substitution  of  the  new  pacific  methods  in 
lieu  of  the  old  destructive  methods  of  dealing  with  international  problems. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  should  suppose  that  in  passing  judgment  upon 
the  results  of  such  a  conference  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  its  aims  and 
methods  should  have  some  weight.  Not  the  only  but  the  primary  question 
ought  to  be:  Does  it  satisfy  those  at  whose  instance  this  venture  was  prosecuted? 
Instead  we  have  been  faced  by  the  anomalous  situation  that  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  been  cornered  by  those  who  want  big  navies  and  those  who  desire 
bigger  navies. 

The  kernel  of  dispute  has  been  the  difference  of  opinion  within  the  Navy 
itself  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  four  6-inch-gun  cruisers  or  three  8-inch-gun 
cruisers.  This  may  be  an  important  question.  It  is  one  for  the  naval  experts 
to  answer.  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  its  significance,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  at  this  precise  moment  of  our  history,  and  in  view  of  the  hopes  which 
preceded  it,  there  is  a  more  fundamental  question  which  has  heretofore  in  this 
discussion  neither  been  asked  nor  answered: 

"Did  the  London  conference  forge  that  kind  of  international  understanding 
which  would  make  it  relatively  unimportant  whether  we  choose  the  three  8-inch- 
gun  cruisers  or  the  four  6-inch-gun  cruisers?" 

I  hope  I  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  be  guilty  of  belittling  the  treaty 
simply  because  it  does  not  correspond  in  full  measure  to  our  expectation.  There 
is  ever  a  gap  between  hope  and  realization.  I  shall  but  try,  in  the  light  of  our 
purposes,  without  passion,  without  prejudice,  to  consider  the  probable  net  effect 
of  this  instrument,  having  the  interest  of  my  country  at  heart  but  realizing  that 
its  interests  can  best  be  served  by  strengthening  the  foundations  of  peace  upon 
which  our  happiness  and  prosperity  are  built. 

What  purposes  actuated  us  when  we  went  to  London?  Did  we  go  there  to 
secure  a  better  and  bigger  navy?  London  is  not  the  place  to  buy  ships  of  war. 
Did  we  go  to  London  to  achieve  parity?  Not  to  my  way  of  thinking.  We  had 
parity  when  we  secured  the  resources,  the  energy,  the  rank,  and  the  wealth  to 
pay  for  it  and  maintain  it.  We  did  not  send  our  delegation  to  London  to  bring 
back  a  bigger  navy  than  we  had.  We  did  not  send  our  delegates  to  London  to 
bargain  for  parity.  The  mission  of  our  delegation  was  to  bring  about,  by  inter- 
national agreement,  reduction  in  naval  armament.  That,  of  course,  presupposed 
and  included  limitation. 

As  long  ago  as  Decoration  Day,  1929,  President  Hoover  announced: 

"Limitation  upward  is  not  now  our  goal,  but  actual  reduction  of  existing 
commitments  to  lowered  levels." 

America  listened  and  cheered. 

Only  last  October  President  Hoover  and  Mr.  MacDonald  joined  in  a  statement 
brimful  of  hope  and  aspiration  and  the  promise  that  "success  at  the  coming 
conference  will  result  in  a  large  decrease  in  the  naval  equipment  of  the  world." 
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Reduction  and  again  reduction.  We  were  encouraged  to  look  forward  to 
prospective  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  We  were  permitted  to  visualize 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  human  welfare  in  the  diversion  of  the  money 
spent  on  surplus  navies  to  more  beneficial  and  more  humane  purposes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  the  bell  of  reduction  was  tolled  again  and 
again.  The  King  of  England,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Stimson,  the  representatives 
of  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  each  in  turn  specified  reduction  as  the  prime  objective 
of  the  conference.  The  exact  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time  was  accurately 
reported  by  Signor  Grandi,  chief  of  the  Italian  delegation,  who  said: 

"This  conference  should  afford  concrete  and  decisive  evidence  of  our  desire 
not  only  to  limit  but  also  to  reduce  armaments.  Should  we  merely  seek  argu- 
ments to  justify  those  already  existing  or  planned,  the  hopes  of  the  people  will 
be  disappointed  and  the  London  conference  will  have  failed." 

Mr.  President,  no  judgment  expressed  after  the  conference  could  have  been 
more  accurate  than  this  prophetic  one  of  the  Italian  minister.  What  he  feared 
has  come  to  pass. 

The  people  who  had  cause  to  be  disappointed  with  this  treaty  are  naturally 
not  those  who  never  expected  much  from  the  effort  it  represented.  The  oppo- 
nents of  reduction  have  indeed  little  of  which  to  complain.  It  is  the  people  who 
followed  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  with  sympathy  and  hope  who  are 
sadly  disillusioned.  By  the  very  standards  which  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  spokes- 
men of  the  conference  laid  down  this  treaty  does  not  emerge  as  a  very  glorious 
document. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  know  what  was  said  outside  of  the  plenary  sessions  in  the 
course  of  informal  negotiations.  Apparently  reduction  was  not  the  vogue  at 
these  private  conferences.  In  fact  reduction  apparently  had  so  few  friends  at 
court  that  some  of  those  present  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  on  the  agenda. 
Within  10  days  after  the  first  session  at  which  incense  and  myrrh  were  burned 
upon  the  altar  of  naval  reduction,  one  of  the  foreign  delegates  felt  constrained 
to  ask  the  following  revealing  question: 

"Do  we  really  intend  to  envisage  reduction  of  armaments?" 

He  asked  to  have  that  question  placed  upon  the  program  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  conference.  That  question  was  never  answered  except  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty.     And  there  the  answer  is  "  No." 

The  treaty  fleets  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  will  represent, 
according  to  my  calculations,  an  investment  in  naval  war  vessels  of  $5,255,797,- 
750,  or  almost  two  billion  for  the  United  States,  almost  two  billion  for  Great 
Britain,  and  a  billion  and  a  third  for  Japan.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
program  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

Disregarding  capital  ships,  the  total  of  the  fleets  of  the  three  oceanic  powers, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  will  be  greater  under  the  treaty 
than  on  December  31,  1929.  I  have  included  in  this  comparison  all  ships  under 
age,  built  and  building. 

This  increase  called  for  under  the  treaty  follows  upon  the  heels  of  the  feverish 
competition  which  characterized  the  period  between  1922-1930,  during  the  course 
of  which  these  three  powers  laid  down  166  ships  and  completed  many  more. 
There  is  the  measure  of  success  in  attaining  the  primary  object  of  the  conference. 
Thus  must  the  grandiose  hopes  and  claims  be  deflated.  True  enough,  we  secured 
limitation  in  all  categories  except  one  (vessels  of  2,000  tons  mounting  four  6-inch 
guns) ,  but  we  secured  it  at  that  high  level  to  which  Mr.  Hoover  must  have  had 
reference  when  back  in  1929  he  spoke  of  that  "useless"  limitation  which  is 
"set  so  high  as  virtually  to  be  an  incitement  to  increase  armament." 
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I  am  actively  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  navy 
second  to  none.  It  is  my  very  advocacy  of  that  principle  that  makes  me  so 
partial  to  reduction  by  agreement  and  intensifies  my  regret  that  we  did  not 
achieve  it. 

Those  of  us  who  expected  that  the  conference  would  bring  a  lull  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war  are  disillusioned.  Ratification  will  set  off  a  gong  which 
will  bring  to  the  navy  yards  of  the  world  the  shipwrights,  the  riveters,  the  armor 
makers  to  work  long  and  fast  to  produce  the  treaty  fleets,  the  most  powerful 
weapons  of  war  that  the  human  eye  has  ever  seen.  These  are  the  results  of  the 
conference  on  disarmament. 

Even  the  high-leveled  limitation  which  the  treaty  establishes  is  not  assured 
in  full  measure.  Article  XXI  of  the  treaty  provides  the  machinery  for  lifting 
away  the  bars  of  limitation. 

The  article  reads: 

ARTICLE   XXI 

"If,  during  the  term  of  the  present  treaty,  the  requirements  of  the  national 
security  of  any  high  contracting  party  in  respect  of  vessels  of  war  limited  by 
Part  III  of  the  present  treaty  are  in  the  opinion  of  that  party  materially  affected 
by  new  construction  of  any  power  other  than  those  who  have  joined  in  Part  III 
of  this  treaty,  that  high  contracting  party  will  notify  the  other  parties  to  Part 
III  as  to  the  increase  required  to  be  made  in  its  own  tonnages  within  one  or  more 
of  the  categories  of  such  vessels  of  war,  specifying  particularly  the  proposed 
increases  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  make  such  increase. 
Thereupon  the  other  parties  to  Part  III  of  this  treaty  shall  be  entitled  to  make  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  category  or  categories  specified;  and  the  said  other 
parties  shall  promptly  advise  with  each  other  through  diplomatic  channels  as 
to  the  situation  thus  presented." 

If  this  article  be  literally  and  strictly  construed,  it  means  that  in  the  event 
England  takes  alarm  at  the  construction  program  of  a  continental  power  she  will 
be  at  liberty  to  determine  in  what  category  construction  is  necessary  to  restore 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  the  United  States  will  be  limited  to  construction  in  the 
identical  category,  although  such  construction  does  not  serve  to  restore  America's 
peace  of  mind. 

This  criticism  of  Article  XXI  has  been  heretofore  stated.  If  the  article  is 
strictly  construed,  the  criticism  is  valid.  Furthermore,  if  the  article  is  so  con- 
strued it  is  subject  to  a  further  objection.  It  confers  a  freedom  of  choice  upon 
the  country  which  first  becomes  alarmed  which  is  denied  to  the  others.  It 
thus  supplies  each  of  the  oceanic  powers  with  a  potent  incentive  to  be  the  first 
to  decide  that  additional  construction  is  necessary  for  fear  that  another  nation 
might  anticipate  it  and  thus  limit  the  choice  of  defensive  weapons  against  the 
new  construction  of  a  continental  power. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  conducive  to  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  at  the 
very  time  when  deliberation  and  cool-headedness  are  essential.  In  view  of  what 
I  have  said  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  such  a  narrow  construction  of  the  article 
can  be  expected.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  prevent  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  Article  XXI  somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

In  the  event  the  new  construction  of  any  nation  other  than  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  or  Japan  is  such  as  to  disturb  the  sense  of  security  of  any  of  these 
three  powers,  each  of  them  is  a?t  liberty,  after  due  notice,  to  build  whatever 
vessels  are,  in  its  judgment,  necessary  to  quiet  its  apprehension,  and  in  addition 
to  match  proportionately  whatever  construction  in  other  categories  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  other  two  powers. 
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This  interpretation  withdraws  the  premium  which  is  otherwise  placed  on  an 
excessive  sensitiveness  to  construction  by  continental  powers.  It  retains  the 
relative  ratios  contemplated  by  the  treaty  and  at  the  same  time  restores  to  all 
parties  the  same  freedom  of  action  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  one.  Of 
course,  we  may  as  well  be  candid  with  ourselves  and  admit  that  as  a  practical 
matter  if  ever  Article  XXI  is  called  into  play  all  limitation  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  thus  far  and  what  I  shall  say  in  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks  is  not  intended  as  criticism  of  our  delegation,  collectively  or  of 
our  delegates  individually.  I  have  high  admiration  and  high  regard  for  each 
of  them,  and  I  realize  the  supreme  difficulty  of  the  task  that  was  theirs.  Here 
in  this  Chamber,  where  we  have  but  the  interests  of  one  nation  to  serve,  we 
find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  unanimity  of  opinion.  Certainly  at  the 
London  conference,  where  the  interests  of  many  nations  met  in  conflict,  unanimity 
was  difficult  to  obtain.  That  may  well  be  the  reason  why  the  results  obtained 
are  so  feeble.  I  should  like  to  make  it  entirely  plain  that  my  oomments  are 
addressed  to  the  treaty,  not  to  the  men  who  carried  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
negotiating  it. 

As  we  look  back  now  over  the  period  of  the  conference  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  discover  some  of  the  factors  that  served  to  curtail  its  achievements.  The 
great  motive  power  behind  the  movement  for  armament  reduction  came  from 
the  great  masses  who  have  for  generations  been  yearning  for  peace,  and  whose 
first  great  effort  at  treaty  making  culminated  in  the  pact  of  Paris.  Whoever 
entered  this  conference  intent  upon  securing  reduction  had  at  his  command  the 
irresistible  power  of  this  great  mass  of  public  opinion  represented  in  every  nation 
of  the  world.  No  one  harnessed  it  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more  substantial 
reduction.  The  spirit  of  the  pact  of  Paris  was  at  times  invoked  at  the  confer- 
ence, but  in  name  only.     It  did  not  brood  over  the  deliberations. 

The  widespread  desire  for  peace  and  the  world-wide  yearning  for  reduction 
of  armaments  were  permitted  to  dissipate  while  the  delegates  were  absorbed 
in  the  very  trying  business  of  dividing  up  ships  and  guns.  All  the  energy,  all 
the  enthusiasm,  of  the  conference  seemed  to  have  been  transmuted  into  finding  a 
more  refined  measure  of  division  of  ships  of  war.  There  was  no  emotion,  no 
passion  for  the  great  history-making  object  of  the  conference.  Reduction  of 
armament  rests  on  faith,  and  faith  finds  it  hard  to  survive  in  the  cool,  rarefied, 
mathematical  atmosphere  that  prevailed  at  the  conference. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  a  number  of  other  European  powers  whose  interests 
call  obviously  for  smaller  naval  establishments  throughout  the  world  might 
have  by  their  presence,  had  they  been  invited,  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
reduction.  The  more  widespread  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  problems 
of  the  conference  and  the  more  universal  assent  to  its  conclusions  could  not 
but  have  served  the  cause  of  peace  and  security. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  sorely  tempted  the  nations  of  the  world  to  believe 
that  another  old-fashioned  alliance  was  in  the  making — a  parceling  out  of  naval 
strength  to  the  strong  in  order  ever  more  effectually  to  curb  the  lesser  nations. 
Such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  and  the  appearance  of  such  secret 
purpose  might  well  have  been  avoided  by  throwing  open  a  little  wider  the  doors 
of  the  conference  and  welcoming  those  nations  who  had  a  legitimate  interest 
in  its  proceedings. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  has  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  London.  Since 
the  return  of  the  delegation  to  the  United  States  the  administration  has  been 
attempting  to  exploit  the  treaty  as  a  great  political  achievement.  The  fact 
that  partisanship  was  permitted  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  this  document 
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in  the  Senate  did  not  deter  the  administration  from  its  political  course.  The 
fact  that  under  our  Constitution  treaties  are  practically  taken  out  of  the  realm 
of  party  politics  did  not  prevent  the  administration  from  attempting  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  London  conference.  Patriotic  citizens,  without 
regard  to  party  affiliations,  deprecate  and  resent  this  intrusion  of  partisanship 
into  the  consideration  of  a  question  that  ought  to  be  above  and  beyond  politics. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  present  controversy  over  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  is  the  emergence  of  an  issue  which  transcends  the  treaty  itself 
in  its  importance  to  our  welfare.  It  raises  a  question  which  calls  for  an  answer 
not  only  in  connection  with  the  present  treaty  but  in  connection  with  our  every 
act  and  attitude  toward  foreign  nations  and  national  defense.     That  issue  is: 

Shall  our  foreign  policy  and  our  program  of  national  defense  proceed  from  the 
assumption  that  war  is  an  ever-present  probability? 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  ratification  have  squarely  accepted  the  affirmative 
of  that  issue.  The  keel  of  their  debate  is  the  hypothesis  of  war.  From  the 
premise  of  war,  probable  and  imminent,  the  inference  was  quite  logically  drawn 
that  we  needed  a  navy  sufficiently  powerful  to  search  out  the  enemy  and  defeat 
him.  A  navy  merely  competent  to  defend  us  from  aggression  was,  of  course, 
on  such  hypothesis  entirely  inadequate.  The  ambiguous  phrase,  "the  needs 
of  national  defense,"  was  thus  made  to  fit  naval  supremacy  and  the  power  of 
aggression. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not,  by  rejecting  this  treaty,  arouse  the  fear  both 
at  home  and  abroad  that  it  subscribes  to  such  a  philosophy. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our  policy,  it  is  not  this  treaty  alone  that  we  should 
reject.  If  we  act  on  the  supposition  of  war,  then  we  ought  to  censor  every 
thought  of  limitation,  regard  as  treasonable  every  hope  for  reduction,  dismiss 
every  effort  for  agreement;  for,  no  matter  how  clever  our  representatives,  they 
will  never  succeed  in  persuading  any  nation  voluntarily  to  subscribe  to  an  instru- 
ment which  would  so  curtail  its  own  power  of  defense  and  so  expand  our  power 
of  aggression  that  we  would  with  certainty  be  able  to  defeat  it  in  its  own  territory. 

If  our  policy  is  to  be  dictated  by  such  an  ambition,  then  we  should  throw 
restraint  to  the  winds,  pile  on  tax  upon  tax,  and  use  every  last  coin  we  can  wring 
from  our  people  for  the  construction  of  a  navy  so  powerful  that  it  will  be  ready 
and  certain  to  defeat  every  opposing  force. 

If  we  pursue  such  a  policy,  there  will  be  a  temporary  vindication  for  those  who 
counseled  it,  for  the  premise  of  war  will  surely  be  realized. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  cautions  us  that 
"we  have  no  right  to  gamble  that  there  will  be  no  future  wars." 

And  the  learned  Senator  from  Indiana  reminds  us  that  we  have  engaged  in  six 
wars  in  the  past  154  years  and  that  "history  repeats  itself." 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  when  he  uttered  this 
doleful  prophecy  stopped  to  consider  the  organs  of  destruction  we  have  been 
developing  sufficient  to  obliterate  our  entire  civilization.  Six  wars!  After  all, 
how  many  wars  like  the  last  one,  so  recent  that  it  haunts  our  memories,  can  this 
civilization  survive?  Does  the  distinguished  Senator  really  believe  that  our 
present  civilization  is  immortal? 

Nations  have  in  the  past  always  gambled  on  war  and  they  have  had  it.  I 
believe  the  people  of  these  United  States,  in  common  with  every  free  people  on 
earth,  are  ready  to  gamble  on  peace,  and  having  a  stake  in  peace  they  will  do 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past  to  see  to  it  that  peace  rather  than  war  shall  win 
the  race. 
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What  should  be  our  final  conclusion?  I  believe  that  we  should  ratify  this 
treaty.  The  question  of  security  has  been  raised,  but  I  can  not  understand  how 
we  can  possibly  be  less  secure  with  the  larger  treaty  fleet  when  the  fleets  of  the 
other  nations  are  limited  than  we  are  at  present  with  a  smaller  fleet  and  other 
nations  unlimited  in  their  construction. 

This  treaty  leaves  the  world  with  a  burden  of  too  many  guns  and  too  many 
ships  rather  than  too  few.  The  tremendous  $2,000,000,000  armadas  which  the 
treaty  sets  up  somehow  do  not  click  with  the  professed  objectives  of  the  dis- 
armament conference.  It  is  a  feeble  treaty,  a  weak  and  insufficient  instrument, 
but  it  is  better  than  competitive  building.  If  it  does  not  carry  us  forward  far 
toward  the  goal  of  disarmament,  at  least  it  applies  the  brakes  against  the  rapid 
backsliding  which  had  already  begun. 

If  I  could  choose  the  world  I  would  live  in,  I  would  rather  have  a  world  of 
small  navies  than  a  world  of  big  navies.  If  the  big  navies  had  to  be,  I  would 
rather  that  relative  sizes  were  the  subject  of  agreement  than  established  by 
competition.  If  limitation,  too,  were  to  be  abandoned,  I  would  rather  that 
each  nation  gave  to  the  others  notice  of  its  prospective  construction  than  that  it 
built  its  ships  secretly  and  surreptitiously.  The  treaty  does  at  least  that,  and 
it  also  provides  for  limitation.  Its  rejection  will  multiply  the  ill  will,  the  sus- 
picions and  fears,  those  seeds  of  war  of  which  there  is  ever  a  surplus.  Ratifica- 
tion will  facilitate  future  agreements  of  actual  reduction.  The  balance  of 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  treaty  and  it  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

America,  leader  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  should  not  refuse  to  join  in  an  effort 
toward  its  realization. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Show  how  Senator  Wagner  begins  on  common  ground. 

2.  How  does  the  speaker  arrive  at  what  he  considers  the  real  issue  in  the 
debate  ? 

3.  What  defects  does  the  senator  find  in  the  treaty? 

4.  Discuss  Article  XXI. 

5.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  article  were  invoked? 

6.  For  what  conduct  does  the  senator  reprove  the  administration? 

7.  What  does  the  senator  say  about  the  argument  that  "history  repeats 
itself"? 

8.  Give  in  detail  the  reasons  why  the  speech  attains  so  noticeable  an  air 
of  sincerity. 

9.  Show  the  steps  by  which  the  speech  is  made  convincing. 

10.  Show  how  persuasively  the  speaker  has  used  the  principle  of  qualification 
in  argument. 

11.  How  does  this  argument  differ  from  the  type  familiar  in  college  debate? 

12.  What  do  you  learn,  from  this  speech,  about  finding  issues? 

13.  Discuss  the  references  to  Senator  Johnson  of  California  and  the  "battle 
field"  that  he  has  himself  selected. 

14.  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  our  delegates  to  the  London  conference 
had  to  deal  with? 

15.  Explain  why  "under  our  Constitution  treaties  are  practically  taken  out 
of  the  realm  of  party  politics." 

16.  Does  the  practice  of  the  Senate  pretty  generally  conform  with  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution? 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  The  War  to  End  War 

2.  What  We  Pay  for  Armament 

3.  Human  Nature  Does  Not  Change 

4.  But  Human  Engineering  Does 

5.  How  Germany  Gains  by  Disarmament 

6.  Recent  War-breeding  Areas 

7.  International  Agencies  of  Peace 

8.  Why  Europe  Thinks  America  Is  Imperialistic 

9.  Shy  lock  or  Santa  Claus? 

10.  New  Theories  of  Military  Tactics 

11.  Our  Naval  Program 

12.  Liberalism  in  Japan 

13.  Changes  in  China 

14.  Gandhi's  Union  of  Religion  and  Politics 

15.  The  New  Turkey 

16.  The  World  Court 
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FROM  BOTTOM  UP  OR  TOP  DOWN? 

By  Merle  Thorpe,  Editor,  of  The  Nation's  Business,  before  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  June  7,  1928 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment  implied  in  an  invitation  to  address 
such  a  gathering  as  this.  I  come  from  Washington,  a  no  mean  city,  but, 
unlike  most  booster  citizens  of  no  mean  cities,  I  am  in  an  anomalous  position 
of  criticizing  its  chief  industry,  that  of  law-making,  centralization  and 
paternalism.  This  industry  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  other  industries.  We 
have  law-making  on  a  mass  production  basis  today,  and  while  other  cities 
are  fighting  for  industries,  tourists,  home-builders,  Washington  sits  back 
and  watches  the  entire  country  fight  for  her  principal  industry. 

If  the  price  of  corn  is  thought  to  be  too  low  out  in  Iowa,  we  suggest  another 
industry  for  Washington  which  will  raise  the  price  of  corn  by  an  equalization 
fee,  the  administration  of  which  would  add  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand 
more  residents  to  our  capital  city.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  price  of  sugar 
is  thought  to  be  too  high  as  it  comes  over  the  grocer's  counter,  the  Con- 
sumers' League  suggests  a  law  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  the  administration 
of  which  will  bring  other  thousands  of  residents  to  Washington. 

And  if  we  don't  like  the  freight  rates,  we  advocate  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions to  lower  the  freight  rates.  In  the  same  breath  we  advocate  bureaus  and 
commissions  to  raise  the  wages  of  railroad  labor.  The  only  thing  in  this 
connection  we  have  overlooked  is  another  bureau  to  compel  railroad  manage- 
ment to  pay  higher  dividends  and  pay  them  oftener. 

Paternalism,  which  is  the  American  brand  of  socialism,  pure  and  simple, 
is  the  real  foe  of  our  democratic  institutions  of  today.  Paternalism  breeds 
bureaucracy,  and  bureaucracy  is  a  greater  menace  than  communism  or 
autocracy. 

Paternalism  has  two  phases:  an  alleged  governmental  service,  and  then 
comes  governmental  operation  of  business. 

The  bureaucrats  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  first  phase.  Government 
today  encompasses  every  act  of  the  citizen,  waking  or  sleeping.  Everything 
under  the  sun  is  in  its  providence.  The  Federal  Government  at  Washington 
will  help  you  build  a  hen  house,  teach  you  how  to  train  grocer  clerks,  how 
to  hang  your  curtains  in  the  home,  how  to  pack  a  schoolboy's  lunch,  how 
to  predict  the  price  of  hogs  by  logarithms,  how  to  prescribe  castor  oil  for 
the  baby. 

The  cost  of  government  this  year  will  run  between  ten  and  twelve  billion 
dollars,  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  total  productivity.  Five 
to  six  days  of  each  month  every  mother's  son  of  us  contributes  his  labor  to 
the  expenses  of  the  government.  Paternalism  now  looks  for  new  worlds  and 
is  moving  into  the  second  stage.  Politicians  observe  with  envy  the  oper- 
ation of  a  successful  business  and  would  take  it  over  from  the  bureaucrats. 
The  spearhead  is  leveled  at  the  public  utilities.  Paternalism  would  produce 
and  distribute  power  and  light.  It  would  manufacture  and  sell  fertilizer. 
It  would  market  the  farmers'  grain  and  hogs.  It  would  operate  a  merchant 
marine. 
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The  electric  industry  today  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  attack.  If  the 
bureaucrats  are  successful  with  this  industry,  they  will  then  turn  their 
attention  to  the  canners,  and  the  tanners,  and  the  bankers,  and  the  steel- 
makers. It  is  the  age-old  appeal  of  the  politician  to  the  "have-nots" 
against  the  "haves";  of  the  fight  for  the  power  by  those  who  have  not  the 
energy  nor  the  ability  to  create  for  themselves,  who  would  by  legislative 
fiat,  reap  where  they  have  not  sown. 

The  inconsistency  of  those  United  States  Senators  who  are  leading  the 
fight  for  government  ownership  puzzles  thoughtful  business  men.  The 
Senators  propose  more  Federal  boards  and  commissions,  while  expressing 
contempt  for  the  present  boards  and  commissions  of  their  own  making.  In 
their  arguments  for  boards  to  market  the  farmers'  grain,  to  manufacture 
and  sell  fertilizer,  to  distribute  power  and  light,  they  pause  to  attack  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  no  longer 
responsible  to  the  people,  they  claim.  We  cannot  trust  it  to  investigate 
the  public  utilities.  Nor,  they  say,  can  the  Shipping  Board  be  trusted. 
There  must  be  unanimous  vote  in  selling  ships.  We  cannot  trust  the 
machinations  of  the  majority.  According  to  the  proponents  of  more 
boards  and  commissions,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  are  failures;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
betrayed  the  people.  Therefore,  Commissioner  Esch  must  walk  the  plank. 
And  the  Tariff  Commission  must  be  drawn  and  quartered  to  make  a  Con- 
gressional holiday. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  arraignment  of  treasonable  and  incompetent 
boards,  they  urge  new  boards  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  and  hogs,  to  sell  power 
and  light,  to  carry  on  in  more  hazardous  and  intricate  fields — fields  fraught 
with  a  thousand-fold  possibility  of  graft  and  favoritism.  If  bureaucracy 
with  only  regulatory  powers  is  untrustworthy,  what  will  they  say  later  of 
bureaucracy  with  executive  powers?  Wherein  does  the  assurance  spring 
that  new  commissions  and  boards  appointed  in  the  same  way,  confirmed  by 
their  good  selves,  will  be  responsible  to  the  people  ?  It  is  an  amazing  spec- 
tacle. It  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  such  advocates  are  the  victims 
of  their  own  muddy  thinking,  or  are  merely  peddlers  of  political  pap. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  reminds  us  that  if  the  people  are  to 
remain  politically  free,  they  must  be  economically  free.  The  country  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  national  election.  An  election  in  itself  is  evidence  that  we 
are  still  politically  free.  Yet  the  issues  of  this  election  will  revolve  around 
prosperity  prescriptions  which  will  deprive  us  of  our  economic  freedom. 
Men  seeking  office  will  applaud  themselves  for  their  efforts  to  take  away  the 
economic  freedom  of  their  constituents.  They  will  clothe  their  schemes  of 
government  operation  by  boards  and  commissions  with  sunny  expressions, 
such  as  "responsive  to  the  people,"  but  naked  and  unadorned,  such  schemes 
are  paternalism. 

Paternalism  is  the  rape  of  individual  opportunity.  Individual  oppor- 
tunity is  economic  freedom,  and  when  it  fails  it  will  carry  with  it  economic 
freedom. 
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Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  America  today  is  enjoying  widespread 
prosperity,  the  envy  of  the  entire  world.  The  prosperity  is  not  the  result 
of  any  mere  machinery  of  business — mass  production,  installment  selling, 
employee-ownership — it  is  not  due  to  the  wealth  of  our  natural  resources, 
as  our  British  friends  explain.  Unhappy  Russia  has  natural  resources  equal 
to  ours.  Our  prosperity  and  its  attendant  mounting  standards  of  living 
are  due  to  an  intangible,  a  philosophy  of  government  created  and  brought 
forth  by  this  people,  peculiar  to  America.  That  philosophy  can  be  summed 
up  in  five  words:  "individual  reward  for  individual  merit." 

Individualism,  the  right  of  man  and  woman  to  work  hard,  to  sacrifice,  to 
accept  hazards,  and  enjoy  the  reward,  has  brought  us  to  our  present  high 
estimate. 

One  hundred  forty  years  ago  a  group  of  men  met  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  they  met  to  design  a  mechanism  that  would  do  one 
thing.  That  mechanism  was  to  protect  the  political  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  they  built  a  marvelous  machine,  so  hedged  about  with  checks 
and  balances  that  the  delicate  mechanism  has  preserved  to  us  our  political 
liberty.  At  the  same  time,  those  builders  of  the  Constitution  realized  that, 
in  the  protection  of  that  political  liberty,  there  was  also  a  protection  of 
economic  freedom.  The  Constitution  says  to  the  small  boy,  "Work  hard, 
sacrifice !  Your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands  in  this  country.  No  caste,  no 
right  by  birth,  no  economic  heritage.  You  can  go  to  the  top  if  it  is  in 
you.  Individual  reward  for  individual  merit.  And  in  the  political  field 
see  how  well  that  has  worked  out.  It  has  taken  a  farm  boy  from  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Vermont  and  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  of  us,  and  in  a  recent 
White  House  cabinet  of  12  men,  including  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
9  of  those  men  had  come  up  from  nothing,  with  no  economic  heritage,  and 
8  of  them  had  worked  with  their  hands,  so  that  philosophy  in  our 
political  life  has  worked  out  well. 

And  so  far  in  our  industrial  life  it  has  done  as  well.  It  has  said  to  the 
boy — the  same  boy — "If  you  do  not  care  for  political  life,  go  into  business. 
Work  hard,  make  sacrifices,  accept  the  hazards;  birth,  pull,  economic 
heritage  do  not  count.  Your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands.  Individual 
reward  for  individual  merit." 

And  that  philosophy  has  taken  a  Detroit  mechanic,  who  30  years  ago  was 
sending  himself  out  on  odd  jobs  of  bicycle  repairing,  and  made  him  the 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

That  industrial  philosophy  is  now  threatened.  Those  political  leaders — 
who  have  accepted  the  political  philosophy  and  have  taken  from  the  people 
the  highest  honors  that  can  be  given  them  by  Democracy — now  turn  to 
industry  and  say,  "We  have  been  on  the  wrong  road  these  140  years. 
Detour  is  the  word  today.  You  must  turn  down  this  side  street.  Politics 
can  do  a  better  job  for  the  people  in  operating  business  than  you  have  been 
able  to  do.  We  will  accept  the  political  philosophy,  but  we  will  deny  you 
that  same  philosophy  from  the  industrial  side." 

It  is  simple,  isn't  it,  why  government  cannot  operate  a  business  as  effi- 
ciently as  the  individual?     Consider  the  mechanism.     It  is  built  to  do  one 
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thing:  To  protect  political  liberty,  and  those  checks  and  balances  have  made 
it  impossible  for  rapidity  of  decision.  We  can't  change  government  over 
night.  That  is  revolution,  and  those  founders,  those  wise  founders,  per- 
ceived that  truth,  and  they  made  it  impossible  for  rapidity  of  decision. 
Business  men  know  that  the  successful  conduct  of  any  business  means 
that  you  must  have  that  rapidity  of  decision.  You  must  change  over  night 
your  selling  plans,  your  productive  plans.  In  that  way  success  lies.  When 
the  Government  undertakes  to  do  this  thing,  we  hear  charges  of  "red  tape." 
But  did  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  red  tape?  The  next  time  you  are  tempted 
to  say,  "Oh,  the  red  tape  of  the  Government,"  stop  to  consider  if  it  is  not 
red  tape  because  we  have  asked  this  political  mechanism  to  do  something 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  do,  to  carry  on  a  business  job. 

When  the  Shipping  Board  wishes  to  hire  or  fire  an  office  boy,  it  must 
take  a  referendum  of  110,000,000  people.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Shipping  Board  operation  costs  us  something  like  $25,000,000  a  year  for 
the  experiment  ?  A  member  of  the  cabinet  told  me  it  was  nearer  $50,000,000 
a  year,  but  I  am  just  a  plain  magazine  editor  and  believe  in  understatement. 
Of  course,  what  he  meant  was  that  if  the  Shipping  Board  had  to  keep  its 
books  the  way  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  makes  you  gentlemen  keep 
your  books,  it  would  be  nearer  $50,000,000  a  year.  This  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  any  discussion  of  government  versus  private  operation.  You 
never  can  put  your  fingers  on  the  bookkeeping. 

The  Postmaster  General  in  a  recent  report  states  that  his  annual  deficit 
was  $35,000,000.     But  is  he  so  inefficient  a  manager  as  all  that? 

Suppose  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Revenue's  eagle-eyed  young  men  should 
inspect  this  Post  Office  corporation,  doing  a  business  of  a  billion  a  year, 
and  always  showing  a  deficit.     Maybe  the  corporation  is  hiding  its  profits. 

He  might  get  his  tip  from  personal  experience.  He  has  just  written  to 
shipping  companies  that  he  plans  a  trip  to  Europe  this  summer,  and  seeks 
information  on  sailing  and  accommodations.  He  is  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Shipping  Board  sends  its  material  under  a  government  frank,  while 
the  privately-operated  companies  use  the  well-known  buff  and  green  stamps 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

His  investigations  would  reveal  that  the  Post  Office  corporation  is  not 
only  shouldering  the  direct  mail  promotion  and  selling  expense  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  but  that  its  eleemosynary  contributions  extend  to  forty  other 
agencies.  Postmaster  General  New  is  required  by  Congress  to  carry  free 
the  mail  of  such  institutions  as  the  National  Screw  Thread  commission,  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  Narcotic 
Control  Board,  the  Panama  Canal — whose  bookkeeping,  by  the  way,  boasts 
a  $16,000,000  profit  with  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  allowance  for  depreci- 
ation— the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway  Commission,  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

For  the  Veterans'  Bureau  he  donated  letter-carrier  leg-work  to  the 
amount  of  $698,641  in  1925.  In  all,  for  various  departments,  boards, 
commissions  and  bureaus  of  the  Government,  this  Post  Office  corporation 
in  1925  donated  services  amounting  in  cash  to  $14,385,441. 
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Following  this  lead  our  examiner  would  find  that  his  religious  paper, 
his  scientific  journal,  his  fraternal  publication,  come  to  him  under  special 
rates.  The  Post  Office  donated  approximately  $11,000,000  a  year  to  this 
special  class  of  customers.  It  carries  free,  for  example,  all  publications  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  not  to  criticize  the  Government  for  making  these  donations — a 
laudable  policy,  no  doubt — to  question  its  bookkeeping.  A  Government 
tax  examiner  would  scarcely  let  a  private  corporation  so  set  up  its  books, 
and  a  certified  public  accountant  would  insist  that  such  free  services,  frank- 
ing privileges,  be  charged  to  the  proper  departments,  or  to  a  general  welfare 
budget. 

Rural  free  delivery  is  an  example.  It  is  performing  a  great  service  to 
the  Nation  and  should  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed.  But  now  that 
President  Coolidge  has  said  the  Post  Office  must  pay  its  own  way,  should 
not  this  expense  item  be  distributed  differently? 

It  cost  Postmaster  General  New  $105,000,000.  The  revenue  received 
on  all  the  mail,  either  originating  or  delivered  on  rural  routes,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  Post  Office,  will  be  $15,000,000.  Here  is  a  deficit  of  $90,000,000. 
Should  it  be  charged  to  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office — and  its  customers — 
or  charged  to  a  fund  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States? 

Here  is  the  point:  The  Government  should  pay  it,  but  why  the  Post 
Office  Department?  Why  not  just  as  reasonable — or  as  unreasonable — 
that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  or  Commerce,  should  pay  it? 

The  total  of  these  expenses,  including  franking  privileges  of  Congressmen, 
created  by  Congress  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $130,000,000.  Postmaster  General  New  might  very 
well  claim  that  his  annual  apology  of  a  deficit  was  not  due  to  his  inefficiency 
but  to  lack  of  proper  bookkeeping. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  the  other  day,  in  talking  about  public 
utilities,  used  those  famous  or  notorious  figures  from  Ontario,  and  said 
that  if  the  United  States  had  the  same  system  as  Ontario  the  users  of 
domestic  light  and  power  would  have  saved  $600,000,000  in  1927.  Well, 
I  being  a  consumer  of  power  and  light,  took  quite  an  interest  in  that  state- 
ment, until  I  found  out  that  the  total  amount  paid  by  domestic  consumers  in 
the  year  1927  for  all  domestic  light  and  power  in  the  United  States  was  only 
$443,000,000.  I  still  have  a  mild  interest.  I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  there 
is  some  adaptation  of  the  Senator's  plan  that  will  provide  me,  a  user  of 
electric  light,  with  instead  of  the  usual  monthly  yellow  bill,  a  dividend  check. 
But  that  interest  is  mild,  very  mild. 

Money  waste  in  government  operation  of  business  is  not  the  important 
thing.  We  are  rich  and  we  can  stand  money  waste.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  economic  independence  of  the  individual.  We  stand  at  the 
crossroads.  This  present  attack  on  the  utilities  would  send  us  down  this 
uncharted  road,  harassed  by  the  bogs  and  chuckholes  of  bureaucracy, 
denying  us  a  continued  higher  standard  of  living ;  but  more  important  than 
all — it  would  take  away  that  economic  freedom  of  which  President  Coolidge 
has  spoken.     It  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  glorious  opportunity  for  this 
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industry  to  carry  on  the  fight.  Let  it  be  waged  on  high  ground;  the  glare 
of  a  better-lighted  Main  Street  should  not  blind  us  to  the  stars  overhead. 
Being  human,  I  recognize  the  natural  desire  to  fight  dumdum  bullets  and 
poison  gas  with  dumdums  and  poison  gas,  but  it  is  important  that  this 
industry  conduct  its  defensive  warfare  so  that  its  friends  will  not  have  to 
apologize,  but  rather  will  rally  to  the  banner. 

And,  to  dispel  another  illusion:  This  is  not  only  a  skirmish;  it  is  a  frontal 
attack  on  America's  industrial  system,  a  system  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
has  produced  three  times  more  material  wealth  than  the  whole  world  had 
been  able  to  produce  up  to  1776.  Carry  on  the  fight,  then,  on  these  high 
lines.  Principles  have  their  eternal  appeal,  even  in  a  democracy;  and  on 
right  principles  the  country  will  rally  to  the  defense  of  its  individualism, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  bureaucracy,  that  this  nation  shall  continue  to  progress, 
as  in  the  past,  not  from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  bottom  up. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Show  how  Mr.  Thorpe  gets  attention  in  his  first  words. 

2.  What,  does  he  say,  are  the  two  phases  of  paternalism? 

3.  In  what  striking  illustration  are  the  costs  of  government  indicated? 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  "red  tape." 

5.  Discuss  the  philosophy:  "Individual  Reward  for  Individual  Merit." 

6.  What  has  Mr.  Thorpe  to  say  about  government  bookkeeping? 

7.  What  charges  of  inconsistency  does  he  make  against  certain  Senators? 

8.  Do  you  think  this  speech  would  convince  most  readers  ?     Why  ? 

9.  Do  you  regard  this  speech  as  propaganda  for  public  utility  companies? 
Why? 

10.  Give  an  argument  to  show  that  government  interference  in  business  has 
been  necessary. 

11.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  the  government  should,  or  should  not,  own 
and  operate  power  and  light  plants. 

12.  Was  Mr.  Thorpe's  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
quite  satisfactory  to  you?     Why? 

13.  Do  you  think  that  individualism  as  an  industrial  policy  will  be  as 
successful  in  the  future  of  America  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

14.  Discuss  Mr.  Thorpe's  references  to  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Henry  Ford. 

15.  What  are  the  implications  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  address? 

16.  Is  the  speaker's  discussion  of  the  Post  Office  irrelevant  to  the  main 
theme?     Explain. 

17.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  citizen  how  the  sums  charged  to 
the  Post  Office  are  distributed? 

18.  Does  Mr.  Thorpe  dispose  of  the  Ontario  argument  effectively? 

19.  Could  the  speaker  have  used  the  Post  Office  illustration  to  question  the 
Ontario  power  plant  bookkeeping? 

20.  Discuss:  "We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  economic  independence  of  the 
individual." 

21.  State  the  dramatic  qualities  that  make  this  speech  readable. 
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SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  More  Business  in  Government 

2.  More  Government  in  Business? 

3.  Is  Individualism  an  Outworn  Creed? 

4.  Capitalism  versus  Sovietism 

5.  The  Government  in  Grains 

6.  Government  Subsidies  to  Business 

7.  Romance  versus  Realities 

8.  Reasons  for  Railroad  Legislation 

9.  Providing  Equal  Opportunity 

10.  The  Government  and  the  Post  Office 

11.  The  Case  of  the  Electric  Industry 

12.  "Paternalism  the  American  Brand  of  Socialism" 

13.  Lessons  from  the  Five-year  Plan 

14.  How  Government  Helps  Business 

15.  How  Government  Is  Forced  into  Business 

16.  "Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay" 

PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DEBATE 

1.  A  substitute  for  trial  by  jury  should  be  adopted. 

2.  Installment  buying  should  be  drastically  curtailed. 

3.  The  public  should  retain  the  ownership  of  and  develop  the  principal 
sources  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Literature  and  drama  should  be  exempt  from  censorship. 

5.  This  house  regards  with  disfavor  any  curtailment  of  the  free  expression 
of  ideas. 

6.  The  world  would  be  better  off  without  the  movies. 

7.  Scientists  should  take  a  ten-year  holiday. 

8.  The  emergence  of  woman  from  the  home  is  a  depressing  feature  of 
modern  life. 

9.  The  tyranny  of  convention  is  to  be  deplored. 

10.  America  should  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

11.  This  house  believes  that  the  best  life  is  a  public  life. 

12.  The  popular  reading  of  psychology  is  undermining  morality. 

13.  Democratic  governments  must  depend  upon  an  appeal  to  prejudice 
rather  than  to  reason. 

14.  Centralization  of  government  destroys  the  political  sense  of  the  people. 

15.  The  disadvantages  of  coeducation  outweigh  the  advantages. 

16.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  international  language. 

17.  The  federal  subsidy  for  the  development  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  is  unwise. 

18.  A  new  political  party  is  desirable. 

19.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  installation  of  the  newly  elected  legislative  and  executive 
officers  within  six  weeks  of  the  November  elections. 
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20.  An  amendment  should  be  added  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  throughout  the  country. 

21.  Congress  should  consist  of  only  one  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

22.  A  representative  should  vote  according  to  the  opinions  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

23.  Manual  training  should  be  required  in  every  city  high  school. 

24.  The  United  States  should  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

25.  The  direct  primary  should  be  abolished. 

26.  America  is  a  materialistic  country. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IMPROVING  THE  VOCABULARY 

"We  ain't  burglars.  [Tom  Sawyer  to  his  gang.]  That  ain't 
no  sort  of  style.  We  are  highwaymen.  We  stop  stages  and 
carriages  on  the  road,  with  masks  on,  and  kill  the  people  and  take  their 
watches  and  money." 

"Must  we  always  kill  the  people?" 

"Oh,  certainly.  It's  best.  Some  authorities  think  different,  but 
mostly  it's  considered  best  to  kill  them — except  some  that  you  bring 
to  the  cave  here,  and  keep  them  till  they're  ransomed." 

"  Ransomed?     What's  that?  " 

"I  don't  know.  But  that's  what  they  do.  I've  seen  it  in  books; 
and  so  of  course  that's  what  we've  got  to  do." 

"But  how  can  we  do  it  if  we  don't  know  what  it  is?" 

"Why  blame  it  all,  we've  got  to  do  it.  Don't  I  tell  you  it's  in  the 
books?  Do  you  want  to  go  to  doing  different  from  what's  in  the  books, 
and  get  things  all  muddled  up?" 

Tom  was  already  muddled.  When  pressed  further  about  his 
pet  word  he  offered  several  definitions  that  were  definite  only  in 
quite  definitely  putting  his  fellows  also  in  the  muddle. 

We  can  sympathize  with  Tom.  We,  too,  have  been  fascinated 
and  victimized  by  words  that  we  liked  to  roll  under  the  tongue 
without  knowing  just  what  they  meant.  Other  words  we  have 
chewed  long  after  their  flavor  had  gone.  All  the  time  we  felt 
uneasily  that  our  lives  were  a  tangle  of  words  and  that  we  ought 
to  find  some  formula  for  using  "proper  words  in  proper  places." 

Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet,  in  that  remarkably  helpful  book 
"Influencing  Human  Behavior,"  says: 

It  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  perhaps,  that  the  power  of  a  mind 
is  directly  conditioned  by  its  verbal  equipment.  A  person  with  a  very 
small  vocabulary  inevitably  has  a  small  range  of  thought.  A  person 
with  a  larger  range  of  vocabulary  has  a  larger  range  of  thought.  The 
reason  for  this  is  fairly  clear.  Suppose  a  person  has  never  heard  of  the 
word  "ethnology."  He  consequently  does  not  possess  the  clearly 
defined  idea-system  suggested  by  that  word.  Suppose  now  he  learns 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  so  that  he  can  use  it  freely.     A  new  idea-system 
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has  been  added  to  his  stock.  Thus,  as  our  effective  vocabulary  increases, 
our  thought-systems  increase. 

Even  by  the  simple  process  of  increasing  our  verbal  tools,  therefore,  it 
is  within  our  power  to  increase  our  thought-systems.  Now  the  same 
result  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  substitute  for  phrases  that  are  vague, 
colorless,  and  commonplace,  phrases  that  express  our  meanings  with 
greater  vividness,  subtlety,  and  precision. 

To  clarify  a  phrase,  therefore,  is  to  do  more  than  engage  in  a  mere  bit 
of  literary  brightening.  It  is  to  clarify  one's  mind.  Thus  by  becoming 
thoughtful  about  our  commonplace  phrases  we  become  thoughtful  about 
our  commonplace  ideas.  We  begin  to  probe  them;  to  modify  them;  and 
sometimes  to  discard  them  altogether.  And  so  we  begin  to  shape  ideas 
of  our  own  that  are  less  commonplace — which  signifies  the  quite  note- 
worthy fact  that  we  have  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  easy  acceptance  of 
phrase  and  idea  into  the  stage  of  individual  creation. 

The  ordinary  student  has  a  limited  vocabulary  for  everyday 
use,  a  somewhat  ampler  one  for  writing,  and  a  comparatively 
large  vocabulary  for  reading.  He  knows  the  approximate 
meaning  of  thousands  of  words  that  he  sees  frequently  in  print  but 
never  uses  in  conversation.  He  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  their  exact  meaning,  their  pronunciation  and  their  idio- 
matic use.  He  has  learned,  perhaps  from  sad  experience,  that 
although  two  words  have  apparently  the  same  meaning,  the  one 
cannot  always  take  the  place  of  the  other  without  ludicrous 
results.  Then,  too,  he  fears  the  new  word  will  sound  strange  or 
affected.  He  recalls  the  smart  young  person  who  seems  to  be 
always  showing  off  his  recently  acquired  words  and  who  makes 
anything  but  a  favorable  impression  upon  his  listeners.  So  he 
becomes  habituated  to  the  feeble,  inexact  and  poverty-stricken 
vocabulary  of  a  few  hundred  words,  although  a  little  systematic 
effort  would  easily  yield  him  several  thousand  words  that  ought 
to  be  at  the  command  of  every  educated  man  and  woman.  There 
is  no  copyright  on  words,  no  class  privilege,  although  they  add 
distinction  to  their  masters.  Use  a  word  two  or  three  times  and 
it  will  be  your  ready  servant  for  life. 

Honest  Thinking. — Words  are  the  tools  we  use  in  recreating  for 
others  the  impressions,  ideas,  pictures  and  enthusiasms  in  our 
minds.  The  test  of  their  efficiency  is  their  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness. Not  only  must  we  have  a  large  variety  of  words  for  good 
workmanship,  but  we  must  also  frequently  examine  them  to  be 
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sure  they  are  sharp,  for  words  like  other  tools  often  lose  their 
edge.  Honest,  active  thinking  is  necessary  for  growth  in  lan- 
guage power.  We  rest  too  willingly  upon  the  few  conventions 
we  were  brought  up  in,  upon  the  symbols  and  catch  phrases  that 
we  have  acquired  and  which  take  the  place  of  the  individual  and 
harder  thinking  that  builds  personality.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
long  list  of  stale  and  worn-out  expressions,  threadbare  "  hand-me- 
downs  "  commonly  heard  in  public  speaking.  Some  of  them  were 
once  good,  but  they  have  been  worked  to  death  by  excessive, 
thoughtless  repetition. 

Bromides. — Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious.  They  will 
suggest  many  others: 

Unaccustomed   as   I   am   to   public     Man,  woman  or  child 

speaking  Each  and  every 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having     Grand  and  glorious  nation 

with  us  A  friend  of  the  workingman 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  One  hundred  per  cent  Americanism 

The  inner  man  With  all  due  consideration 

Do  justice  to  All  that  I  can  say  is 

Last  but  not  least  Treated  us  royally 

Sad  but  true  Supreme  sacrifice 

Human  frailty  Long-felt  want 

Filthy  lucre  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 

Favor  with  a  selection  The  powers  that  be 

Render  a  vocal  solo  Wall  Street 

Along  these  lines  Beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
Specimen  of  humanity  knew  him 

The  proud  possessor  A  power  for  good  in  the  community 

The  man  in  the  street  We  are  standing  today 

The  average  man  In  conclusion 

God's  country  There  are  so  many  abler  speakers 
The  coming  generation  than  I 

The  same  lack  of  vigor  and  discrimination,  deliberate  thinking, 
is  noticeable,  however,  in  most  oral  and  written  speech.  Avoid 
the  following  trite  similes  and  metaphors: 

As  sharp  as  a  razor  Ran  like  a  deer 

As  dull  as  a  hoe  The  lap  of  luxury 

As  slippery  as  an  eel  The  school  of  life 

As  brave  as  a  lion  The  last  straw 

As  white  as  a  sheet  A  death  grip 

As  light  as  a  feather  Bled  white 

Good  as  gold  Backs  to  the  wall 
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Quick  as  a  flash  Slipped  a  cog 

Strong  as  a  horse  A  cog  in  the  machine 

Straight  as  an  arrow  Where  the  shoe  pinches 

Fits  like  a  glove  Gilt-edged  securities 

Newspaper  headline  writers  are  perhaps  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  respect.  Franklin  P.  Adams  did  us  all  a  service  with  this 
entertaining  jibe  at  his  fellows: 

He  "scores,"  he  "slaps,"  he  "hits"  and  "flays," 

He  "lauds,"  he  "seethes"  and  "flaunts"  and  "flouts," 
He  "probes"  and  "urges,"  "balks"  and  "slays." 

"He  "seeks,"  "locates,"  "denies"  and  "scouts," 
He  "bolts,"  he  "wars,"  "declares"  and  "aids," 

He  "passes  lie,"  "indorses  pledge." 
Oh,  I  can  stand  "appeals"  and  "raids" — 

But  spare  me  from  that  word  "allege." 

A  magazine  joke  adds  literary  words,  once  smart,  now  the 
chief  reliance  of  dull  critics. 

Editor  of  the  Book  Review  Supplement  (to  minion):  "You're  fired! 
You've  written  a  review  without  using  the  words  'implicit,'  'naive/ 
'milieu/  or  'the  American  scene'!" 

Exaggeration. — Many  fine  words  have  been  spoiled  by  careless 
exaggeration.  Tossing  them  about  too  freely  has  dissipated 
their  force  or  beauty.  The  skilful  speaker  or  writer  now  hesitates 
to  use  awful,  terrible,  ghastly,  excruciating,  nice,  wonderful,  lovely, 
splendid,  worthwhile,  red-blooded,  elegant,  clever,  horrid. 

Nobody  escapes  altogether  these  traps  of  blanket  words  and 
terms  that  indicate  lazy  or  hazy  thinking.  You  can  make  a 
list  from  the  professor's  talk  as  well  as  from  your  own.  You  can 
find  them  in  almost  any  book.  They  are  perpetual  reminders 
that  we  must  be  humble  and  painstaking  searchers  for  the 
right  word. 

Common  Words. — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
common  words  are  too  common.  They  will,  of  course,  always 
express  the  bulk  of  your  meaning.  They  are  necessary  and 
honest,  direct,  robust  and  flavorsome.  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  glorify  them.  Franklin,  Emerson  and  Lincoln  spoke 
a  racy  and  eloquent  speech  of  simple  words.  Say  what  you 
really  think,  not  what  you  think  you  ought  to  say  nor  what 
another  person  or  a  book  would  say. 
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Pretentiousness. — Call  a  spade  a  spade,  even  if  you  do  not, 
as  one  writer  says,  refer  to  the  dead  man  as  "a  corpse."  There 
is  nothing  vulgar  in  referring  to  common  things  in  common  lan- 
guage. But  it  is  vulgar,  bad  taste,  to  dress  up  one's  language 
with  a  silly  pretentiousness.  There  are  some  persons  who  never 
"go  to  bed";  they  always  "retire."  They  do  not  "get  up" 
but  "rise."  Refreshments  or  lunch  are  with  them  a  "collation," 
supper  is  dinner.  According  to  their  language  nobody 
ever  dies,  but  some  do  "pass  on"  or  "go  to  their  reward." 
If  a  man  is  drunk,  he  is  said  to  be  "intoxicated"  or  "under  the 
influence  of  liquor."  So  squeamish  are  many  that  they  cannot 
stomach  the  phrase,  "I  have  drunk  a  glass  of  water."  They 
prefer  to  say  ungrammatically,  "I  have  drank."  This  sort  of 
thing  is  rarely  found  among  writers  and  speakers  of  sound  train- 
ing.    Others  are  saved  by  their  native  candor  or  sense  of  humor. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Samuel  Johnson,  writes  pointedly 
about  this  defect.     He  says: 

Johnson,  as  Mr.  Burke  most  justly  observed,  appears  far  greater  in 
Boswell's  books  than  in  his  own.  His  conversation  appears  to  have  been 
quite  equal  to  his  writings  in  matter,  and  far  superior  to  them  in  manner. 
When  he  talked,  he  clothed  his  wit  and  his  sense  in  forcible  and  natural 
expressions.  As  soon  as  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to  write  for  the  pub- 
lic, his  style  became  systematically  vicious.  All  his  books  are  written  in 
a  learned  language,  in  a  language  which  nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or 
his  nurse,  in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bargains, 
or  makes  love,  in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.  It  is  clear 
that  Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  expressions  which  first  came  to  his  tongue  were  simple,  energetic, 
and  picturesque.  When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his  sentences 
out  of  English  into  Johnsonese.  His  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work  of  which  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides 
is  the  translation;  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions. 
"When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "a  dirty 
fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie."  This 
incident  is  recorded  in  the  Journey  as  follows:  "Out  of  one  of  the  beds 
on  which  we  were  to  repose  started  up  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as 
a  Cyclops  from  the  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud. 
"The  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  very  unjustly,  "has  not  wit  enough  to  keep 
it  sweet";  then,  after  a  pause,  "it  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve 
it  from  putrefaction." 
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The  Reverse. — Beware,  however,  of  a  cheap  colloquialism,  of 
the  "put-it-across,"  "  went-over-big  "  sort  of  talk.  Distinction 
is  the  thing,  and  that  requires  a  touch  of  dignity,  and  considerable 
precision  and  discrimination  in  words.  Johnson's  style  is  a  bit 
heavy  for  our  taste,  but  it  is  still  respected,  and  even  enjoyed, 
for  the  personality  it  revealed.  One  of  his  letters  is  probably 
immortal.  It  is  in  reply  to  Chesterfield's  belated  offer  of  help  in 
publishing  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  Earl  had  promised, 
long  before,  to  serve  as  patron  for  this  great  work,  but  every 
time  Johnson  called  to  see  him  about  it  he  was  out.  Johnson 
took  the  hint,  especially  after  he  was  told  that  Chesterfield  had 
described  him  as  an  intelligent  Hottentot,  and  went  no  more. 
When  Chesterfield  heard  that  the  Dictionary,  the  first  real 
lexicon  of  the  English  language,  was  actually  finished  and  about 
to  appear,  he  hastened  to  associate  himself  with  it  and  wrote 
Johnson,  renewing  his  offer. 

Johnson's  reply  makes  us  wonder  again  that  a  few  words  can 
say  so  much.  Irony,  rebuke,  pathos,  courage,  pride.  Its  very 
restraint  is  crushing.     We  can  not  laugh  this  style  off.     Examine  it : 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  at  your  outward 
rooms  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act 
of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such 
treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  Patron  before.  Is  not  a 
Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water, 
and  when  he  has  reached  ground  encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known  and  do 
not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the 
Public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  Patron  which  Providence 
has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself.  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus 
far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less; 
for  I  have  been  long  waking  from  that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  once 
boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  humble,  most  obedient  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 
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Good  Use. — Violations  of  good  taste  and  effectiveness  in  words 
may  be  profitably  considered,  but  the  young  speaker  is  usually 
more  concerned  about  the  correctness  of  words.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Good  Use,  which  requires  that  a  word  be  in  reputable  use, 
in  national  use,  and  in  present  use.  These  tests  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  language  is  not  fixed  for  all  time.  English  is  not  a 
dead  language  like  Latin  or  ancient  Greek.  It  is  living,  growing, 
changing,  dying,  rejuvenating.  Words  grow  old  and  die.  New 
ones  take  their  places.  Others  lose  their  dignity  and  authority 
and  sink  to  degraded  uses.  Words  that  have  for  centuries  been 
the  argot  of  the  underworld  gradually  work  their  way  into 
respectability. 

From  Foreign  Languages. — Our  language  draws  upon  almost 
every  other  language  of  the  earth  for  enrichment.  Besides  the 
basic  elements,  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Latin  and 
Greek,  there  is  a  very  large  vocabulary  which  we  have  imported 
with  little  or  no  change.  Boomerang  (Australian),  igloo  (Eskimo), 
yacht  (Dutch),  algebra  (Arabic),  fez  (Turkish),  kindergarten 
(German),  squaw  (N.  A.  Indian),  canary  (African),  silk,  tea 
(Chinese),  oasis  (Egyptian),  alphabet,  cherub  (Hebrew),  brogue, 
shamrock  (Irish),  taboo  (Polynesian),  cigar,  mosquito  (Spanish), 
give  some  idea  of  its  great  variety.  The  War  supplied  us 
with  hundreds  of  new  words.  Improvements  in  transportation 
and  communication  have  brought  many  more.  Language  must 
always  be  flexible  enough  to  describe  adequately  the  ever  expand- 
ing life  of  its  people. 

Tests  of  Good  Use. — In  these  conditions  of  movement  and 
change  you  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  with  every 
word's  rating  in  the  community  of  Good  Use.  Of  course,  the 
great  bulk  of  language  shows  little  change  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time. A  good  dictionary  answers  fully  most  questions.  But 
there  are  always  a  great  many  words  and  usages  which  are  too 
recent  for  dictionary  makers  to  record.  The  final  standard 
of  all  language  is  the  usage  of  the  majority  of  the  best  speakers 
and  writers,  not  that  of  " purists"  or  professional  men  and  women 
skilled  in  language.  They  may  sometimes  disagree  with  your 
dictionary,  but  you  will  find  these  cases  comparatively  rare. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  word  is  in 
reputable  use  or  not.    The  more  liberal  or  daring  of  the  best 
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speakers  use  it  and  give  it  a  vogue.  Others  of  a  conservative 
disposition  will  not  risk  giving  offense  or  endangering  their 
reputations.     They  obey  Pope's  injunction: 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

The  young  student,  at  least,  ought  to  follow  this  advice.  His 
departures  from  commonly  approved  usage  will  be  attributed 
to  ignorance  rather  than  to  daring  or  to  advanced  study. 

Of  Doubtful  Repute. — Colloquial  English  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  written  English.  What  is  appropriate  with  some 
audiences  or  on  some  occasions  may  be  out  of  place  at  other 
times.  Enthuse,  suspicion  (for  suspect),  photo,  phone,  burglarize, 
trolley  (for  trolley  car),  probe  (as  a  noun),  ad,  vamp,  peeved  are  a 
few  of  hundreds  of  words  commonly  seen  in  the  newspapers  and 
familiar  in  speech  that  are  clamoring  for  the  approval  of  the 
best  writers  and  speakers.  Years  ago  William  Cullen  Bryant 
made  a  list  of  words  that  he  would  not  allow  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  these  words  were  taboo 
(as  was  taboo)  in  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Talented,  reliable,  collide,  donate,  leniency,  humbug,  aspirant, 
authoress,  poetess,  rowdies  and  jeopardise  were  among  those 
condemned,  but  these  and  many  others  frowned  upon  have  won 
their  way  to  good  use.  In  like  manner,  a  large  number  of  our 
present  troublesome  intruders  will  no  doubt  be  eventually 
accepted.  Brander  Matthews'  " Essays  on  English"  is  a  very 
readable  and  illuminating  book  on  this  problem  of  correct  and 
authoritative  usage.  It  discusses  principles  of  taste  and  applies 
them  to  favorite  words  in  business,  advertising  and  newspaper 
English,  all  with  a  whimsicality  and  humor  far  removed  from 
the  usual  academic  treatment. 

Slang. — Slang  is  the  largest  class  of  words  that  cannot  meet 
the  test  of  reputable  use.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wholly  con- 
demned. It  is  part  of  the  humor,  the  adventure,  the  business, 
the  hurly-burly  of  life.  It  is  the  picturesque,  the  comic,  the 
brutal,  the  dramatic,  struck  off  in  a  flash  of  insight.  It  is  born 
in  the  slum,  the  college,  the  stable,  the  dance  hall,  the  stock 
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market,  the  field  of  sport,  the  shop  and  laboratory.  Every 
occupation  makes  its  own.  Most  of  it,  like  the  popular  song, 
has  its  day  and  disappears.  Slang  occasionally  supplies  a  word 
that  has  practically  no  equivalent  in  reputable  English  and  that 
makes  its  way  into  good  use  because  of  its  service.  Mob  and 
cab  were  eighteenth  century  slang.  They  are  abbreviated  forms 
of  mobile  vulgus  and  cabriolet.  Movies  is  the  result  of  the  same 
process,  and  although  it  was  considered  an  impossible  vulgarism 
only  a  little  while  ago,  it  has  made  its  way  into  good  use.  Will 
talkies  be  accepted,  and  preferred  to  talk  films  or  dialogue  pictures? 
Bluff  is  modern  slang  that  has  gained  wide  acceptance  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Graft  and  jazz  have  no  adequate  synonyms 
and  bid  fair  to  win  respectability.  These  words  seem  to  be 
genuine  contributions.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  pep,  which 
can  be  made  more  specific  by  vim,  vigor,  energy,  life,  spirit,  speed 
and  other  synonyms.  But  where  is  the  synonym  for  flapper, 
bootlegger,  racketeer  or  speakeasy? 

Perhaps  everybody  succumbs  occasionally  to  slang.  Teachers 
of  English  indulge  in  it  often  enough  in  their  intimate  talk.  But 
they  try  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  fresher  and  brighter  kind 
that  has  the  elements  of  genuine  descriptive  art.  A  new  slang 
word  is  like  a  new  story.  Everybody  is  retailing  it  and  it  soon 
becomes  a  bore,  repeated,  like  the  old  story,  by  the  slow  and 
the  dull. 

Slang,  then,  has  the  objections  of  other  trite  expressions  and 
generalities  with  little  definite  content.  Dope  is  the  most  horrible 
example  cited  by  teachers.  The  college  boy  talks  of  dope  as 
something  to  eat  or  drink,  as  notes,  miscellaneous  information, 
advice,  sporting  news.  He  can  describe  almost  anything  as  dope. 
Add  to  this  I'll  tell  the  world,  I  getcha,  you  betcha,  old  stuff,  swell, 
fine  and  dandy,  Oh  boy,  some  baby,  How  d'ye  get  that  way,  What's 
the  big  idea?  and  you  practically  complete  many  a  student's 
resources  of  description  and  emphasis.  They  save  him  the  work 
of  thinking  and  paralyze  his  speech  growth.  When  he  applies 
for  employment  he  is  almost  as  uncouth  in  language  as  if  he  had 
never  had  any  training.  Margaret  Wentworth  no  doubt  had  him 
in  mind  in  her  amusing  reproach,  in  The  Bookseller: 

Take  the  subject  drama,  for  instance.  We  have  the  words,  dear  to 
the  Muses  and  the  poets  of  comedy,  tragedy,  melodrama,  farce,  opera, 
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burlesque,  musical  comedy,  operetta,  revue  (or  review,  if  you  object  to  the 
foreign  invasion)  circus,  hippodrome,  pantomime,  masque,  movies,  talkies, 
and  pageants.  And  what  word  is  employed  indiscriminately  for  any 
or  all  of  them?     " Hello,  Mame;  want  to  go  to  a  show  to-night?" 

One  might  think  the  commoner  verbs,  at  least,  exempt.  But  take 
the  case  of  get,  which  may  be  conjugated  as  follows: 

I  get  wise  (become  informed) 

Thou  gettest  hep  (become  informed) 

She  gets  him  (marries  him) 

We  get  you  (understand  your  weird  language) 

You  get  yours  (receive  chastisement  of  a  mysterious  nature) 

They  get  him  (the  invincible  M.P.'s  arrest  their  man) 

They  get  him  (The  gangsters  murder  a  foe) 

Practice. — Good  speech  is  a  habit,  the  result  only  of  constant, 
intelligent  practice.  Your  skill  is  developed  in  your  everyday 
conversation.  You  cannot  rise  to  new  heights  on  special 
occasions.  You  will  merely  stand  convicted  of  glaring  unpre- 
paredness.  So  you  will  avoid  slang  in  spite  of  its  prevalence  and 
attraction,  not  because  you  are  a  prig,  but  because  you  are  a 
practical  business  man  who  can  afford  little  dissipation. 

Specific  Words. — Although  you  will  spend  much  time  in  care- 
fully examining  and  comparing  words  to  be  sure  of  their  meaning 
and  pronunciation,  you  must  acquire  something  more  than  cor- 
rectness. You  speak  to  persuade,  to  induce  action.  After 
you  have  learned  the  rules  of  the  game,  you  have  still  to  become 
a  good  player.  There  must  be  confidence,  dash,  daring,  color 
and  zest  in  your  talk.  This  is  not  only  a  matter  of  right  think- 
ing, but  of  cultivated  taste  in  the  choice  of  pithy,  plump,  coaxing, 
condemning,  inspiring  or  driving  words.  This  pursuit  of  the 
effective  word  is  your  real  life's  job. 

In  composing  a  speech  you  look  for  the  illustration  or  example 
to  make  a  detailed  picture  of  your  vague  and  indefinite  general 
statement.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  your  individual  words 
and  you  become  acquainted  with  the  principal  secret  of  interest 
and  style.  Be  specific.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  reformers  have 
so  little  success  in  saving  a  world  that  is  weary  of  their  futile 
repetitions  of  abstractions  like  service,  efficiency,  uplift,  revival, 
aftermath,  shibboleth,  propaganda,  radical,  red,  reactionary  and  so 
on?  We  are  largely  governed,  to  be  sure,  by  phrases  such  as 
these.     They  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  because  there  are  no 
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clear  images  in  them  for  the  imagination  to  feed  upon,  they  soon 
lose  their  original  suggestion.  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  style, 
shows  us  at  once  the  superiority  of  the  specific  over  the  general 
by  this  little  test  in  substitution.  We  should  not,  he  says,  talk 
like  this: 

In  proportion  as  the  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  a  nation 
are  cruel  and  barbarous,  the  regulations  of  their  penal  code  will  be  severe. 

He  offers  the  following  as  more  specific  and  consequently  more 
vivid  and  eloquent: 

In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  battles,  bull-fights  and  combats  of 
gladiators,  will  they  punish  by  hanging,  burning  and  the  rack. 

Limit  and  Define. — Just  as  you  limit  and  define  the  subjects 
of  your  talks,  you  must  condense  and  clarify  your  words.  If  you 
say,  "  John  Smith  lived  in  a  house,"  you  do  not  tell  us  anything. 
But  if  you  say  he  lived  in  a  cottage,  or  a  bungalow,  or  a  shack,  or  a 
manse,  or  a  parsonage,  or  a  palace,  you  create  not  only  a  picture 
of  the  place  but  one  of  the  man  as  well.1 

"  'Go,'  she  said."  The  picture  is  faint.  Said  lacks  descrip- 
tion. Perhaps  she  urged,  screamed,  pleaded,  cried,  murmured, 
sighed,  exclaimed  or  commanded. 

Of  course  if  previous  details  in  the  context  have  already 
made  a  good  picture,  said  may  be  just  the  right  word — simple 
and  direct.  Some  of  our  sophisticated  novelists  give  us  bizarre 
substitutes  for  said.  Here  is  a  clever  bit  of  newspaper  verse  that 
is  a  good  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  synonyms  and  the  danger 
of  over-refinement,  a  very  slight  one  in  the  case  of  most  speakers : 

SAID2 

" Thank  you,  kind  sir,"  she  sweetly  said — 

But  said,  we're  told,  is  obsolete. 
The  modern  hero,  thoroughbred, 

Would  stoop  to  nothing  so  effete. 
He  states,  affirms,  declares,  asserts, 
He  whispers,  murmurs,  booms,  and  blurts; 
He  rumbles,  and  mumbles,  and  grumbles,  and  snorts, 
He  answers,  replies,  rejoins,  and  retorts — 
But  never  by  any  chance  says. 

1  See  Thomas  and  Howe,  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  p.  177. 

2  Quoted  from  Claxton  and  McGinnis,  "Effective  English,"  p.  309. 
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He  hisses,  wheezes,  whines,  and  howls, 

He  husks  and  brusques,  he  grunts  and  growls. 

He  (horrors!)  nasals,  yells,  and  wails, 

He  warns  and  scorns,  he  rails  and  quails — 

But  says? — 0,  no! 
He  grants,  admits,  agrees,  assents, 
Concedes,  and  even  compliments, 
He  challenges,  regrets,  denies, 
Evades,  equivocates,  and  lies — 

And  says?     Not  so. 
He  wanders  and  ponders,  considers  and  wonders, 
He  speculates,  calculates,  puzzles,  and  blunders, 
He  argues  and  quibbles,  defends  or  accuses, 
Accepts,  acquiesces,  or  flouts  and  refuses — 

But  says? — Pooh  pooh! 
He  flutters,  worries,  rants,  and  tears, 
He  sparkles,  flashes,  blazes,  flares; 
He  chuckles,  grins,  and  cachinnates, 
He  gloats,  exults,  and  jubilates — 

But  says? — Taboo! 
0,  shades  of  Thackeray  and  Scott, 

Of  Kipling' and  that  hapless  throng, 
All  born  untimely!     Bitter  thought: 

They  never  knew  that  said  was  wrong! 

H.  M.  Kingery 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  might  continue  the  practice.  When  he  went  out  of  the 
room  did  he  steal  out,  or  glide,  or  creep,  or  stumble,  or  swagger, 
or  dash,  or  rush,  or  dance,  or  slouch,  or  shamble,  or  slip,  or  stride 
out? 

G.  F.  Hoar  in  his  "Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years"  tells 
how  Daniel  Webster  persistently  sought  the  right  word  and  tried 
out  lists  of  synonyms  even  before  his  audience : 

He  had  a  singular  habit  which  made  it  wearisome  to  listen  to  his 
ordinary  speech,  of  groping  after  the  most  suitable  word,  and  trying 
one  synonym  after  another,  till  he  got  that  which  suited  him  best: 
"Why  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  gathered,  congregated,  this 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  dwellers,  here;  that  these  roads,  avenues, 
routes  of  travel,  highways,  converge,  meet,  come  together,  here? 
Is  it  not  because  we  have  here  a  sufficient,  ample,  safe,  secure,  conven- 
ient, commodious,  port,  harbor,  haven?"  Of  course,  when  the  speech 
came  to  be  printed,  all  the  synonyms  but  the  best  one  would  be  left  out. 
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The  advertiser  has  studied  these  and  other  questions  of  con- 
notation or  suggestiveness  very  diligently.  He  looks  for 
images.  Home,  fireside,  mother  arouse  a  troop  of  sugges- 
tions and  memories  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  listener. 
These  flash  as  vivid  pictures  across  the  reasoning  and  make 
appeals  more  moving  than  paragraphs  or  pages  of  labored 
explanation  or  description. 

Avoid  Stimulants. — While  popular  magazines  charge  several 
thousand  dollars  for  a  page  of  advertising  space,  every  word  must 
justify  its  cost  by  its  persuasiveness.  The  language  is  ransacked 
for  powerful  stimulants.  One  word  must  do  the  work  of  ten. 
Excessive  use  at  last  burns  up  the  warmth  and  energy  of  many  of 
our  most  valuable  words.  This  high  pressure  talk  is  extravagant 
with  our  reserves.  When  the  trivial  or  dull  or  mildly  interesting 
are  so  often  described  as  mammoth,  terrifying,  catastrophic,  bewil- 
dering, dazzling,  unique,  deathless,  cyclonic,  amazing,  ravishing, 
intense,  thrilling,  enthralling,  what  is  left  for  the  genuinely 
superior? 

Spare  the  superlatives.  All  emphasis  is  no  emphasis.  We 
must  preach  the  conservation  of  our  speech  resources  and  the 
force  of  understatement.  Our  common  words  when  spoken 
sincerely  and  thoughtfully  have  more  poise  and  conviction  than 
all  this  strain  and  contortion.  Their  limitations  make  them 
more  specific,  more  truthful  and  reliable. 

History  of  Words. — The  more  we  know  about  words,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  subjects,  the  more  discriminating  and  enjoy- 
able and  enduring  is  our  interest  in  them.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  pedigree  of  words.  There  is  romance  and  fascina- 
tion in  words  that  have  lived  as  long,  travelled  as  far,  and  suffered 
as  much  as  the  Wandering  Jew.  There  is  more  pleasure  in 
"  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech/ '  by  Greenough  and 
Kittredge,  than  there  is  in  some  modern  novels.  Even  a  casual 
study  will  help  you  to  hear  the  rich  overtones  in  the  meanings 
of  words.  Their  accumulated  suggestions  will  not  be  entirely 
lost  upon  you.  Prosaic  business  words  will  take  on  a  freshness 
and  an  individuality  that  is  robust  or  comic  or  grotesque,  adven- 
turous or  brave. 

A  writer  on  salesmanship  makes  effective  use  of  derivation  to 
drive  home  a  lesson : 
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Why  do  I  say  that  the  word  character  is  bigger  and  better  than  either 
individuality  or  personality,  you  ask?  Well,  for  one  reason,  because  of 
its  derivation.  I  always  like  to  dig  around  the  roots  of  a  word  until  I 
uncover  them.  If  you  will  do  that  you  will  find  the  greatest  difference 
between  character  and  personality,  particularly.  Individuality  is  a  good, 
solid  word.  It  is  derived  from  individual,  of  course,  and  the  root  mean- 
ing of  individual  is,  not  divisible,  the  idea  of  oneness;  human  unit  that 
cannot  be  broken  up  .  .  . 

But  the  word  personality  has  an  original  meaning  that,  I  must  confess, 
has  gone  far  to  prejudice  me  somewhat  against  it.  It  comes  from 
person,  and  person  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Latin  word,  persona, 
which  was  the  term  used  to  designate  the  masks  worn  by  ancient  actors. 
And  persona,  in  its  turn,  was  built  up  from  per,  through,  and  sonusf 
sound. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  actors  talked  through  their  masks,  in 
other  words — and  whenever  I  think  of  that,  I  automatically  recall  the 
more  modern  expression,  "He  talks  through  his  hat."  Consequently, 
when  I  hear  too  much  about  personality,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
salesman,  or  the  lecturer  or  writer  on  salesmanship,  is  "talking  through 
his  hat."  Likewise,  I  must  confess  to  a  deep-down  conviction  that  all  or 
most  of  this  playing  up  one's  personality  is  just  so  much  talking  through 
one's  hat. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  though,  how  much  more  inspiring  is  the 
ancestry  of  that  noble  word,  character.  It  comes  from  the  Greek 
charakter,  through  the  Latin  word  that  is  identical  in  spelling  with  the 
English — and  charakter  was  derived  from  charasso,  to  engrave. 

One's  character,  it  follows,  is  that  which  is  engraved,  cut  into  the  very 
tablet  of  one's  being.     Nothing  could  be  more  fundamental  than  that. 

Charles  Dyer  Norton  in  an  address  to  insurance  men  begins 
with  a  similar  study  of  a  word: 

Have  you  ever  looked  into  a  dictionary  to  learn  what  the  word 
"enthusiasm"  really  means  and  is?  In  the  old  Greek  sense  it  is  the 
visit  of  a  god — Bacchus  preferred.  To  be  enthusiastic,  is  to  permit  the 
divine  fire  to  flow  through  one's  veins.  It  is  an  affair  of  the  heart. 
The  mind  grasps  certain  facts;  reason  draws  certain  conclusions  and 
imagination  binds  them  like  fagots  into  a  torch,  and  lights  them  with 
the  fires  of  enthusiasm.  In  that  genial  glow  the  heart  warms.  Faith 
and  hope  revive.  Energy  takes  command.  The  impossible  becomes 
possible.  Mortal  men  become  heroes,  and  the  work  of  the  world  is 
done. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  enthusiasm.  John  Bunyan,  the 
peaceful  conqueror,  was  an  enthusiast,  but  so  was  the  cruel  inquisitor 
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of  Spain.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  an  enthusiast,  but  so  was  Captain 
Kidd.  Enthusiasm  for  his  art  inspired  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when  he 
painted  the  Last  Supper,  at  Milan,  and  the  French  soldiers  destroyed 
it  with  equal  fervor.  Enthusiasm  has  lured  bankers,  honest  and  able 
bankers,  to  destruction.  A  wise  and  effective  business  man  will  not 
permit  enthusiasm  to  constantly  possess  him.  He  will  pass  hours  in 
careful  study  of  facts.  He  will  satisfy  his  judgment  to  the  uttermost. 
He  will  give  ample  opportunity  to  others  to  do  the  same,  and  if  the  same 
facts  fail  to  inspire  others,  he  will  examine  them  more  closely  and  see 
whether  his  judgment  has  erred. 

Business  men  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  for  clear  and 
impressive  talk.  Stuyvesant  Fish  got  the  best  part  of  his 
speech  to  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  out  of  definitions  that 
were  available  to  everybody. 

In  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  each  other,  permit  me  to 
define  the  word  "  economy."  The  Century  Dictionary  derives  it  from 
the  Greek  word  oikonomia,  which  meant  "the  management  of  a  house- 
hold or  family,  or  of  the  State,  the  public  revenue";  and  in  turn  derives 
oikonomia  from  two  other  Greek  words  oikos,  a  house,  and  nomein,  to 
deal  out,  distribute,  manage.  Economy  also  means  "the  internal,  and 
especially  the  pecuniary,  management  of  any  undertaking,  corpora- 
tion, State  or  the  like";  and  "the  system  of  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  anything  is  managed";  and  it  is  only  latterly  that  the  word  has 
acquired  the  meaning  of  "thrifty  and  frugal  housekeeping;  management 
without  loss  or  waste;  frugality  in  expenditure;  prudence  and  disposition 
to  save." 

Webster's  dictionary  gives  the  following  synonyms : 

Economy  avoids  all  waste  and  extravagance,  and  applies  money  to  the 
best  advantage;  frugality  cuts  off  all  indulgences,  and  proceeds  on  a 
system  of  rigid  and  habitual  saving;  parsimony  is  frugality  carried  to  an 
extreme,  involving  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  sordid  mode  of  living. 
Economy  is  a  virtue  and  parsimony  a  vice.  Frugality  may  lean  to  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  motives  from  which  it  springs. 

The  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  the  word  economy  is  well  defined  in 
Edmund  Burke's  "Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  written  in  1796,  where  he 
says: 

"It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  mere 
parsimony  is  not  economy.  It  is  separable  in  theory  from  it;  and  in 
fact  may  not  be  a  part  of  economy,  according  to  circumstances. 
Expense,  and  great  expense,  may  be  an  essential  part  of  true  economy. 
If  parsimony  were  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  that  virtue, 
there  is,  however,  another  and  higher  economy.     Economy  is  a  dis- 
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tributive  virtue,  and  consists,  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsi- 
mony requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  power  of  combination, 
no  comparison,  no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an  instinct 
of  the  noblest  kind,  may  produce  the  false  economy  in  perfection.  The 
other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  discriminatory  judg- 
ment and  a  firm,  sagacious  mind.  It  shuts  one  door  to  imprudent 
importunity,  only  to  open  another,  and  a  wider,  to  unpresuming  merit." 
Burke  might  have  gone  further  and  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 
"There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth." 

Note  the  following  derivations  and  look  up  those  suggested 
in  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  chapter: 

Panic — from  the  Greek  Pan,  the  god  of  the  country.  Pan  was  said 
to  cause  sudden  fright  among  the  shepherds  or  wanderers  in  the  woods. 

Code — from  the  Latin  codex,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Book — from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoc  or  beech-tree;  "library"  is  from  a  Latin 
word  that  means  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Paper — from  papyrus,  the  rushlike  plant  on  the  layers  of  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  first  wrote. 

Budget — from  the  Latin  bulga,  a  bag.  The  budget  was  a  large  bag  of 
money  from  which  amounts  were  sorted  into  smaller  bags  for  specific 
purposes. 

Fee — from  Anglo-Saxon  feogh,  cattle,  once  a  principal  means  of  making 
payment  or  fees. 

Bank — from  the  Italian  banco,  bench.  The  first  bankers  or  money- 
changers of  Europe  sat  behind  a  bench  on  which  was  piled  money  from 
all  countries. 

Salary — from  the  Latin  solarium,  which  means  "salt  money."  This 
was  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers  for  salt.  In  time  the  word  was  used 
to  signify  the  whole  of  their  pay. 

Sincere — from  the  Latin  sine  cera,  without  wax.  The  carpenters  and 
cabinet  makers  of  old  Rome  did  not  always  make  honest  joinery.  They 
sometimes  used  wax  in  fitting  the  parts.  This  dried  in  a  little  while 
and  the  chair  or  table  fell  apart.  So  furniture  was  advertised  as  sine 
cera. 

Disaster — from  the  Latin  dis,  away,  and  astrum,  star;  away  from  one's 
(lucky)  star.     The  Romans  were  very  superstitious  as  well  as  practical. 

Sinister — from  the  Latin  sinister,  left.  Jupiter  gave  signs  of  evil  or 
sinister  portent,  thunder,  lightning,  nights  of  birds,  on  the  left.  Left- 
handed  persons  were  unlucky. 

Dexterous — from  the  Latin  dexter,  right.  Favorable  omens  occurred 
on  the  right.  Right-handed  persons  were  considered  more  skilful  or 
dexterous  in  mind  and  body. 

Enthusiasm — from  the  Greek  en,  in,  and  theos,  god.  Enthusiasm  is 
literally  the  quality  of  being  inspired,  having  God  in  one. 
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Villain — from  the  French  vilain,  serf  or  farm-servant.  Note  how  the 
reference  to  low  birth  is  now  changed  to  a  description  of  low  character. 

Knave — from  the  German  knabe,  boy  or  servant-boy.  The  nobleman 
frequently  called  his  villains  and  knaves  to  task.  He  thought  they 
were  just  as  mean  in  character  as  in  birth. 

Saunter — Thoreau  says  it  "is  beautifully  derived  from  idle  people  who 
roved  about  the  country  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  asked  charity,  under 
pretence  of  going  a  la  Sainte  Terre,  to  the  Holy  Land,  till  the  children 
exclaimed,    'There  goes  a  Saint-Terrer,'  a  Saunterer,  a  Holy-Lander." 

Of  course,  words  must  be  employed  in  their  present  use,  not 
in  their  obsolete  or  archaic  use,  and  you  may  think  it  confusing 
or  time  wasting  to  study  the  etymology  of  words.  But  the 
history  of  almost  every  word  throws  light  on  its  present  meaning, 
and  usually  makes  clear  important  and  often  unnoticed  differ- 
ences in  synonyms.  There  is  a  practical  benefit,  too,  in  the 
liberal  culture  which  comes  from  this  survey  of  the  progress  of 
your  race  and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Greek  and  Latin  Derivations. — You  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  common  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes  and  roots 
that  appear  in  so  much  of  your  everyday  vocabulary.  Remem- 
ber that  an  unabridged  dictionary  like  "The  New  International," 
"The  Century,"  or  "The  Standard"  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.     We  can  list  only  a  few  examples  here: 

Greek  Prefixes  Greek  Derivatives 

a  (an)  without,  not  abyss      (a  +  bottom),      agnostic     (a  +  know), 

apathy  (a  +  feeling) 
anti  (ant)  against  antidote      (anti  -f-  give),      antipodes      (anti  + 

foot),  antiseptic  (anti  +  decay) 
auto,  self  autograph     (auto  +  write),     automaton     (auto 

+  move),  automobile  (auto  +  move) 
dia,  through,  across  diagram  (dia  +  write),  dialogue  (dia  +  speak), 

diameter  (dia  +  measure) 
epi,  on,  upon  epidermis,       (epi  +  skin),      epidemic       (epi  + 

people) 
eu  (ev),  good,  well  eugenic      (eu  +  race),     eulogy      (eu  +  speak), 

evangelist  (eu  +  messenger), 
homo,  same  homogeneous,  homonym 

hetero,  other  heterogeneous,  heterodox 

hyper,  over,  above  hyperbole,  hypercritical 

hypo,  under  hypocrite,  hypodermic 

mono  (mon)  alone,  single    monarchy,  monotone,  monopoly 
pan,  all  pandemonium,  panorama,  panacea 
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poly,  many 

syn  (syl,  sym)  with 

tele,  far 

Greek  Roots 

graph,  write 
chron,  time 
dermis,  skin 
demo,  people 
hydro,  water 
log,  word 
meter,  measure 
path,  feeling 
philo,  friend 
phon,  sound 
scop,  see 
soph,  wisdom 

Latin  Prefixes 

a,  ab,  abs,  away,  from 
ad,  to,  toward 
ante,  before 
anti,  against 
circum,  around 
con,  together,  with 
de,  from,  down  from 
e,  ex,  out  of,  former 
in,  in 
in,  not 
inter,  intel,  between, 

among 
intra,  within 
per,  through,  thorough 
post,  after 
pre,  before 
pro,  before,  for 
re  (red),  back,  again 
se,  apart,  aside 
sine,  without 
sub,  under 
super,  above,  over 
trans,  across,  beyond 

Latin  Roots 

cedo,  go 
credo,  believe 
dico,  say 


polygamy,  polyglot 
sympathy,  synagogue 
telephone 


telegraph 

chronology 

epidermis 

democracy 

hydroplane 

psychology 

speedometer 

pathetic,  apathy 

Anglophile,  philosophy 

phonetic,  phonograph 

telescope,  microscope 

sophisticated,  philosophy 

Latin  Derivatives 

absent,  abduct 

address,  adhere 

antediluvian 

antagonist 

circumference,  circumspect 

confide,  conference 

decline,  degrade 

exclude,  excel 

influx,  immigrate 

inanimate,  immaculate 

intercept,  intelligence 
intramural,  introduce 
perennial,  perfect 
posterity,  postscript 
preamble,  precede 
proceed,  project 
recede,  redeem 
secede,  segregate 
sinecure 

subject,  suburb,  suffer 
superficial,  superfluous 
transgress,  translate 


succeed,  intercede 
creditable,  creed,  credulous 
dictation,  dictograph 
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duco,  lead  induce,  education 

facio,  make  deficient,  factor 

fero  (latum)  bear,  carry  transfer,  translate 

flecto  (flexum),  bend  flexible,  inflect 

fluo,  flow  superfluous,  fluent 

gradior,  gressus,  walk  egress,  grade,  graduate 

jacio,  jactum,  throw  project,  dejected 

loquor,  locutus,  speak  elocution,  loquacious 

pendeo,  hang  dependent,  pendant 

pono,  positum,  place  opponent,  exposition 

rumpo,  ruptum,  break  abrupt,  interruption 

scribo,  scriptum,  write  prescribe,  description 

specio,  spectum,  see  inspection,  prospect 

teneo,  tentum,  hold  tenement,  content 

venio,  ventum,  come  intervene,  convention 

Read  Aloud. — An  easy  and  practical  way  to  develop  a  con- 
sciousness and  daring  with  words  is  to  read  them  aloud,  prefer- 
ably, of  course,  to  some  one  else.  You  cannot  then  slip  lazily  by 
a  doubtful  word.  You  must  do  something  with  it,  pronounce  it 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  inflect  it  with  a  wrong  or  right  meaning. 
The  word  simply  forces  you  to  give  it  your  closest  attention. 
Perhaps  your  listener  can  at  once  give  you  the  needed  informa- 
tion. If  not,  look  it  up  in  a  small  desk  dictionary,  better  still 
in  an  unabridged  one,  where  the  word  is  shown  in  illustrative 
sentences  and  the  synonyms  are  more  numerous.  Read  aloud 
from  standard  authors,  whose  exact  and  vivid  and  varied  vocabu- 
lary will  yield  much  larger  results.  This  will  form  the  habit  of 
studying  individual  words.  It  is  good  psychology.  Concentra- 
tion, repetition  and  association  with  other  words  of  similar  or 
identical  meaning  are  all  brought  into  play  to  help  you  memorize 
the  new  word  and  to  encourage  you  in  its  familiar  use. 

In  reading  aloud,  a  valuable  exercise  for  fluency  is  to  substitute 
as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  words  that  you  are  already 
fairly  acquainted  with.  You  will  see  at  once  that  no  two  words, 
any  more  than  two  persons,  are  identical,  and  that  so-called 
"synonyms"  frequently  differ  a  great  deal.  Your  substitute  will 
seldom  have  the  force  or  precision  of  the  word  in  the  text,  but 
the  exercise  will  review  and  reinforce  your  vocabulary  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  curing  you  of  vague  approximations. 

Synonyms. — This  passage  from  George  Bancroft  may  serve 
as  an  illustration: 
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The  irresistible  (resistless,  overpowering,  overwhelming)  tendency 
(inclination,  leaning,  set)  of  the  human  race  is  to  advancement,  (advance, 
progress)  for  absolute  (arbitrary,  unreserved,  uncontrolled)  power  (force, 
authority)  has  never  yet  succeeded  (prevailed)  and  can  never  succeed  in 
suppressing  (checking,  subduing,  destroying)  a  single  truth.  An  idea 
(thought,  impression)  once  revealed  (disclosed,  shown)  may  find  its 
admission  (admittance,  entrance)  into  every  living  breast  (bosom,  heart, 
mind)  and  live  there.  Like  God,  it  becomes  immortal  (undying,  imper- 
ishable, everlasting)  and  omnipresent  (universal).  The  movement 
(evolution,  progress)  of  the  species  (race,  mankind)  is  upward,  irresistibly 
(invincibly)  upward.  The  individual  (person)  is  often  lost  (destroyed, 
crushed,  forfeited) ;  Providence  (the  All-seeing,  the  All-giving,  the  Father, 
the  Almighty,  God)  never  disowns  (disinherits,  repudiates)  the  race. 

A  good  book  of  synonyms  like  Crabb's  " English  Synonyms" 
or  Smith's  " Synonyms  Discriminated"  or  FernakTs  " English 
Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  riches  you  have  neglected  while  you  were  working  a 
few  poor  tired  words  to  death.  You  will  find  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  synonyms  or  substitutes  for  some  of  them. 

You  can  get  from  such  books  not  only  variety,  but  accuracy 
and  discrimination  in  words  that  seem  to  mean  very  much  the 
same  thing.     Here  are  two  examples  from  Fernald: 

An  antagonist  is  one  who  opposes  and  is  opposed  actively  and  with 
intensity  of  effort ;  an  opponent,  one  in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance  is 
the  more  prominent;  a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same  object  for 
which  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wrestling,  competitors  in  business, 
opponents  in  debate  may  contend  with  no  personal  ill  will ;  rivals  in  love, 
ambition,  etc.,  rarely  avoid  inimical  feeling. 

A  dunce  is  always  averse  to  study;  a  good  student  is  disinclined  to  it 
when  a  fine  morning  tempts  him  out;  he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour 
of  weariness. 

The  Dictionary. — Learn  to  use  an  unabridged  dictionary. 
It  has  thousands  of  good  stories.  History,  biography  and  drama 
are  in  it.  You  have  seen  how  much  there  is  to  tell  about  the 
commonest  words.  The  dictionary  is  the  storehouse  from  which 
many  interesting  books  on  language  have  been  compiled. 
Browning  testified  that  he  read  a  page  or  two  of  the  dictionary 
every  day  and  got  entertainment  and  inspiration,  as  well  as 
instruction,  out  of  it.     Everybody  should  at  least  make  note  of 
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new  words  and  look  them  up  carefully  to  fix  them  in  the  mind 
and  to  put  them  to  work  in  conversation. 

Reading. — Men  who  talk  well  read  more,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
average.  Without  conscious  effort  they  absorb  many  ideas  and 
the  words  that  express  them.  Something  of  the  style  and  taste 
of  superior  writers  gets  into  their  thought  and  speech.  Reading 
is  usually  considered  the  most  potent  single  factor  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  vocabulary. 

Writing. — Writing,  too,  should  be  a  part  of  any  systematic 
plan  of  word  culture.  A  much  quoted  passage  from  Franklin's 
" Autobiography"  is  worth  quoting  again: 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator.  It  was 
the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.  I  bought  it,  read  it 
over  and  over  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing 
excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  With  this  view  I  took 
some  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the  sentiment  in  each 
sentence  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book, 
try'd  to  compleat  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment 
at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any  suitable 
words  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with 
the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.  But  I 
found  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them, 
which  I  thought  I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone 
on  making  verses;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the  same 
import,  but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound 
for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind,  and 
make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and  turned 
them  back  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collections  of  hints 
into  confusion,  and  after  some  weeks  endeavored  to  reduce  them  into 
the  best  order,  before  I  began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and  compleat 
the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  afterwards  with  the  original,  I 
discovered  many  faults  and  amended  them;  but  I  sometimes  had  the 
pleasure  of  fancying  that,  in  certain  particulars  of  small  import,  I  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  language,  and  this 
encouraged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be  a  tolerable 
English  writer,  of  which  I  was  extreamly  ambitious. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  The  following  pairs  of  words  are  commonly  confused  or  wrongly  used 
as  synonyms.  Learn  their  correct  usage  and  give  a  talk  in  which  you 
compare  their  meanings  and  give  sentences  to  illustrate.  Several 
students  may  give  reports,  each  confining  himself  to  certain  allotted 
words.  Let  the  class  discuss  the  words  about  which  there  is  still 
question : 


accept except 

aggravate irritate 

couple two 

affect effect 

farther further 

healthy healthful 

illusion allusion 

official officious 

recipe receipt 

balance remainder 

expect suspect 

fix repair 

hung hanged 

raise rear 

anxious eager 


uninterested disinterested 

emigrate immigrate 

person party 

fewer less 

habit custom 

continual continuous 

ingenious ingenuous 

lay lie 

liable likely 

practical practicable 

preventive preventative 

raise rise 

transpire happen 

vocation avocation 

while although 


2.  Read  George  Herbert  Palmer's  "Self-cultivation  in  English."  Make 
an  outline  of  what  you  can  tell  best  and  report  to  the  class.  Read 
aloud  a  passage  or  two. 

3.  Study  a  passage  from  Archbishop  Trench:  "On  the  Study  of  Words," 
and  try  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  class. 

4.  You  will  enjoy  Richard  Grant  White  on  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Words." 
Give  a  short  talk  on  a  chapter. 

5.  Select  ten  words  from  those  discussed  in  a  chapter  of  Greenough  and 
Kittredge:  "Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech."  Explain  and 
correct  their  common  misuse. 

6.  For  a  month  or  longer  have  at  least  one  student  at  every  meeting  give 
a  talk  on  words  not  already  discussed  in  class.  He  will  find  abundant 
material  in  the  above-mentioned  books  or  in  other  reference  books  in 
the  library. 

7.  In  an  unabridged  dictionary  look  up  the  derivations  of  the  following 
words : 


dollar 

mastodon 

lunatic 

bankrupt 

boycott 

sandwich 

fortune 

cancel 

tantalise 

cash 

cheat 

idiot 

finance 

pecuniary 

idiom 

politics 

atlas 

pandemonium 

milliner 

colossal 

metropolis 

education 

cereal 

omnibus 

concord 

capital 

macadam 

curfew 
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ignorant 
intellect 
contemporary- 
palace 
melancholy 

8.  Look  up  the  complete  derivations  of  the  words  listed  in  this  chapter 
in  the  sections  on  Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  prefixes. 

9.  Give  the  derivations  of  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday;  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  December. 

10.  Let  the  instructor  or  a  student  read  for  about  three  minutes  from  a  book 
or  a  passage  not  familiar  to  the  students.  Choose  something  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  words  not  usually  included  in  a  student's 
vocabulary.  Give  the  class  fifteen  minutes,  or  longer,  to  write  a  para- 
phrase of  the  reading,  the  thought,  structure  and  vocabulary  of  which 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paper  should  be  rated 
especially  for  the  vocabulary.  Of  course  no  notes  should  be  taken 
during  the  reading. 

11.  The  previous  exercise  can  be  made  a  severer  test  of  concentration  and 
memory  if  the  paraphrase  is  written  at  the  next  class  session  after  the 
reading. 

12.  Choose  a  selection  (preferably  from  the  text  so  that  the  class  may  follow 
you)  for  practice  in  giving  synonyms  and  substitutions.  Study  with  a 
dictionary  or  book  of  synonyms.  Write  out  (not  in  the  book)  as 
many  reasonable  changes  as  possible  so  that  you  can  memorize  and 
discriminate  a  large  number.  Read  clearly  and  rapidly  enough  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  class. 

13.  Give  a  lively  talk  on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  six  words  chosen 
from  any  selection  in  the  book.     Poems  may  serve  your  purpose  better. 

14.  Give  orally  before  the  class  the  context  of  one  of  the  following  passages. 
Do  not  memorize: 

Civilized  ages  inherit  the  human  nature  which  was  victorious  in  barbarous 
ages,  and  that  nature  is,  in  many  respects,  not  at  all  suited  to  civilized 
circumstances.  A  main  and  principal  excellence  in  the  early  times  of  the 
human  race  is  the  impulse  to  action.  The  problems  before  men  are  then 
plain  and  simple.  The  man  who  works  the  hardest,  the  man  who  kills  the 
most  deer,  the  man  who  catches  the  most  fish,  even  later  on  the  man  who 
tends  the  largest  herds,  or  the  man  who  tills  the  largest  field — is  the  man 
who  succeeds;  the  nation  which  is  quickest  to  kill  its  enemies,  or  which  kills 
most  of  its  enemies,  is  the  nation  which  succeeds.  All  the  inducements  of 
early  society  tend  to  foster  immediate  action;  all  its  penalties  fall  on  the 
man  who  pauses:  traditional  wisdom  of  those  times  was  never  weary  of 
inculcating  that  " delays  are  dangerous,"  and  that  the  sluggish  man — the 
man  "who  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting" — will  not  prosper 
on  the  earth,  and  indeed  will  very  soon  perish  out  of  it.  And  in  consequence 
an  inability  to  stay  quiet,  an  irritable  desire  to  act  directly,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  failings  of  mankind. 
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Pascal  said  that  most  of  the  evils  of  life  arose  from  "man's  being  unable  to 
sit  still  in  the  room";  and  although  I  do  not  go  that  length,  it  is  certain  that 
we  should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  than  we  are  if  we  had  been  readier  to  sit 
quiet — we  should  have  known  much  better  the  way  in  which  it  was  best  to 
act  when  we  came  to  act.  The  rise  of  physical  science,  the  first  great  body 
of  practical  truth  probable  to  all  men,  exemplifies  this  in  the  plainest  way. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  quiet  people,  who  sat  still  and  studied  the  sections  of 
the  cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  studied  the  theory  of 
infinitesimals,  or  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  worked  out  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  most  "  dreamy  moonshine, "  as  the  purely  practical 
mind  would  consider  of  all  human  pursuits;  if  "idle  stargazers"  had  not 
watched  long  and  carefully  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — our  modern 
astronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and  without  our  astronomy  "our 
ships,  our  colonies,  our  seamen,"  all  which  makes  modern  life  modern 
life  could  not  have  existed.  Ages  of  sedentary,  quiet,  thinking  people  were 
required  before  that  noisy  existence  began,  and  without  those  pale  prelimi- 
nary students  it  never  could  have  been  brought  into  being.  And  nine-tenths 
of  modern  science  is  in  this  respect  the  same :  it  is  the  produce  of  men  whom 
their  contemporaries  thought  dreamers — who  were  laughed  at  for  caring 
for  what  did  not  concern  them — who,  as  the  proverb  went,  "walked  into  a 
well  from  looking  at  the  stars" — who  were  believed  to  be  useless,  if  any  one 
could  be  such.  And  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  if  there  had  been  more 
such  people,  if  the  world  had  not  laughed  at  those  there  were,  if  rather  it  had 
encouraged  them,  there  would  have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  proved 
science  ages  before  there  was.  It  was  the  irritable  activity,  the  "wish  to  be 
doing  something,"  that  prevented  it.  Most  men  inherited  a  nature  too 
eager  and  too  restless  to  be  quiet  and  find  out  things :  and  even  worse — with 
their  idle  clamor  they  "disturbed  the  brooding  hen,"  they  would  not  let 
those  be  quiet  who  wished  to  be  so,  and  out  of  whose  calm  thought  much 
good  might  have  come  forth. 

Walter  Bagehot,  "Physics  and  Politics." 

With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest  dreams  fell 
short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  his  discovery. 
Until  his  last  breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new 
way  to  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the  wild 
regions  of  the  East.  He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra 
Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have 
broken  upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered 
a  new  continent  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  in  magnitude,  and 
separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized 
man!  And  how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled  amidst 
the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public 
and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated  the 
splendid  empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had 
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discovered,  and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  his  renown,  and  revere  and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity ! 
Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to  great  excitement,  to 
sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  powerful  impulses.  He  was  naturally 
irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injustice;  yet  the 
quickness  of  his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the  benevolence  and  generosity 
of  his  heart.  The  magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth  through  all  the 
troubles  of  his  stormy  career.  Though  continually  outraged  in  his  dignity 
and  braved  in  the  exercise  of  his  command;  though  foiled  in  his  plans  and 
endangered  in  his  person  by  the  seditions  of  turbulent  and  worthless  men, 
and  that,  too,  at  times  when  suffering  under  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish 
of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  yet  he  restrained  his  valiant 
and  indignant  spirit  by  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind,  and  brought  himself 
to  forbear,  and  reason  and  even  to  supplicate.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice 
how  free  he  was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  forgive  and  forget 
on  the  least  sign  of  repentence  and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled 
for  his  skill  in  controlling  others:  but  far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his 
firmness  in  governing  himself. 

Washington  Irving,  "Life  and  Voyage  of  Columbus." 

Seek  out  "acceptable  words;"  and  as  ye  seek  them  turn  to  our  English 
stores.  Seeking  to  be  rich  in  speech,  you  will  find  that  in  the  broad  ocean  of 
our  English  literature  there  are  pearls  of  great  price,  our  potent  English 
words;  words  that  are  wizards  more  mighty  than  the  old  Scotch  magician; 
words  that  are  pictures  bright  and  moving  with  all  the  coloring  and  circum- 
stances of  life;  words  that  go  down  the  century  like  battle  cries;  words  that 
sob  like  litanies,  sing  like  larks,  sigh  like  zephyrs,  shout  like  seas.  Seek 
amid  our  exhaustless  stores  and  you  will  find  words  that  flash  like  stars  of 
the  frosty  sky,  or  are  melting  and  tender  like  Love's  tear-filled  eyes;  words 
that  are  fresh  and  crisp  like  the  mountain  breeze  in  Autumn,  or  are  mellow 
and  rich  as  an  old  painting;  words  that  are  sharp,  unbending,  and  precise  like 
Alpine  needle-points,  or  are  heavy  and  rugged  like  great  nuggets  of  gold; 
words  that  are  glittering  and  gay  like  imperial  gems,  or  are  chaste  and  refined 
like  the  face  of  the  Muse.  Search  and  ye  shall  find  words  that  crush  like  the 
battle-axe  of  Richard,  or  cut  like  the  scimitar  of  Saladin;  words  that  sting 
like  a  serpent's  fangs,  or  soothe  like  a  mother's  kiss;  words  that  can  unveil  the 
nether  depths  of  Hell,  or  paint  out  the  heavenly  heights  of  purity  and  peace; 
words  that  can  recall  a  Judas;  words  that  reveal  the  Christ. 

John  S.  McIntosh,  "Potency  of  English  Words." 

15.  Speak  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  The  Cost  of  a  Political  Campaign 

b.  The  Radio  in  Politics 

c.  The  Mayor's  Duties 

d.  Should  the  President  Be  Elected  for  Six  Years  and  for  One  Term 
Only? 

e.  Should  Judges  Be  Elected  by  Popular  Vote? 
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/.  More  Rigid  Tests  for  Political  Candidates 
g.  Women  in  Politics 
h.  Oil  as  an  International  Problem 
i.  Government  Subsidies  for  Business 
j.  A  National  Air  Mail  Service 

k.  Is  the  Two-party  System  of  Government  a  Failure? 
I.  Evils  of  the  Civil  Service 
m.  The  Relation  of  Politics  to  Business 

n.  Should  Military  Air  Service  Be  Independent  of  the  Army  and  Navy? 
o.  The  Fascist  Policy  in  Italy 
p.  Lobbies  in  Washington 
q.  Organized  Minorities 
r.  Political  Changes  in  Russia 
s.  Getting  Out  the  Vote 
t.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
u.  Every  Citizen  a  Politician 
v.  The  College  Man  in  Politics 
w.  Government  Problems  in  Alaska 
x.  Should  Congress  Have  But  One  House? 
y.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment 
z.  Are  Free  Ports  Desirable? 


CHAPTER  VII 

ENUNCIATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 

Men  and  women  in  business  usually  give  enough  thought  to 
their  personal  appearance.  Sometimes  they  show  poor  taste  in 
dress,  but  they  recognize  the  principle  that  good  clothes  kept  neat 
and  clean  are  an  investment,  and  not  merely  a  display  of  vanity. 
A  prosperous  looking  person  suggests  ability  and  accomplish- 
ment— makes  a  favorable  impression. 

A  Matter  of  Courtesy. — What  a  pity  to  spoil  this  fine  effect 
by  opening  the  mouth  in  careless,  slovenly,  cheap  enunciation. 
One  can  hardly  take  such  a  speaker  seriously.  Clipped  and 
spotted  words  are  disagreeable  to  everyone,  even  to  those  who 
are  habitual  offenders  themselves.  Words  distinguish  us  from 
the  dumb  animals.  They  are  the  priceless  treasure  of  thousands 
of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  understand  himself  and 
his  fellows.  We  should  regard  them  with  some  care  and  pride 
and  dignity.  To  speak  clearly  and  correctly  is  to  speak  courte- 
ously, and  to  fail  in  this  requirement  of  good  discourse  is  to  be 
guilty  of  bad  manners.  Many  university  graduates  with  a  string 
of  degrees  have  neglected  this  fundamental  of  education  and 
sound  like  crude,  untrained  men. 

In  Business. — Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  efforts 
business  men  everywhere  are  now  making  to  train  their  employees 
in  clean  speech.  They  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  any  other 
kind  is  offensive  to  the  prospective  customer  and  drives  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  stores  of  more  thoughtful  and  courteous 
competitors.  Not  long  ago  a  writer  in  a  popular  magazine  gave 
some  striking  examples.  He  told  of  meeting  a  young  draper 
who  had  just  come  from  Ireland  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this  country. 

"Aren't  you  worried  about  getting  employment,"  asked  the 
writer.  "Not  at  all,"  replied  the  young  man  confidently.  "Here 
in  America  you  don't  train  drapers  to  meet  cultivated  and  dis- 
criminating buyers.  On  the  other  side  every  chap  has  to  serve  a 
strenuous  apprenticeship  in  correct  manners  and  speech."     A 
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few  days  later  the  young  Irishman  got  a  good  place  in  a  fashion- 
able Fifth  Avenue  shop. 

In  our  foreign  trade,  the  writer  continued,  American  corpora- 
tions are  employing  well-spoken  Englishmen  to  conduct  their 
business  in  the  larger  European  centers,  much  to  the  resentment 
of  the  many  college  graduates  in  the  home  offices.  Americans 
would  ordinarily  be  preferred  because  they  are  more  familiar 
with  the  business,  and,  it  is  true,  many  of  our  own  young  men 
are  doing  well  in  Europe  because  they  have  the  added  qualifica- 
tions of  poise  and  attractive  speech. 

Bad  Habits. — No  one,  of  course,  would  willingly  handicap 
himself  by  a  show  of  ignorance.  Self-respect  prompts  the 
average  person  to  do  the  best  he  can,  but  he  is  again  the  uncon- 
scious victim  of  bad  habits.  He  assimilates  in  childhood  a 
stock  of  incorrect  forms  and  expressions  that  will  handicap  him 
for  life  unless  he  gives  them  his  deliberate  and  persistent  atten- 
tion. He  speaks  them  in  spite  of  his  knowing  better.  Here 
is  the  standard  that  Alexander  Melville  Bell  sets  up: 

Words  should  issue  from  the  mouth  as  coins  newly  issued  from  the 
mint,  deeply  and  accurately  impressed,  perfectly  finished,  neatly  struck 
by  the  proper  organs,  sharp,  distinct,  in  due  succession  and  of  due 
weight. 

Need  of  Right  Practice. — When  students  become  conscious  of 
crudities  or  other  shortcomings  of  utterance  and  take  pains  with 
their  language,  they  often  feel  that  their  efforts  toward  correct 
speech  sound  strange  and  affected.  That  is  because  they  are 
voluntary  and  labored.  New  articulations  of  teeth,  tongue,  and 
lips  have  to  be  learned.  Vigilant  and  unremitting  practice  is 
necessary  to  make  these  contacts  involuntary  and  effortless. 
New  habits  must  replace  the  old.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  check 
a  student  two  or  three  times  a  minute  for  saying  atheletics  or 
gotta ,  gonna,  feller,  doin1  or  runnin'.  He  will  shamefacedly 
acknowledge  his  humiliation — and  go  right  on  repeating  the  same 
sin  over  and  over,  to  the  wicked  enjoyment  of  the  class  and  to 
his  own  discomfiture  and  disgust.  Habit  is  simply  too  much 
for  him.  But  this  " rubbing  in"  and  "showing-up"  may  be  just 
what  he  needs  to  make  him  actively  aware  of  his  shortcomings. 
He  will  be  his  own  critic  and  teacher  in  future  conversation. 
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Do  Not  Be  Overprecise. — Good  enunciation  is  not  exagger- 
ated or  emphasized.  It  is  not  the  painful  thing  you  sometimes 
hear  from  the  " finished' '  graduates  of  schools  of  elocution.  It 
is  the  result  of  proper  coordination  of  agility,  flexibility  and  pre- 
cision in  sounding  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the  kind  of  speech 
one  hears  from  educated  people  who  have  been  reared  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  sound  speech  training. 

Speech  Environment. — Imitation  of  good  models  is  the  quick- 
est and  surest  way  to  good  speech,  but  good  models  are  compara- 
tively rare.  Even  if  conditions  are  ideal  in  the  home,  young 
people  are  greatly  affected  for  the  worse  by  the  prevailing  poor 
speech  of  the  street,  the  school,  the  office  and  the  shop.  Most 
students  must  relearn  by  taking  thought,  by  studying  and  listen- 
ing to  their  own  language  and  to  that  of  others.  In  conversation, 
in  your  classes,  speak  as  well  as  you  can.  Associate  as  much  as 
possible  with  those  who  know  and  practice  the  best  enunciation. 

This  chapter  can  present  only  a  few  of  the  most  common  per- 
versions and  corruptions.  They  will  serve  to  remind  you  of 
others  that  you  ought  to  consider.  Whenever  you  recognize  a 
slackness  of  your  own,  repeat  the  correct  form  over  and  over  until 
it  sounds  easy  and  natural.  Some  violations  need  only  to  be 
noted  to  be  removed,  others  may  need  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

Lazy  Language. — We  all  have  a  tendency  to  run  words  to- 
gether. This  is  natural  and  occasionally  allowable.  We  say 
ladies7 n  gentlemen,  bread' n  butter,  and  few  object  to  this  obscuring 
of  the  and  because  these  phrases  have  become  practically  single 
words  like  o'clock  and  will-o'-the-wisp.  Perhaps  in  a  century  or 
two  good  speakers  will  accept  League  o'  Nations.  Questions  of 
this  kind  must  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  good  use,  which  is 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  vocabulary.  But  the  tendency  to 
take  the  easiest  way  often  carries  the  careless  to  inexcusable 
extremes.  Crushing  and  mushing  words  results  in  uncouth 
jargon  like: 

Wad  d'yeh  say? 
How  juh  workkit? 
I  sawrim 
The  idearof  it! 
You  betchu! 
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"J'eat?"     "No,  joo?" 

I  yam 

G'wan 

C'mon 

Gimme  yuh  canno'  beans. 

Wazzat? 

Gowaf  terim ! 

Sommice  cream  f'rus. 

Christmasisscomin ! 

Pushon ! 

This  is  just  (not  jist  or  jest)  laziness.  Adjoining  vowels  are 
linked  or  consonants  dropped  because  it  requires  a  bit  more 
attention  or  time  to  articulate  them  completely.  So  speech  is 
gradually  transformed  into  a  slippery,  mealy-mouthed,  indistinct 
and  vulgar  dialect.  Of  course,  we  cannot  pause  deliberately 
after  every  word.  With  a  little  practice  we  develop  agility  and 
a  light  touch  that  gives  both  accuracy  and  ease  (not  an  dease). 
There  are  many  phrases  in  which  the  words  may  be  legitimately 
combined;  such  as,  some  men,  fine  night,  deep  pond,  dear  Rita, 
his  step,  mad  dog.  But  do  not  say  a-tall  for  at  all,  of  core-swee 
for  of  course  we.  A  slight  difference  in  stress  and  a  slight  checking 
of  the  breath  between  the  words  to  be  distinguished  will  correct 
most  of  this  faulty  articulation. 

Dropped  Syllables. — Much  the  same  kind  of  failure  to  enunci- 
ate firmly  and  fully  is  seen  in  the  obscuring  or  dropping  of  letters 
and  syllables  within  words,  as  in  the  following  examples: 


lib'ry 

for  lib-ra-ry 

redly 

for  re-al-ly 

reelize 

for  re-al-ize 

Feb'uary 

for  Feb-ru-ary 

di'mond 

for  di-a-mond 

reco'nize 

for  re-cog-nize 

guv'-ment 

for  gov-ern-ment 

Cath'lic 

for  Cath-o-lic 

choc '-lit 

for  choc-o-late 

c'lamity 

for  ca-lam-i-ty 

batt'ry 

for  bat-ter-y 

c 'lateral 

for  col-lat-er-al 

m  'not 'nous  for  mo-not-o-nous 

priv'-lij 

for  priv-i-lege 

sa'sp'rilla 

for  sar-sa-pa-ril-la 
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fact'ry  for  fac-to-ry 

reg'lar  for  reg-u-lar 

iv'ry  for  iv-o-ry 

Vulgarisms. — The  following  hardy  outlaws  are  still  much  at 
large:  uv  (of),  fer  (for),  wuz  (was),  becuz  (because),  ellum  (elm), 
fillum  (film),  Amurican  (American),  libity  (liberty),  innosuns 
(innocence),  vurry  (very). 

W  and  Wh. — The  sound  of  wh,  as  in  whip  and  where,  is  com- 
monly slighted.  It  is  pronounced  correctly  as  though  it  were 
hw.  Say  who,  hoo-wen.  Contract  it  to  h'wen,  when.  Say 
hoo-witch,  h? witch,  which. 

Say  each  of  these  sentences  ten  times,  correctly  and  very 
precisely : 

1.  What  wit!     Walt  Whitman. 

2.  When  will  he  whistle? 

3.  With  which  winsome  witch  were  you  whispering? 

4.  At  his  wilful  whim  the  whip  whizzed  over  the  wheedling,  whining 
whelp. 

5.  Well,  when  Will  whiffed  the  wild  wintry  wind  he  whisked  out  his  wicked 
whiskey. 

6.  Where  was  the  white  whale? 

7.  Where  were  we  and  why,  we  wondered. 

Pronunciation:  Conflicting  Standards. — Pronunciation  is  a 
matter  of  information  rather  than  of  habit.  We  are  often  in 
doubt  about  the  syllable  to  be  accented  or  about  the  quality  of 
the  vowel,  whether  it  is,  for  instance,  a  long  a,  a  short  a  or  neither. 
The  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  differ  considerably  in 
their  speech.  Aside  from  the  dialects  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Australia  and  America,  standard  usage  varies 
greatly.  A  speaker  should  not  exploit  Britticisms  that  are  not 
in  common  use  in  this  country,  but  what  principle  of  usage  may 
be  applied  to  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States?  What  is 
standard  in  the  West  is  often  quite  different  in  the  East.  It  is 
perhaps  good  sense  to  recognize  and  accept  these  differences. 
Our  dictionaries  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  good  use  in 
pronunciation  is  uniform,  the  same  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
but  practice  is  clearly  at  odds  with  this  premise.  The  dictionary 
supports  the  New  Englander  in  his  pronunciation  of  ahnt  and 
hahf,  but  the  Middle  Westerner  will  probably  always  say  ant 
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and  hdf.  His  aunt  would  think  he  was  putting  on  airs  if  he  called 
her  ahnt. 

Every  locality  has  its  peculiarities  that  are  called  provincial- 
isms elsewhere,  but  if  its  best  environment,  that  is,  the  majority 
of  its  skilled  speakers,  persists  in  using  these  forms,  they  become 
good  use  for  that  section.  And  if  the  group  is  large  enough  it 
will  in  time  prevail  over  others  and  set  up  new  standards,  perhaps, 
for  the  whole  country.  So  the  West  can  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  its  differences  with  dictionaries,  which  are  written  chiefly 
by  provincial  Easterners.  And,  after  all,  is  it  necessary  that 
we  all  speak  alike?  There  will  always  be  conventions  of  pro- 
nunciation that  no  educated  man  can  afford  to  neglect,  but 
variation  in  minor  matters  we  would  not  altogether  suppress 
even  if  we  could.  There  is  a  pleasure,  a  sense  of  adventure,  in 
the  unusual  inflections  and  twists  of  speech  that  declare  the 
speaker  as  coming  from  a  far  country.  They  add  something  not 
unattractive  to  his  personality. 

Italian  a. — Do  not  be  satisfied  with  your  pronunciation 
because  it  is  like  that  of  many  worthy  people.  You  may  still 
be  regarded  as  something  of  an  ignoramus  by  those  who  know 
the  correct  form.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  even  among  teachers, 
the  broad  a  is  vulgarly  overdone.  You  will  hear  grahss,  brahss, 
bahth,  advahntage,  lahst,  dahnce,  spoken  with  great  gusto  and 
conviction.  These  words  have  not  the  broad  Italian  a 
like  the  a  in  father  or  calm.  Theirs  is  the  short  Italian  a  like 
the  a  in  ask.  This  does  not  mean  anything  to  those  who  say 
pahst  because  they  also  say  ahsk.  This  is  worse  than  ask  or 
haff  because  it  smacks  of  affectation.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate 
on  paper  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  group.  The  short 
Italian  a  is  flatter  than  the  broad  Italian  a,  but  not  so  flat  as  the 
short  a  in  cat,  hat,  bat,  etc.  This  last  a  is  comparatively  thin, 
nasal  and  at  times  almost  snarling.  It  is  not  a  musical  tone. 
Singers  avoid  it.  They  make  practically  all  a's  broad  because 
they  are  more  tuneful.  If  you  will  think  of  the  short  Italian  a 
as  the  regular  short  a  with  the  squeak  or  the  stridency  or  the 
nasality  removed,  you  will  speak  it  correctly.  Say,  not  pahth  or 
path,  but  path,  half-way  between  the  broad  and  the  short. 

a  as  in  wall,  awl.  Do  not  say  dotter,  wotter,  tahk,  becuz, 
ahlways,  hotty,   lah,  caht.     Hold  the  a  firmly  forward  at  the 
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lips  and  say  dawter,  wawter,  tawk,  becaws,  awlways,  hawty,  law, 

cawt. 

a  as  in  grate: 


apparatus 

naked 

status 

gratis 

plague 

implacable 

ignoramus 

pathos 

aviator 

data 

quasi 

e  as  in  seen. 

Do  not  say  slik  for  sleek.     Observe  the  same  caution  in  creek, 
clique,  experience,  period,  imperial, 

i  as  in  Mil 

Do  not  say,  genuwine  for  genuine: 


docile 

finance' 

Cincinnati 

antl 

respite 

civilization 

Italian 

semi 

heroine 

hostile 

feminine 

Do  not  drop  the  i  in  words  like  Latin.  Don't  say,  mount'n, 
cap'n.  Give  two  complete  syllables  in  the  following:  Latin, 
captain,  fountain,  mountain,  certain,  satin. 

6  as  in  not,  on 

Who  has  not  heard  Jawn,  mawd'n,  dawl,  and  stawkingf 


John 

Tom 

doll 

top 

common 

stocking 

doll 

orator 

foreign 

mock 

majority 

model 

clock 

pocket 

modern 

do  as  in  food 

In  New  England,  especially,  oo  is  very  often  contracted  to  the 
oo  of  good  or  wool 
Give  a  long  oo  in: 


room 

root 

coupon  (not  kewpon 

broom 

noon 

route 

soon 

sooth 

bouquet 

roof 

tooth 

cantaloupe 

Long  o  as  in  hoe 

The  man  from  Ohio  usually  calls  his  state  Uh-hi-uh.     Natur- 
ally he  says  Tuleduh  and  tubaccuh. 
Keep  up  the  long  final  o  in: 
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potato 

tomato 

widow 

piano 

tobacco 

window 

zero 

tobasco 

Ohio 

Toronto 

mosquito 

swallow 

pillow 

Toledo 

u  as  in  music 

The  long  u  is  seldom  correctly  pronounced  like  oo.  After 
r  (rude),  1  (blue)  and  j  (jury)  the  oo  is  correct,  chiefly  because 
u  is  practically  impossible  to  pronounce  after  these  letters. 
In  almost  every  other  case  you  should  give  the  u  (you)  sound. 
After  some  consonants  this  is  easy  and  no  difficulty  arises.  No 
one  ever  says,  moosic,foo  (few),  boogie  (bugle)  or  Coopid  (Cupid). 
Indeed  many  insist  on  wrongly  saying  kewpon  for  koopon  (cou- 
pon). After  dy  n,  s  and  t  a  little  more  attack  and  care  are 
needed.  Do  not  say,  noo,  constitootion,  stoodent,  dooty.  The  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  long  u  is  a  mark  of  expert,  discrimin- 
ating enunciation.  Strike  it  accurately,  but  lightly.  A  hint 
will  do.  Do  not  fall  into  jooty  or  juke  or  stee-udent.  Practice  the 
following  words  and  notice  how  good  speakers  pronounce  them. 

accurate 

assume 

avenue 

constitution 

dew 

dual 

dubious 

dude 

due 

duet 

duke 

dupe 

duplex 

duplicate 

duplicity 

ou  as  in  round 

Do  not  begin  the  diphthong  with  a  flat  a,  ra-ound.  There  is  a 
clownish  suggestion  in  d-out,  ta-own,  that  is  fatal  to  dignity. 
Begin  with  the  broad  Italian  a  like  that  in  father.  Say,  rah-ound, 
sah-ound,  and  condense  it  to  ow,  as  in  owl: 

how  cowl  round  fowl  hound  house 

doubt  count  sound  howl  town  oust 

vowel  bound  found  growl  ground  county 


durable 

produce 

during 

regular 

gubernatorial 

student 

institute 

studious 

institution 

suit 

manufacture 

super 

new 

stupid 

newspaper 

superinduce 

nuisance 

supine 

numeral 

tube 

nucleus 

Tuesday 

nude 

tumult 

nutrient 

tune 

particular 

picture 
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Consonants. — Consonants  demand  energetic  use  of  the 
tongue  and  jaws.  They  must  be  attacked  alertly  and  accurately, 
but  not  ponderously.     Overemphasis  is  as  bad  as  carelessness. 


picture 

(not  pitcher) 

literature 

(not  literachoor) 

fortune 

(not  forchin) 

individual 

(not  indivijual) 

education 

(not  ejucation) 

little  old  New  York  (not  lil  oV  N'  Y 

elm 

(not  ellum) 

fifths 

(not  fif's) 

kept 

(not  kep') 

recognize 

(not  reco'nize) 

and 

(not  an') 

question 

(not  question) 

clothes 

(not  clo's) 

insists 

(not  insis') 

costs 

(not  cos') 

asked 

(not  ask') 

government 

(not  guv'ment) 

cartridge 

(not  ca'tridge) 

writing 

(not  writin') 

brethren 

(not  breth'n) 

brand-new 

(not  brannoo) 

A  volume  would  be  required  to  classify  all  the  common  viola- 
tions of  good  enunciation,  which  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  clear, 
distinct  utterance.  Dialectic  difficulties,  heedlessness,  ignorance 
and  indifference  combine  to  make  the  standard  of  enunciation  in 
this  country  very  low.  But  the  public  speaker  cannot  hope 
to  find  in  this  fact  excuse  for  his  own  inefficiency.  Audiences 
place  a  high  value  on  the  easy  mastery  of  good  articulation  just 
because  of  its  comparative  rarity.  They  doubt  the  education  of 
those  who  neglect  this  fundamental  of  good  speech. 

Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  is  commonly  violated  by  mis- 
placed accent.  This  is  of  course  easily  remedied  by  a  little 
study,  and  once  the  speaker  learns  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a 
word  he  seldom  offends  in  the  same  way  a  second  time.  If  he 
does,  he  is  always  conscious  of  doubt  and  usually  takes  the 
trouble  to  assure  himself  of  the  facts  because  his  pride  is  enlisted. 
A  misplaced  accent  is  like  a  sore  thumb — it  is  much  more  notice- 
able than  indistinctness  or  slovenly  enunciation,  although  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  latter  is  much  worse. 
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Use  of  the  Dictionary. — A  good  dictionary  is  positively 
essential  in  this  study.  And  equally  important  is  a  familiar  and 
complete  knowledge  of  its  use.  Comparatively  few  students 
understand  what  they  read  in  a  dictionary.  Most  pay  little 
attention  to  accents,  and  less  to  diacritical  marks.  They  copy 
the  data  from  the  dictionary — or  omit  the  very  item  about 
which  there  is  doubt — and  still  cannot  pronounce  the  word. 

The  dictionary  gives  good  practice  in  accurate  observation. 
Why  do  you  look  up  a  word?  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  its 
pronunciation,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  syllable  that  troubles  you. 
At  least  you  are  almost  certain  it  must  be  pronounced  this  way 
or  that.  Everybody  hits  upon  the  same  syllable  and  asks  the 
same  questions  about  ague,  acumen,  avoirdupois,  connoisseur, 
egregious,  imbroglio,  nomenclature,  magazine,  Penelope,  vaudeville. 
And  then  almost  everybody  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  dic- 
tionary proceeds  to  verify  his  guess.  He  fails  to  get  the  answer 
to  his  leading  query  and  probably  overlooks  other  details  equally 
vital. 

Accent. — English  accent  is  more  perplexing  than  French  or 
German.  Accent  is  the  stress  or  stroke  that  gives  a  greater  dis- 
tinctness or  loudness  to  certain  syllables.  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  says: 

There  are  various  degrees  of  accent,  only  two  of  which  need  to  be 
marked.  There  are  the  -primary  as  in  instead! ',  where  the  full  force  of  the 
voice  is  on  the  last  syllable;  and  the  secondary,  as  in  su'per-in-tend', 
where  the  first  syllable  has  a  stress  greater  than  that  laid  on  the  second 
and  third  syllables,  but  less  than  that  laid  on  the  last.  In  some  words 
two  subordinate  accents  are  shown,  as  in  in  com! pre-hen' si-bit i-ty  .  .  . 

Many  in  America  give  a  marked  secondary  accent  in  certain  words 
which  properly  have  but  one  accent,  and  that  on  a  syllable  preceding 
the  penult  (next  to  the  last  syllable)  as  in  te/ri-to'ry,  cir 'cum-stanc 'es, 
in'ter-est'ing,  etc.  This  fault  may  be  corrected  by  giving  the  accented 
syllable  a  sharp  percussion,  which  carries  the  voice  lightly  through  the 
rest  of  the  word. 


British  Compared  with  American  Accent. — Not  merely 
"many,"  but  probably  most,  Americans  have  the  "fault"  noted 
above  by  Webster.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  American  and  British  speech  and  may  have  to  be 
accepted  as  correct  American  usage. 
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The  British  pronounce  military  as  miVi-Vry.  Americans  say 
mil'i-ter'ry.  Extraordinarily  becomes  in  like  manner  ex-tror'd'n- 
r'ly  and  ex-trordi-ner'ri-ly.  The  "  sharp  percussion  which 
carries  the  voice  lightly  through  the  rest  of  the  word"  does  it  so 
lightly  that  some  of  the  syllables  are  partly  or  wholly  dropped. 
Try  to  say  in'ter-est-ing  with  a  single  accent  and  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  achieve  anything  better  than  intWest-ing,  three 
syllables  instead  of  four.  This  violation  of  dictionary  (dic'tion-ry 
or  dic'tion-er'ry?)  usage  is  as  bad  as  the  American  false  secondary 
accent.  Most  skilled  speakers  seem  to  prefer  the  former  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  however,  and  for  this  reason  students  should 
learn  to  recognize  uncalled-for  secondary  accents  and  to  avoid 
them.  All  the  syllables  can  be  vocalized,  after  a  little  careful 
practice. 

Recessive  Accent. — There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  English  accent, 
but  there  is  one  general  principle  which  is  worth  remembering. 
Webster  says: 

English  accent  is  recessive;  that  is,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
language  is  to  carry  the  chief  accent  back  toward  or  to  the  first  syllable. 
The  working  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  such  words  as  bal'-co-ny,  for- 
merly hal-cony;  con'fis-cate,  v.,  formerly,  and  still  by  some,  con-fis'cate, 
etc.  Often  the  struggle  between  this  principle  and  former  usage  is 
reflected  in  varying  present  usage,  as  in  ad'ver-tise  and  ad-ver-tise  , 
il  lus-trate  and  il-lus'trate,  etc. 

Almost  everybody  recognizes  this  tendency,  but  in  actual 
practice  there  is  great  confusion.  The  tendency  itself  is  not 
consistent  and  fails  to  function  when  it  is  most  commonly 
expected.  The  following  words  are  mispronounced  by  accenting 
the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second.  They  may  be  called 
exceptions  to  the  principle  of  recessive  accent. 


ab  do'  men 

clan  des'  tine 

in  qui'  ry 

re  me'  di  able 

ac  cli'  mate 

cog  no'  men 

ly  ce'  um 

re  search' 

ad  dress' 

con  do' lence 

mu  se'  um 

re  source' 

a  dept' 

de  feet' 

oc  cult' 

ro  bust' 

a  dult' 

de  tail' 

pre  ce'  dence 

ro  mance' 

al  ly' 

de  tour' 

pre  tense' 

rou  tine' 

an  tip'  o  des 

do  main' 

py  ram'  i  dal 

trous  seau' 

as  pir'  ant 

en  tire' 

re  cline' 

va  ga'  ry 

ca  16r' ic 

fl  nance' 

re  coil' 

Car  neg'  ie 

gri  mace' 

re  fut'  a  ble 
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Another  group  of 
the  second  syllable. 

ad'  mirable 
a'  lias 

com'  parable 
ab'  ject 
ad'  versary 
ap'  plicable 
brig'  and 
chas'  tisement 
com'  batant 
com'  promise 
con'  trary 
con'  strue 
con 'turnery 
con'  versant 
cor'  net 
dec'  ade 
def '  icit 


common  words  suffers  incorrect  accent  on 
Accent  these  on  the  first  syllable: 


des'  picable 
des'  ultory 
dis'  putant 
eq'  uipage 
ex' igency 
ex'  tant 
for'  midable 
gon'  dola 
har'  ass 
hos'  pitable 
im'  pious 
in'  famous 
in'  fluence 
in'  terested 
in'  teresting 
lam'  entable 
main'tenance 


ob'  durate 

ob'  ligatory 

or'  chestra 

o'  vert 

prec'  e  dent  (noun) 

pref '  erable 

pri'  marily 

rap'  me 

rep'  utable 

res'  pite 

syr'  inge 

the'  ater 

trav'  erse 

trib'  une 

ve'  hement 


Notice  that  some  words  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  when 
they  function  as  nouns,  and  on  the  second  when  they  are  verbs. 


Noun 

Verb 

Noun 

Verb 

ac'  cent 

ac  cent' 

prod'  uce 

pro  duce' 

an'  nex 

an  nex' 

prog'  ress 

pro  gress' 

con'  flict 

con  flict' 

proj'  ect 

pro  ject' 

con'  tent 

con  tent' 

pro'  test 

pro  test' 

con'  test 

con  test' 

re'  tail 

re  tail' 

con'  trast 

con  trast' 

sub'  ject 

sub  ject' 

per'  mit 

per  mit' 

sur'  vey 

sur  vey' 

Words  of  Two  Correct  Pronunciations. — When  a  word  has 
more  than  one  accepted  pronunciation,  choose  the  more  common 
usage.  Ad-ver'-tiz-ment  is  more  literary,  but  ad-ver-tize' -ment 
is  preferred  by  business  men  generally.  Although  eether  or 
eye-ther  is  correct,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  Irish 
professor  that  ayiher  will  do.  The  pronunciation  eether  is  much 
more  common  in  this  country  and  should  be  preferred  to  eye-ther, 
which  sounds  affected  to  most  hearers.  When  two  pronuncia- 
tions seem  equally  common,  no  problem  is  presented.  Apply  the 
principle  to  the  following  list : 


aggrandizement 
alternate 


extant 
illustrate 
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aspirant 

brusque 

brooch 

canteloupe 

chivalric 

confiscate 

contemplate 

contour 

debut 

decorous 

demonstrate 

dishabille 

envelope 

envoy 


infantile 

juvenile 

mama 

mercantile 

misconstrue 

orchestral 

papa 

patriot 

patron 

pianist 

prestige 

quinine 

reptile 

route 


Words  Frequently  Mispronounced. — The  following  are  fre- 
quently articulated  indistinctly  or  wrongly  pronounced.  Every 
student  should  study  the  diacritical  marks  in  the  dictionary 
until  he  knows  exactly  the  sounds  they  describe.  Read  the  pages 
in  the  front  of  the  dictionary  as  well  as  the  illustrations  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  Pronounce  the  whole  list  several  times  for 
exercise  in  clearness  and  correctness: 


accessorily 

ague 

architect 

accouter 

algebra 

artistically 

acoustics 

alma  mater 

attache 

acumen 

alpine 

au  revoir 

adagio 

altercation 

authoritatively 

adobe 

alternate 

automobile 

advertisement 

alternately 

automobilist 

aerial 

amenable 

aversion 

aeronaut 

angel 

avoirdupois 

aeroplane 

answer 

awry 

aesthetic 

anti 

auxiliary 

agenda 

apropos 

aye 

agile 

bacillus 

bison 

bovine 

bade 

bitumen 

Bowdoin 

bass 

bivouac 

braggadocio 

baton 

blancmange 

bravado 

bayou 

blatant 

breeches 

bestial 

bona  fide 

brochure 

betroth 

bouquet 

brogans 

biography 

bourgeois 

bronchial 
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broom 

buccaneer 

bulwark 

brougham 

buffet 

bureaucracy 

brusque 

cabal 

circuitous 

conjure 

caffeine 

civilization 

constable 

caisson 

Cincinnati 

consummate 

calliope 

clangor 

contumely 

carte  blanche 

clearly 

cornet 

casualty- 

clientele 

corral 

cayenne 

clique 

couchant 

cello 

clothes 

coupe 

cerements 

coadjutor 

coupon 

champion 

cognomen 

courteous 

charge  d'affaires 

coiffure 

courtesy 

char-woman 

column 

courtier 

chary- 

combatant 

covert 

chastisement 

comely 

creek 

chic 

commandant 

crept 

Chicago 

comptroller 

cuisine 

chimney- 

conduit 

culinary- 

chevalier 

connoisseur 

cupola 

circuit 

condolence 

cynosure 

dahlia 

demise 

different 

data 

demoniacal 

dilettante 

daughter 

demur 

direct 

deaf 

depths 

disciplinary 

decade 

deputy 

dishabille 

decollete 

desperado 

dishevel 

decrepit 

despicable 

dolorous 

defalcate 

diapason 

donkey 

deficit 

dietary 

drama 

demagogy 

dramatis  personae 

ecce  homo 

ennui 

every 

eczema 

en  route 

exacerbate 

edelweiss 

entente  cordiale 

excursion 

education 

equipage 

exemplary- 

egregious 

equitable 

exigency 

eleemosynary- 

era 

explicable 

elixir 

err 

exquisite 

embonpoint 

errata 

extempore 

enervate 

evening 

extraordinarily 

facade 

fetish 

flaccid 

facial 

fiance 

forehead 
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facile 

facsimile 

falcon 

family 

favorite 

February 

fecund 

Federalist 

gallery 

gape 

garrulous 

gazetteer 

genealogy 

genre 

genuine 

generic 


habeas  corpus 

habitue" 

harass 

haunt 

hearth 

hegira 

heinous 

idea 

ideal 

idealism 

ignoramus 

illustrate 

imagery 

imbroglio 

immediately 

immersion 

immobile 

imperturbable 

impious 

implacable 

importune 


jocund 
joust 


fiduciary 

Fiesole 

figure 

finale 

finance 

financier 

finis 


gesture 

ghoul 

gibberish 

gibbet 

gigantean 

gist 

goal 

Goethe 

gondola 

herculean 

heroine 

hiccough 

hoist 

horizon 

hospitable 

houri 

inaugurate 

incognito 

incommensurable 

incomparable 

indictment 

indigenous 

indisputable 

indissoluble 

inexorable 

inexplicable 

infamous 

infantile 

infinitesimal 

ingenue 

inhospitable 

jowl 

jugular 

Juliet 


fountain 

forum 

foyer 

fragile 

fragmentary 

fricassee 

from 

fungi 

government 

granary 

grandeur 

grandmother 

gratis 

grievous 

grimace 

gyroscope 


humble 

hydrangea 

hygiene 

hymeneal 

hypochondriacal 

hypocrisy 

hysterics 

inquiry 

insatiable 

interesting 

internecine 

inundate 

inure 

inveigle 

irascible 

irrefutable 

irrelevant 

irremediable 

irreparable 

irrevocable 

Italian 


justificatory 
juvenile 


kiln 


kitchen 
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laboratory 

legislature 

library 

lamentable 

leisure 

licorice 

laryngoscope 

length 

literature 

larynx 

leonine 

lithographer 

legend 

levantine 

livelong 

legislator 

liaison 

ludicrous 

maelstrom 

mediaeval 

misconstrue 

magazine 

mediocre 

momentous 

magi 

menagerie 

mountain 

magnesia 

menu 

mouths 

maintenance 

mercantile 

municipal 

mandamus 

mercury 

museum 

maniacal 

messrs. 

mustache 

massacre 

mineralogy 

mystery 

measure 

mischievous 

nadir 

nature 

nomenclature 

naive 

necromancy 

none 

nape 

negligee 

nonpareil 

naturalization 

New  Orleans 
nihilism 

nothing 

oaths 

often 

orchid 

obeisance 

oleomargarine 

ordeal 

occult 

only 

orthoepy 

office 

orchestra 

oust 

pasha 

Persia 

prestidigitateur 

pachyderm 

perspiration 

prestige 

padrone 

pharmaceutic 

presumptuous 

pall-mall 

pianist 

pretty 

panegyric 

piquant 

preventive 

papier-mache" 

placable 

prima  facie 

papyrus 

plagiarism 

process 

parabola 

plague 

prodigy 

parent 

plebeian 

program 

paresis 

plebiscite 

progress 

parliament 

poignant 

promulgate 

partner 

posse 

pronunciation 

pathos 

precedence 

psychiatrist 

patron 

precedent 

pumpkin 

pedagogy 

preface 

puerile 

Penelope 

premier 

punctilious 

peremptorily 

presage 
presentiment 

pyramidal 

quadrupedal 

quay 

qui  vive 

quarrel 

quietus 

quoit 
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rapine 

recourse 

research 

real 

recreant 

resource 

really 

refutable 

respite 

realization 

regatta 

retail 

recess 

regime 

revocable 

recitative 

rendezvous 

revolt 

recluse 

reparable 

ridiculous 

recognize 

reptile 

rinse 

reconnaissance 

requiem 

romance 

sabotage 

schism 

since 

saccharine 

seance 

sleek 

sacerdotal 

secretary 

slough 

sachem 

sects 

sobriquet 

sacrifice 

seismic 

sonorous 

sacrilegious 

semester 

sotto  voce 

saline 

senile 

sough 

salutary 

sequestrate 

spontaneity 

sanguine 

serpentine 

status 

sarsaparilla 

sesame 

strategic 

satiety 

several 

strategist 

satin 

short-lived 

subtle 

scallop 

shut 

succint 

scenic 

sinecure 
sine  die 

supererogatory 

tarpaulin 

thyme 

tremendous 

tenet 

tiara 

tribune 

terrible 

tiny 

truculent 

theatre 

tirade 
toward 

truths 

ultimatum 

untoward 

usurious 

unctuous 

usurp 

vagary 

victuals 

vise 

valet 

virago 

viva  voce 

variegate 

virile 

vizier 

vase 

virulent 

vizor 

vaudeville 

vis-a-vis 

vocable 

vehement 

vitamin 

voluntary 

wanderlust 

with 

won't 

was 

wont 

wrestle 

Xantippe 

Xavier 

xylophone 

yeast 

Yosemite 

youths 

zealot 

zoological 

zoology 
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Practice  the  following  sentences  until  the  correct  enunciation 
and  pronunciation  are  habitual  and  effortless. 

1.  What  did  you  say  to  the  fellow  in  the  wheel  chair? 

2.  I'm  going  to  get  a  newspaper  for  him. 

3.  Get  some  ice  cream  for  us  (not  sommice  cream  f'rus). 

4.  He  kept  his  hat  on  during  the  entire  performance. 

5.  The  inspector's  duty  was  to   go   through   the  factory   at   regular 
intervals. 

6.  Where  will  you  find  the  equal  of  Walt  Whitman? 

7.  Go  to  the  library  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

8.  I  recognized  him  in  spite  of  his  new  hat. 

9.  We  are  going  to  the  moving  pictures  in  the  Municipal  Building. 

10.  His  father  insists  that  his  new  suit  of  clothes  costs  too  much. 

11.  He  asked  if  liberty  was  encouraged  by  the  government. 

12.  I  am   (not  /  yam)  not  in  favor  of  cutting  down  the  old  elm   (not 
theeyold  ellum). 

13.  Literature  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  nature. 

14.  Modern  methods  are  not  always  brand-new. 

15.  Running  and  jumping,  and  singing  a  stupid  tune,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  potato  patch. 

16.  He  was  not  particular  about  making  accurate  reports. 

17.  Push  on !  (not  pushon)  There  is  water  just  ahead. 

18.  His  daughter  was  going  to  New  York  to  study  law. 

19.  Give  me  a  quart  of  milk. 

20.  The  student  helped  to  manufacture  the  new  tube  on  Tuesday. 

21.  I  had  to  (not  hadduh)  get  four  apples  for  her. 

22.  I  saw  him  take  one  whiff  of  the  cold  air  and  whisk  back  into  the 
house. 

23.  The  idea  of  his  going  to  ask  for  the  position ! 

24.  Because  of  the  length  of  his  history  lesson,  he  had  no  time  to  memorize 
his  poem. 

25.  He  did  his  Latin  with  his  fountain  pen. 

26.  The  cruel  government  brought  ruin  to  all. 

27.  Where  are  (not  wearuh)  my  gloves?     They're  up  (not  therrup)  on 
the  shelf. 

28.  I've  got  to  go  now.     I  want  to  hear  his  lecture  on  "Old  English." 

29.  There's  really  just  one  picture  that  everyone  will  recognize. 

30.  The  government  clerks  walked  and  talked  on  their  way  to   the 
diamond. 

31.  Many  of  them  saw  him  as  he  went  out  on  the  lawn. 

32.  What  would  have  become  of  them ! 

33.  He  ought  to  be  sure  it's  just  the  right  thing  to  do. 

34.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

35.  America  and  her  allies  had  to  fight  for  freedom. 

36.  That's  the  question  that  really  troubles  him. 

37.  Just  which  one  he  wants,  I  don't  know. 

38.  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
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39.  He  made  inquiry  about  the  vaudeville  show  in  the  new  theatre. 

40.  He  had  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  American  literature. 

41.  My  weak  words  have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire. 

42.  Thou  wouldst  not  play  false  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

The  following  passage  from  Southey's  "The  Cataract  of 
Lodore"  cures  many  students  of  the  habit  of  dropping  the  g 
in  words  that  end  in  ing.  The  selection  is  almost  ideal  for 
practice  in  energetic  attack,  distinctness,  and  precision.  It 
makes  unusual  demands  on  breath  support  and  voice  production : 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 

Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  wringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound: 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in; 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore, 
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For  improving  pronunciation  and  enlarging  vocabulary  there 
is  no  better  practice  than  reading  aloud  passages  from  the  best 
authors.  Give  adequate  study  to  the  unfamiliar  words  before 
you  read  the  following  selections  to  your  listeners: 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the 
soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise.  I 
would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant.  It  out- 
herods  Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor. 
Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature.  For  any 
thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allow- 
ance o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

Shakespeaee,  "Hamlet." 

One  of  the  carronades  of  the  battery,  a  twenty-four  pounder,  had  got 
loose. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  ocean  accidents.  Nothing 
more  terrible  can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  open  sea  and  under  full  sail. 

A  gun  that  breaks  its  moorings  becomes  suddenly  some  indescribable 
supernatural  beast.  It  is  a  machine  which  transforms  itself  into  a 
monster.  This  mass  turns  upon  its  wheels,  has  the  rapid  movements 
of  a  billiard-ball;  rolls  with  the  rolling,  pitches  with  the  pitching;  goes, 
comes,  pauses,  seems  to  meditate;  resumes  its  course,  rushes  along  the 
ship  from  end  to  end  like  an  arrow,  circles  about,  springs  aside,  evades, 
rears,  breaks,  kills,  exterminates.     It  is  a  battering-ram  which  assaults 
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a  wall  at  its  own  caprice.  Moreover,  the  battering  ram  is  metal,  the 
wall  wood.  It  is  the  entrance  of  matter  into  liberty.  One  might  say- 
that  this  eternal  slave  avenges  itself.  It  seems  as  if  the  power  of  evil 
hidden  in  what  we  call  inanimate  objects  finds  a  vent  and  bursts  sud- 
denly out.  It  has  an  air  of  having  lost  patience,  of  seeking  some  fierce, 
obscure  retribution;  nothing  more  inexorable  than  this  rage  of  the 
inanimate.  The  mad  mass  has  the  bounds  of  a  panther,  the  weight 
of  the  elephant,  the  agility  of  the  mouse,  the  obstinacy  of  the  ass,  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  surge,  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  deafness  of  the 
tomb.  It  weighs  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  it  rebounds  like  a  child's 
ball.  Its  flight  is  a  wild  whirl  abruptly  cut  at  right  angles.  What  is  to 
be  done?  How  to  end  this?  A  tempest  ceases,  a  cyclone  passes,  a 
wind  falls,  a  broken  mast  is  replaced,  a  leak  is  stopped,  a  fire  dies  out, 
but  how  to  control  this  enormous  brute  of  bronze?  In  what  way  can 
one  attack  it? 

You  can  make  a  mastiff  hear  reason,  astound  a  bull,  fascinate  a  boa, 
frighten  a  tiger,  soften  a  lion;  but  there  is  no  resource  with  that  monster 
— a  cannon  let  loose.  You  cannot  kill  it — it  is  dead;  at  the  same  time 
it  lives.     It  lives  with  a  sinister  life  bestowed  on  it  by  infinity. 

Victor  Hugo,  "  Ninety-Three." 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy 
task.  I  freely  confess  it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system 
of  this  kind;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint  after  the 
offense;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded 
that,  of  course,  we  must  gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we 
may  certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is  often 
more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate 
power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I  consider  that  we  have  colonies 
for  no  purpose  but  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  under- 
standing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable  in  order  to 
keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  old  and,  as 
I  thought,  exploded  problem  of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its 
subjects  into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  completed 
your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature  still  proceeds  in  her  ordin- 
ary course;  and  that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery;  and  that 
there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortunes  of  all  states  when  they  who  are 
too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prosperity  may  be  strong  enough  to 
complete  your  ruin.  Spoliatis  arma  super  sunt.  The  temper  and 
character  which  prevail  in  our  colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by 
any  human  art.     We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce 
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people  and  persuade  them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which 
they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale  would  detect  the  disposition; 
your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the  unfittest  person 
on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into  slavery. 

Edmund  Burke,  "  Speech  on  Conciliation." 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  cowardly  and  prudential  prov- 
erbs. The  sentiments  of  a  man  while  he  is  full  of  ardour  and  hope  are 
to  be  received,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  qualification.  But  when  the 
same  person  has  ignominiously  failed  and  begins  to  eat  up  his  words,  he 
should  be  listened  to  like  an  oracle.  Most  of  our  pocket  wisdom  is 
conceived  for  the  use  of  mediocre  people,  to  discourage  them  from 
ambitious  attempts,  and  generally  console  them  in  their  mediocrity. 
And  since  mediocre  people  constitute  the  bulk  of  humanity,  this  is  no 
doubt  very  properly  so.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  sort  of 
proposition  is  any  less  true  than  the  other,  or  that  Icarus  is  not  to  be 
more  praised,  and  perhaps  more  envied,  than  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett  the 
Successful  Merchant.  The  one  is  dead,  to  be  sure,  while  the  other  is 
still  in  his  counting-house  counting  out  his  money;  and  doubtless  this  is 
a  consideration.  But  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  some  bold  and  mag- 
nanimous sayings  common  to  high  races  and  natures,  which  set  forth 
the  advantage  of  the  losing  side,  and  proclaim  it  better  to  be  a  dead  lion 
than  a  living  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  how  the  mediocrities  reconcile 
such  sayings  with  their  proverbs.  According  to  the  latter,  every  lad 
who  goes  to  sea  is  an  egregious  ass;  never  to  forget  your  umbrella  through 
a  long  life  would  seem  a  higher  and  wiser  flight  of  achievement  than  to 
go  smiling  to  the  stake;  and  so  long  as  you  are  a  bit  of  a  coward  and 
inflexible  in  money  matters,  you  fulfil  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "Crabbed  Age  and  Youth." 

Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of  his  Greatness;  it  is 
because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot 
quite  bury  under  the  Finite.  Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers  and 
Upholsterers  and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undertake,  in  joint- 
stock  company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  Happy?  They  cannot  accom- 
plish it,  above  an  hour  or  two;  for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  soul  quite 
other  than  his  Stomach;  and  would  require,  if  you  consider  it,  for  his 
permanent  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no  more, 
and  no  less:  God's  infinite  Universe  altogether  to  himself,  therein  to 
enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Oceans  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  a  Throat  like  that  of  Ophiuhus:  speak  not  of  them;  to  the  infinite 
Shoeblack  they  are  as  nothing.     No  sooner  is  your  ocean  filled,  than  he 
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grumbles  that  it  might  have  been  of  better  vintage.  Try  him  with  half 
of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence,  he  sets  to  quarrelling  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  other  half,  and  declares  himself  the  most  maltreated  of 
men. — Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in  our  sunshine:  it  is  even,  as  I  said, 
the  Shadow  of  Ourselves. 

But  the  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat  thus.  By  certain 
valuations  and  averages,  of  our  own  striking,  we  come  upon  some  sort 
of  average,  terrestrial  lot;  this  we  fancy  belongs  to  us  by  nature,  and  of 
indefeasible  right.  It  is  simple  payment  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts; 
requires  neither  thanks  nor  complaint :  only  such  overplus  as  there  may 
be  do  we  account  Happiness;  any  deficit,  again,  is  Misery.  Now  con- 
sider that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  own  deserts  ourselves,  and  what 
a  fund  of  Self-conceit  there  is  in  each  of  us, — do  you  wonder  that  the 
balance  should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and  many  a  Blockhead  cry: 
See  there,  what  a  payment;  was  ever  worthy  gentleman  so  used  .  .  . 
I  tell  thee,  Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Vanity;  of  what  thou  fanciest 
those  same  deserts  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be 
hanged  (as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot: 
fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a 
luxury  to  die  in  hemp. 

So  true  it  is,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  Fraction  of  Life  can  be  increased 
in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Numerator  as  by  lessening 
your  Denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  Algebra  deceive  me,  Unity  itself 
divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity.  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero, 
then;  thou  hast  the  world  under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  Wisest  of  our 
time  write:  "It  is  only  with  Renunciation  (Entsagen)  that  Life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

I  asked  myself :  What  is  this  that,  ever  since  earliest  years,  thou  hast 
been  fretting  and  fuming,  and  lamenting  and  self -tormenting,  on  account 
of?  Say  it  in  a  word:  is  it  not  because  thou  art  not  Happy?  Because 
the  THOU  (Sweet  gentleman)  is  not  sufficiently  honoured,  nourished, 
soft-bedded,  and  lovingly  cared  for?  Foolish  soul!  What  Act  of 
Legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  Happy?  A  little  while  ago 
thou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all.  What  if  thou  wert  born  and  predestined 
not  to  be  Happy,  but  to  be  Unhappy!  Art  thou  nothing  other  than  a 
Vulture,  then,  that  fliest  through  the  Universe  seeking  after  somewhat 
to  eat;  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion  enough  is  not  given  thee? 
Close  thy  Byron;  Open  thy  Goethe. 

" Es  leuchtet  mir  ein,  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it!"  cries  he  elsewhere:  there 
is  in  man  a  Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness:  he  can  do  without  Happi- 
ness, and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness!  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth 
this  same  Higher  that  sages  and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the  Priest,  in 
all  times,  have  spoken  and  suffered;  bearing  testimony,  through  life  and 
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through  death,  of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  Man,  and  how  in  the  Godlike 
only  has  he  Strength  and  Freedom? 

Thomas  Carlyle,  "  Sartor  Resartus." 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  winddriveth 
away 

Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous:  but  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish. 

Psalm  1. 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 

Boldly  by  battery  besiege  Belgrade; 

Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 

Deal  devastation's  dire  destructive  doom; 

Ev'ry  endeavor  engineers  essay, 

For  fame,  for  freedom,  fight,  fierce,  furious  fray. 

Gen'rals  'gainst  gen'rals  grapple, — gracious  God! 

How  honors  Heav'n  heroic  hardihood! 

Infuriate,  indiscriminate  in  ill, 

Just  Jesus,  instant  innocence  instill! 

Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kindred  kindred  kill. 

Labor  low  levels  longest,  loftiest  lines; 

Men  march  'midst  mounds,  motes,  mountains,  murd'rous  mines. 

Now  noisy,  noxious  numbers  notice  nought, 

Of  outward  obstacles  o'ercoming  ought; 

Poor  patriots  perish,  persecution's  pest! 

Quite  quiet  Quakers  "Quarter,  quarter"  quest; 

Reason  returns,  religion,  right,  redounds, 

Suwarrow  stop  such  sanguinary  sounds! 

Truce  to  thee,  Turkey,  terror  to  thy  train! 

Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine! 

Vanish  vile  vengeance,  vanish  victory  vain! 

Why  wish  we  warfare?  wherefore  welcome  won 

Xerxes,  Xantippus,  Xavier,  Xenophon? 

Yield,  ye  young  Yaghier  yeomen,  yield  your  yell! 
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Zimmerman's,  Zoroaster's,  Zeno's  zeal 
Again  attract;  arts  against  arms  appeal. 
All,  all  ambitious  aims,  avaunt,  away! 
Et  caetera,  et  caetera,  et  caetera. 

Anonymous, 

"  Alliteration,  or  the  Siege  of  Belgrade." 

From  Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 

"Nearly  always,"  declared  Voltaire,  "the  things  a  writer  says 
are  less  striking  than  the  way  he  puts  them;  for  men  in  general 
have  much  the  same  ideas  about  the  matters  that  form  the  stock 
in  trade  of  all.  It  is  the  expression,  the  style,  that  makes  all  the 
difference:  Without  style  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  single  good 
work  in  any  form  of  eloquence  or  poetry." 

Many  concede  that  style  is  a  very  practical  matter  in  clothing, 
automobiles,  golf,  efficiency  systems  and  other  instruments  of 
human  use,  but  they  think  of  style  in  language  as  " literary," 
"ar-tistic,"  " fancy"  and  somewhat  seductive  stuff  that  is  seldom 
sufficiently  truthful  or  relevant.  The  common  description  of  style 
as  the  " dress  of  thought"  implies  in  this  day  of  undress  and  infor- 
mality an  unnecessary  and  distasteful  preening  and  decoration. 
This  is  natural  enough,  too,  because  we  have  so  often  discovered 
the  hollowness  behind  the  impressive  front,  the  trivial  ideas  in 
the  glittering  display  of  words.  But  this  inappropriate  and 
deceitful  dress  is  only  bad  style. 

Life,  Not  Dress. — Style  has  a  function  as  well  as  an  appearance. 
It  is  simply  the  better  way  of  doing  things,  and  in  language  it  is 
the  more  effective  way  of  communicating  and  fixing  thought. 
George  Henry  Lewes  put  it  this  way: 

Had  there  been  a  clear  understanding  of  Style  as  the  living  body  of 
thought,  and  not  its  " dress,"  which  might  be  more  or  less  ornamental, 
the  error  I  am  noticing  would  not  have  spread  so  widely.  But,  naturally, 
when  men  regarded  the  grace  of  style  as  mere  grace  of  manner,  and  not 
as  the  delicate  precision  giving  form  and  relief  to  matter — as  mere  orna- 
ment, stuck  on  to  arrest  incurious  eyes,  and  not  as  effective  expression — 
their  sense  of  the  deeper  value  of  matter  made  them  despise  such  aid. 
A  clearer  conception  would  have  rectified  this  error.  The  matter  is 
confluent  with  the  manner;  and  only  through  the  style  can  thought 
reach  the  reader's  mind.  If  the  manner  is  involved,  awkward,  abrupt, 
obscure,  the  reader  will  either  be  oppressed  with  a  confused  sense  of 
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cumbrous  material  which  awaits  an  artist  to  give  it  shape,  or  he  will  have 
the  labor  thrown  upon  him  of  extricating  the  material  and  reshaping 
it  in  his  own  mind. 

Clearness. — The  words  of  a  speech  may  be  simple  enough,  but 
the  meaning  may  still  be  obscure.  The  clue  to  the  whole  thing  is 
often  buried  in  a  mass  of  tedious  detail.  The  speaker  cannot  be 
clear  until  he  answers  the  questions :  What  lack  of  experience  or 
information  may  prevent  my  audience  from  giving  the  necessary 
attention?  How  can  I  select  and  arrange  and  compare  these 
ideas  with  something  familiar?  How  can  I  condense  and  simplify 
them?  How  can  I  bring  a  generality  to  life?  Sometimes 
there  is  the  more  difficult  matter  of  surmounting  or  removing 
prejudice  and  error.  Planning  is  a  great  help,  but  it  must  not 
be  done  before  getting  specifications  from  the  customer — the 
audience.     In  " Letters  and  Social  Aims"  Emerson  says: 

Eloquence  is  the  power  to  translate  a  truth  into  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak.  He  who  would  convince 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dunderhead  of  any  truth  which  Dunderhead  does  not 
see,  must  be  a  master  of  his  art.  Declamation  is  common;  but  such 
possession  of  thought  as  is  here  required,  such  practical  chemistry  as 
the  conversion  of  a  truth  written  in  God's  language  into  a  truth  in 
Dunderhead's  language,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cogent  weapons 
that  is  forged  in  the  shop  of  the  Divine  Artificer. 

Sincerity. — The  ancient  Greeks  left  us  a  pretty  complete  body 
of  theory,  practice  and  advice  in  all  the  arts.  They  liked  to  talk, 
and  their  lawyers  and  politicians  developed  an  astonishing  skill 
in  argument  and  appeal.  The  teachers  of  rhetoric  (from  rhetor, 
orator)  charged  fabulous  prices  and  got  them.  But  this  zeal  for 
winning  decisions  from  juries  and  voters  was  not  always  accom- 
panied by  as  great  a  zeal  for  truthtelling,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  cynics  had  a  very  modern  attitude  toward  the  spell- 
binders. Plato,  wise  and  aloof,  smiled  sadly  at  the  orators 
who  "go  ringing  on  in  long  harangues,  like  brazen  pots  which, 
when  struck,  continue  to  sound  till  a  hand  is  put  upon  them."1 

Socrates  was  not  too  old  to  be  charged  with  "denying  the  gods 
and  corrupting  the  young,"  and  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  The 
first  words  of  his  defense  (here  given  in  a  somewhat  clumsy 

1  Quoted  from  "The  Story  of  Philosophy,"  by  Will  Durant. 
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translation  of  his  homely,  racy  Greek)  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
style : 

I  know  not,  0  Athenians,  how  far  you  have  been  influenced  by  my 
accusers;  for  my  part,  in  listening  to  them  I  almost  forgot  myself,  so 
plausible  were  their  arguments;  however,  so  to  speak,  they  have  said 
nothing  true.  But  of  the  many  falsehoods  which  they  uttered  I  won- 
dered at  one  of  them  especially,  that  in  which  they  said  you  ought  to  be 
on  your  guard  lest  you  should  be  deceived  by  me,  as  being  eloquent  in 
speech.  For  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  being  forthwith  convicted 
by  me  in  fact,  when  I  shall  show  that  I  am  not  by  any  means  eloquent, 
this  seemed  to  me  the  most  shameless  thing  in  them,  unless  indeed  they 
call  him  eloquent  who  speaks  the  truth. 

For,  if  they  mean  this,  then  I  would  allow  that  I  am  an  orator,  but 
not  after  their  fashion;  for  they,  as  I  affirm,  have  said  nothing  true;  but 
from  me  you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth.  Not  indeed,  Athenians,  argu- 
ments, highly  wrought,  as  theirs  were,  with  choice  phrases  and  expres- 
sions, nor  adorned,  but  you  shall  hear  a  speech  uttered  without 
premeditation,  in  such  words  as  first  present  themselves.  For  I  am  con- 
fident that  what  I  say  will  be  just,  and  let  none  of  you  expect  otherwise; 
for  surely  it  would  not  become  my  time  of  life  to  come  before  you  like 
a  youth  with  a  got-up  speech. 

Above  all  things,  therefore,  I  beg  and  implore  this  of  you,  0  Athenians, 
if  you  hear  me  defending  myself  in  the  same  language  as  that  in  which 
I  am  accustomed  to  speak  both  in  the  forum  at  the  counters,  where 
many  of  you  have  heard  me,  and  elsewhere,  not  to  be  surprised  or  dis- 
turbed on  this  account.  For  the  case  is  this:  I  now  for  the  first  time 
come  before  a  court  of  justice,  though  more  than  seventy  years  old;  I 
am,  therefore,  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  language  here.  As,  then,  if  I 
were  really  a  stranger,  you  would  have  pardoned  me  if  I  spoke  in  the 
language  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  so  now  I  ask 
this  of  you  as  an  act  of  justice,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  disregard  the  man- 
ner of  my  speech,  for  perhaps  it  may  be  somewhat  worse,  and  perhaps 
better,  and  to  consider  this  only,  and  to  give  your  attention  to  this, 
whether  I  speak  what  is  just  or  not. 

Socrates  asked  to  be  excused  because  he  had  not  the  style  his 
audience  was  accustomed  to.  He  knew  that  this  style  was 
efficient  because  he  had  so  often  seen  it  get  the  desired  results. 
It  captivated  with  story  and  drama,  it  bewitched  with  splendor, 
it  satisfied  the  reason  with  plausible  argument.  Centuries 
later  it  flowered  in  Cicero,  and  it  has  had  a  luxuriant  growth 
ever  since.     It  survives  chiefly  in  its  worst  defect,  even  though 
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more   and   more  listeners  are  aware  of  it.     The  truth  is  not 
sufficiently  in  it. 

There  is  no  good  style  without  sincerity,  and  Socrates  radiates 
that  at  once.  The  listener  is  moved  by  the  air  of  honesty 
that  comes  from  the  bearing  and  the  language  of  the  speaker. 
A  beautiful  style  may  produce  it  as  well  as  a  plain.  But 
times  change  and  tastes  change  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
taste  among  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  when  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  show  of  words  and  suspect  that  there  is  more 
virtuosity  than  virtue  in  the  speaker,  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is 
amusement  of  a  sort.  We  are  often,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
plexed by  a  vague  feeling  that  a  speaker  is  more  sincere  than  he 
sounds.  He  lacks  a  little  daring  and  originality.  He  will  not 
be  himself.  He  is  giving  sentiments  and  diction  that  he  thinks 
are  appropriate,  but  that  are  only  a  feeble  imitation  of  some- 
thing that  may  have  been  good.  Lewes  hits  off  this  poor  fellow 
with  remarkable  precision: 

Even  truthful  and  modest  men  will  sometimes  violate  the  rule  (of 
sincerity)  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  being  eloquent  by  means  of  the  dict- 
ion of  eloquence  ....  There  are  certain  views  .  .  .  which  readily  lend 
themselves  to  eloquence,  because  eloquent  men  have  written  largely  on 
them,  and  the  temptation  to  secure  this  facile  effect  often  seduces  men  to 
advocate  these  views,  in  preference  to  views  they  really  see  to  be  more 
rational.  That  this  eloquence  at  second  hand  is  but  feeble  in  its  effect, 
does  not  restrain  others  from  repeating  it.  Experience  never  seems  to 
teach  them  that  grand  speech  comes  only  from  grand  thoughts,  passion- 
ate speech  from  passionate  emotions.  The  pomp  and  roll  of  words, 
the  trick  of  phrase,  the  rhythm  and  the  gesture  of  an  orator,  may  all 
be  imitated,  but  not  his  eloquence.  No  man  was  ever  eloquent  by 
trying  to  be  eloquent,  but  only  by  being  so. 

Sound  versus  Sense. — Gladstone  was,  without  question,  one 
of  the  best  speakers  of  his  day.  It  was  said  he  could  tell  an 
absorbing  story  about  the  details  of  a  budget,  make  a  collection 
of  figures  so  eloquent  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  listen 
for  hours,  unwearied.  But  every  good  speaker,  especially  if  he 
speaks  as  often  as  Gladstone  did,  will  occasionally  run  to  excess. 
Disraeli,  his  chief  opponent,  once  struck  at  him  wittily  in  this 
comment: 
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A  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity. 

In  Gladstone's  case  it  was  probably  the  profusion  of  ideas,  the 
failure  to  select  and  eliminate,  that  sometimes  jammed  the 
speech  and  impeded  the  swift  and  orderly  flow  of  significant 
details.  Most  speakers  show  this  verbosity,  however,  in  an 
attempt  to  obscure  their  lack  of  ideas.  Or  the  ideas  may  seem  a 
bit  uninspiring  in  their  native  simplicity  and  freshness,  so  they 
are  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  stale  finery — ''glittering  generalities," 
pompous  platitudes  and  sonorous  reverberations  that  roll  out 
over  the  audience  in  thunderous  ponderosity.  Now  there  is 
no  denying  the  impressiveness  of  majestic,  mouth-filling  words, 
but  they  are  forceful  only  when  they  are  used  sparingly  and  to 
clothe  appropriate  ideas.  Otherwise  they  soon  degenerate  into 
" sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

The  following  passage  is  typical  of  the  " silver-tongued  orator." 
It  revels  in  rhythm  and  ecstatic  effusion,  and  induces  in  the 
speaker  and  in  part  of  the  audience  a  vague  emotion  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  prayer  or  a  chant.  The  absence  of  specific  ideas  and 
the  accumulation  of  stock  phrases  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  passes  of  the  hypnotist.  The  suggestion  is  somewhat 
soporific : 

Once  again  humanity  stands  at  the  cross  roads  of  history.  Civiliza- 
tion demands  that  war  cease.     The  world  has  passed  through  a  crisis. 

This  is  educational  week.  Its  object  is  obvious;  its  need  is  impera- 
tive. The  general  field  of  education  is  beyond  my  ability  to  treat 
adequately  by  either  pen  or  speech.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to,  I 
have  not  come  here  tonight  to  speak  of  abstract  Americanism.  Briefly, 
I  shall  talk  of  the  practical  things  of  life,  of  the  things  by  which  we  live, 
of  the  material  shades  of  our  lofty  ideals,  of  that  life  into  which  God  sent 
man  when  he  said,  "You  shall  earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow";  of  the  life  our  fathers  lived,  and  which  they  had  in  mind  when 
they  declared  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  they  knew 
that  if  men  were  to  be  happy  they  must  pursue  it,  they  must  work  for  it, 
they  must  be  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Simplicity. — Out  of  the  principle  of  sincerity,  or  naturalness,  we 
easily  derive  another.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  different  view  of  the 
same  thing.  How  simple,  and  how  eloquent,  is  Socrates'  shrewd 
and  fatherly  remark,  "  Surely  it  would  not  become  my  time  of 
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life  to  come  before  you  like  a  youth  with  a  got-up  speech."  It 
has  also  a  humorous  familiarity  that  is  devastating  to  pretentious- 
ness. "He  who  would  be  powerful,"  says  Emerson,  "must 
have  the  terrible  gift  of  familiarity, — Mirabeau,  Chatham,  Fox, 
Burke,  O'Connell,  Patrick  Henry;  and  among  writers,  Swift, 
DeFoe,  and  Carlyle."  And  a  little  later  in  his  essay  on  "Art 
and  Criticism"  he  adds: 

Speak  with  the  vulgar,  think  with  the  wise.  See  how  Plato  managed 
it,  with  an  imagination  so  gorgeous,  and  a  taste  so  patrician,  that  Jove, 
if  he  had  descended,  was  to  speak  in  his  style.  Into  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  Academy,  he  introduces  the  low-born  Socrates,  reliev- 
ing the  purple  diction  by  his  perverse  talk,  his  gallipots,  and  cook,  and 
trencher,  and  cart-wheels — and  steadily  kept  this  coarseness  to  flavor  a 
dish  else  too  luscious.  Everybody  knows  the  points  in  which  the  mob 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Academy,  and  able  men  have  known  how  to 
import  the  petulance  of  the  street  into  correct  discourse. 

Our  age  is  more  plain-spoken  than  most  earlier  ones  and  may 
seem  to  need  little  encouragement  in  this  direction.  The  word 
familiarity  often  implies  offensiveness,  too  much  familiarity. 
We  sometimes  hear  from  the  platform  "the  petulance  of  the 
street"  without  its  concomitant  "correct  discourse."  What 
Emerson  had  in  mind  is  a  sturdy  practicality  that  often  escapes 
a  man  in  the  study.  He  goes  "literary"  or  "oratorical"  and 
misses  fundamental  contacts  with  his  audience.  Thoreau,  one 
of  our  earlier  "debunkers,"  offers  this  advice: 

The  necessity  of  labor  and  conversation  with  many  men  and  things, 
to  the  scholar,  is  rarely  well  remembered;  steady  labor  with  the  hands, 
which  engrosses  the  attention  also,  is  unquestionably  the  best  method 
of  removing  palaver  and  sentimentality  out  of  one's  style,  both  of 
speaking  and  writing. 

Conciseness. — A  fundamental  test  of  the  artist  is  rigorous 
selection,  the  discipline  of  striking  out  unnecessary  words. 
Most  speakers  are  garrulous  because  they  have  no  trained  sense 
of  discrimination.  Not  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  dry, 
unimaginative  brevity.  A  speech  two  hours  long  or  a  book  of  a 
thousand  pages  may  be  concise.  Everything  in  it  may  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  a  livelier 
interest  and  finer  appreciation.  Conversely,  a  five-minute 
talk  may  be  a  verbose  thing  in  need  of  much  cutting.     An  old 
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verse  of  Hesiod's  has  been  the  text  of  innumerable  critics: 
" Fools,  they  did  not  know  that  half  was  better  than  the  whole." 
The  French  have  paraphrased  it  into  the  axiom,  "The  secret  of 
boring  you  is  that  of  telling  everything."  We  must  expect  more 
diffuseness  and  wastage  and  meaningless  commonplace  in  speak- 
ing than  in  writing  because  the  speaker  has  to  compose  his 
sentences  without  the  writer's  opportunity  for  revision.  Write 
speeches,  not  to  memorize  them,  but  to  study  form  and  to 
encourage  the  omission  of  much  which  in  this  "private  showing" 
will  reveal  itself  as  just  words.  Take  something  for  granted. 
An  audience  can  take  a  hint  and  likes  to.  Sentences  should 
tempt  us  to  rewrite  them.  Reading  them  aloud  usually  dis- 
closes the  false  rhythm  or  the  lack  of  conversational  ease. 
The  true  familiarity  is  not,  as  a  rule,  as  artless  as  it  seems. 
Many  a  sharp-shooting  phrase  is  thought  out,  or  written 
out,  before  it  is  spoken  with  a  charming  casualness  from  the 
platform.  Many  of  our  college  presidents  are  speakers  of 
distinction  because  they  have  written  a  great  deal  and  have 
formed  the  habit  of  searching  persistently  for  the  right  word 
or  the  right  combination  of  words,  and  of  omitting  many  that 
at  first  looked  good.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce, 
Glenn  Frank,  John  A.  Alderman,  to  cite  a  few,  are  models  of  the 
best  style  of  our  day. 

Unnecessary  Explanations  or  Reviews. — There  can  be  little 
energy,  little  fire,  in  a  talk  that  is  clogged  with  dead  wood  or 
ashes.  Be  vigilant  about  surplusage.  Fat  is  no  better  for  the 
speech  than  for  the  man.  Do  not  bore  your  audience,  for 
instance,  by  telling  what  you  are  going  to  do.  The  following 
beginning  dispels  illusion  and  suspense.  It  delays  the  real 
beginning,  annoys  the  audience  with  slow  and  dull  explanation  of 
what  is  already  known  or  need  not  be  known  or  is  better  not  dis- 
closed until  later: 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloth.  I  shall  take  you  through  the  process  of  cleaning  the  wool, 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving  it.  I  shall  tell  you  something  about  the 
designing,  about  the  dyeing  and  finishing. 

This  introduction  would  drive  out  any  listener  who  was  not 
too  far  front  to  be  deterred  by  the  speaker's  eye. 
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Could  anything  be  more  discouraging  than  this  next 
introduction? 

Before  reporting  on  athletic  activities  and  developments  among  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  .  .  . 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  audience  did  not  want  it  was 
history,  especially  history  with  which  all  were  familiar  and  a 
recital  of  which  could  contribute  nothing  to  immediate  problems 
or  interests.  The  speaker  postpones  his  professed  subject, 
reporting  on  developments  of  the  past  year,  and  makes  an  irrele- 
vant introduction  to  his  introduction. 

Get  on  with  your  story.  There  is  something  exasperating  in 
this  roundabout,  sauntering,  cautious  or  dilatory  manner. 

Concreteness. — Ideas,  no  matter  how  potent  their  possibilities, 
are  pale  and  anaemic  things  until  they  are  energized  by  the 
images  that  move  men.  A  generality  or  an  abstraction  means 
nothing  until  it  is  linked  with  a  specific  situation  or  example. 
Interest  insists  on  a  procession  of  pictures.  The  principle  of 
variety  cautions  the  speaker  against  too  many  of  the  same  kind. 
Not  all  audiences  or  all  ideas  require  much  amplification,  but  the 
marching  on  from  point  to  point  still  calls  for  banners  and  music. 
Everybody  still  wants  to  see,  hear,  taste,  touch  or  smell  and  must 
have  some  definite  piece  of  life  and  movement  to  carry  him  along 
the  river  of  thought.  Few  of  us  get  enough  profit  out  of  talks 
that  are  impersonal  directions,  or  information,  or  advice.  The 
alert  speaker  is  continually  saying,  in  effect:  "This  may  seem 
simple,  or  commonplace,  or  far-fetched,  or  not  important  to  you, 
but  here  is  a  case  that  you  may  examine  for  yourselves."  A 
story,  a  hunt,  suspense — and  the  audience  pulls  itself  together. 

Charles  F.  Kettering,  president  of  the  General  Motors  Research 
Corporation,  in  addressing  the  senior  class  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity had  the  difficult  problem  of  interesting  young  men  in  a  little 
more  advice.  His  general  ideas  were  of  the  kind  they  had  heard 
often  enough  from  intelligent  and  experienced  elders.  But  the 
style  made  a  difference.  The  profusion  of  incidents  and  situa- 
tions from  active  business  life  gave  vitality  to  commonplaces,  and 
informed  the  whole  talk  with  a  colorful  drama  that  easily  swept 
through  indifference  and  cynicism. 
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Mr.  Kettering  made  the  observation,  for  instance,  that  "the 
only  hard  problem  you  will  ever  strike  is  the  one  you  don't  know 
how  to  solve.  If  you  knew  how  to  solve  it,  it  wouldn't  be  a  hard 
problem."  Standing  alone  this  remark  is  either  too  simple  or 
too  cryptic.     The  speaker  goes  at  once  to  the  illuminating  story. 

That  was  illustrated  one  time  for  me.  A  friend  in  the  steel  business 
who  always  sends  me  samples  of  new  kinds  of  steel,  sent  me  a  little 
sample  of  a  very  special  material.  I  turned  it  over,  purely  by  accident, 
to  the  foreman  in  the  machine  shop,  and  told  him  to  drill  it  out  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  metallurgical  department  and  have  it  analyzed.  Shortly 
after  that  I  saw  him,  and  I  said,  "Did  you  turn  that  sample  over  to 
the  metallurgical  department?"  He  said,  "They  couldn't  drill  that 
at  all;  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  drill  it."  I  asked  him,  "Did 
you  try  a  diamond  point  drill  on  it?"  He  said,  "No,"  and  I  told  him  to 
try  that,  and  he  drilled  it.  He  told  me  something  that  wasn't  so;  he 
told  me  that  steel  was  too  hard  to  drill,  and  that  wasn't  the  case  at  all. 
The  steel  was  what  it  was.  It  was  the  drill  that  was  too  soft.  That 
was  the  whole  difficulty.  Every  time  a  hard  job  comes  along,  you  will 
know  it  is  a  case  of  a  soft  drill.  The  job  is  what  it  is.  You  can't  change 
the  job. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Kettering  tackled  another  old  idea.  He  said, 
"The  opinion  of  everything  has  changed,  and  is  changing,  and 
that  is  all  right.  You  cannot  stop  things  from  being  different, 
because  of  that  one  fact  alone.  Values  do  not  exist  inherently 
in  things  at  all."  The  listener  thinks,  "Well,  that's  so,  but  it's 
not  very  exciting.  Why  bother  about  it."  But  the  speaker 
knows  better  than  to  leave  it  there.  He  sharpens  the  point  and 
drives  it  home  with  this: 

We  realized  that  last  year.  In  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of  open- 
mindedness  from  the  standpoint  of  change,  we  said,  ''Let's  take  the  most 
perfect  automobile  that  has  ever  been  built  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
put  it  here  in  a  glass  case  where  we  can  all  see  it,  and  so  it  can  never  be 
changed  in  any  of  its  physical  characteristics,  and  let's  assume,  we  will 
say,  that  that  automobile  is  worth  $2,000.  Let's  get  one  of  these  fine 
lettering  experts  to  write  in  gold  on  a  plate  and  say  it  has  been  appraised 
by  all  of  this  group  as  the  finest  product  of  its  kind  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  the  money,  and  put  that  plate  inside  the 
case.  Now  in  a  year  let's  come  back  and  look  at  that  same  automobile. 
We  will  say,  'Well,  that's  not  so  good,'  and  we  will  have  a  debate,  and 
then  we  will  say  that  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
take   $200   off  its   appraised   value,  and  write  that  on  the  outside. 
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The  next  year  we  will  come  back  again  and  we  will  say,  'Well,  that  don't 
look  so  good,'  and  we  will  take  $200  more  off;  and  in  ten  years  from  now 
when  we  come  back  to  it  the  only  fellow  who  would  bid  on  it  would 
be  the  junk  man." 

Something  has  changed.  What  did  change?  The  eye  that  looked 
through  the  case  is  the  only  thing  that  has  changed.  But  what  made 
the  eye  change?  Because  certain  things  have  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time that  have  caused  that  thing  to  look  entirely  different. 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  important  things  that  you  have  to 
do,  you  must  remember  this,  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  life.  It's 
perpetually  changing,  and  most  people  are  all  the  time  trying  to  stop  the 
changes.  The  only  place  on  the  road  of  life  where  there  are  any  park 
benches  where  we  may  sit  down  and  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  undertaker's  establishment. 

In  a  more  oratorical  style  Chauncey  Depew  takes  us,  in  a 
single  paragraph,  around  the  world  and  through  all  the  ages  of 
history  as  he  piles  up  pictures  to  give  dramatic  vividness  to  a 
tame  enough  generality.  This  is  from  his  speech  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

In  all  ages  the  achievements  of  man  and  his  aspirations  have  been 
represented  in  symbols.  Races  have  disappeared  and  no  record  remains 
of  their  rise  or  fall,  but  by  their  monuments  we  know  their  history. 
The  huge  monoliths  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians 
tell  their  stories  of  forgotten  civilizations,  but  the  sole  purpose  of  their 
erection  was  to  glorify  rulers  and  preserve  the  boasts  of  conquerors. 
They  teach  sad  lessons  of  the  vanity  of  ambition,  the  cruelty  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind.  The  Olympian  Jupiter 
enthroned  in  the  Parthenon  expressed  in  ivory  and  gold  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  Greek  idea  of  the  king  of  the  gods;  the  bronze  statue  of 
Minerva  on  the  Acropolis  offered  the  protection  of  the  patron  goddess 
of  Athens  to  the  mariners  who  steered  their  ships  by  her  helmet  and 
spear;  and  in  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  famed  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  the  Lord  of  the  Sun  welcomed  the  commerce  of  the  East 
to  the  city  of  his  worship.  But  they  were  all  dwarfs  in  size  and  pigmies 
in  spirit  beside  this  mighty  structure  and  its  inspiring  thought.  Higher 
than  the  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  commemorates  the 
victories  of  Nelson  on  the  sea;  higher  than  the  Column  Vendome,  which 
perpetuates  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  on  the  land;  higher  than  the 
towers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  exhibit  the  latest  and  the  grandest 
results  of  science,  invention,  and  industrial  progress,  this  Statue  of 
Liberty  rises  toward  the  heavens  to  illustrate  an  idea  which  nerved 
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the  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae  and  armed  the  ten  thousand  at 
Marathon;  which  drove  Tarquin  from  Rome  and  aimed  the  arrow  of 
Tell;  which  charged  with  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  and  accompanied 
Sidney  to  the  block;  which  fired  the  farmer's  gun  at  Lexington  and  razed 
the  Bastile  in  Paris;  which  inspired  the  charter  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Figures  of  Speech. — Simile,  metaphor,  personification,  apos- 
trophe, allegory,  synecdoche  and  metonymy  are  some  of  the 
names  rhetoricians  give  to  the  various  forms  of  striking  images 
that  speakers  and  writers  use  in  attempting  to  make  their  literal 
or  actual  meaning  clearer.  The  names  are  of  little  consequence. 
They  all  refer  to  comparisons  expressed  or  implied.  Everyone 
has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  used  most  of  the  types  many 
times.  In  fact,  our  language  and  every  language  is  so  encrusted 
with  figures  of  speech  that  it  is  at  times  a  little  difficult  to  avoid 
the  trite  and  commonplace  ones. 

The  speaker  should  not  deliberately  seek  the  flowers  and 
embroidery  of  speech.  It  is  that  practice  which  has  made 
so  many  of  our  bygone  orators  seem  artificial  and  insincere. 
They  elaborated  too  much.  By  all  means  use  the  figure,  the 
comparison,  that  rises  naturally  out  of  your  attempt  to  visualize 
more  accurately  and  sharply.  Wit,  humor,  epigram,  irony, 
exaggeration,  climax,  question,  challenge,  denunciation,  revel  in 
all  sorts  of  bizarre,  penetrating  or  dazzling  pictures. 

Notice  the  number  and  variety  of  figures  in  this  passage 
from  the  newspaper  column  of  a  well-known  Washington 
correspondent : 

Little  progress  was  made  towards  the  ship  subsidy  bill  today.  There 
was  something  on  the  track  .  .  .  Then  comes  the  army  appropriation 
bill  .  .  .  and  after  that  the  deluge,  i.e.,  the  ship  subsidy  discussion. 
Incidentally,  somewhere,  somehow,  the  Borah  resolution.  That  resolu- 
tion now  lurks  and  gibbers  on  the  table  .  .  . 

Senator  Harrison  is  the  embodiment  of  courtesy.  Not  for  him  the 
knife-thrusts  of  Caraway,  who  can  stir  hitherto  peaceful,  homeloving 
Republicans  to  the  verge  of  homicidal  mania.  Not  for  him  the  sarcastic 
incisions  upon  the  northern  hide,  loved  by  John  Sharp  Williams.  Not 
for  him  the  thunder  and  reddened  visage  of  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  lusty 
and  roaring  Democrat,  who  orates  as  from  a  crimson  haze  of  frenzy. 
Harrison's  is  the  honeyed  way,  the  broad  highway  banked  with  flowers, 
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the  path  of  delight.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  of  toxic  qualities;  the 
bright  foliage  may  be  kin  to  poison  ivy;  the  trickling  springs  of  eloquence 
may  be  deleterious.  But  the  mass  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  If  we 
must  die  under  the  blows  of  speech,  Let  Harrison  be  the  executioner. 

Passage  from  Mark  Twain. — One  of  Mark  Twain's  funniest 
speeches,  that  on  "New  England  Weather,"  closes  with  one  of 
the  finest  descriptions  in  our  literature.  See  how  the  speaker 
transforms  the  comparatively  simple,  uninspiring  conception  of 
a  leafless  tree  covered  with  ice  into  an  image  of  astonishing 
beauty,  vividness  and  force.  Examine  the  profusion  of  figures 
that  contribute  to  the  effect  and  you  will  be  again  reminded  that 
even  literary  imagination  is  the  result  of  close  and  accurate 
observation,  of  interested  examination  of  objects  and  ideas: 

But  after  all,  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  things  about  that  weather 
(or,  if  you  please,  effects  produced  by  it)  which  we  residents  would  not 
like  to  part  with.  If  we  had  not  our  bewitching  autumn  foliage,  we 
should  still  have  to  credit  the  weather  with  one  feature  which  com- 
pensates for  all  its  bullying  vagaries — the  ice-storm — when  a  leafless 
tree  is  clothed  with  ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — ice  that  is  as  bright 
and  clear  as  crystal;  every  bough  and  twig  is  strung  with  ice-beads, 
frozen  dew-drops,  and  the  whole  tree  sparkles,  cold  and  white,  like  the 
Shah  of  Persia's  diamond  plume.  Then  the  wind  waves  the  branches, 
and  the  sun  comes  out  and  turns  all  those  myriads  of  beads  and  drops  to 
prisms,  that  glow  and  hum  and  flash  with  all  manner  of  colored  fires, 
which  change  and  change  again,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  from  blue 
to  red,  from  red  to  green,  and  green  to  gold;  the  tree  becomes  a  sparkling 
fountain,  a  very  explosion  of  dazzling  jewels;  and  it  stands  there  the 
acme,  the  climax,  the  supremest  possibility  in  art  or  nature  of  bewilder- 
ing, intoxicating,  intolerable  magnificence! 

Mixed  Figures. — You  will  best  learn  to  use  language  simply 
and  effectively  by  getting  the  habit  of  noting  the  actual  meaning 
of  individual  words.  Do  not  toss  off  conventional  patterns 
and  phrases  in  a  thoughtless,  meaningless  way.  Words  often 
carry  a  greater,  or  different,  significance  than  intended.  It  is 
easy  to  mix  figures  in  an  absurd  way.  An  idea  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  or  more  pictures,  but  they  must  be  combined  with  care. 
They  may  make  something  very  strange  and  wonderful;  a  chi- 
mera, baffling,  misshapen  and  senseless.  Here  is  an  example  from 
a  weekly  paper.     The  unfortunate  perpetrator  found  his  serious, 
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sonorously  oratorical  question  copied  by  the  "colyumists"  for 
a  good  laugh. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  beloved  commonwealth  of  ours  some  Moses  that 
can  grasp  the  reins  of  government  and  pull  the  ship  of  state  out  of  the 
dirty  political  mire  in  which  it  is  floundering? 

This  kind  of  blunder  is  made  all  too  easily.  Even  Shakespeare 
nodded  in  the  famous  image,  "to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles."  L.  T.  Townsend,  in  "The  Art  of  Speech,"  gives  a 
classic  instance: 

Gentlemen,  the  apple  of  discord  has  been  thrown  into  our  midst;  and 
if  it  be  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  it  will  burst  into  a  conflagration  that 
will  deluge  the  world. 

A  Metaphor  Analyzed. — F.  G.  Blair,  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Education  Association,  shows  in  a  very  helpful  way  the 
importance  of  looking  at  hackneyed  figures  with  a  fresh  and 
thoughtful  regard. 

"America  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  world."  That  statement  has 
been  declared  by  one  of  our  literary  critics  to  be  the  greatest  figure 
of  speech  ever  coined  in  this  country.  The  man  who  uttered  it, 
though  born  upon  foreign  soil,  had  become  a  truly,  soundly  American 
citizen.  Some  doubting  Thomases,  seeing  the  influx  of  foreign  ele- 
ments into  our  country,  feared  their  disorganizing  influences,  know- 
ing that  every  European  war  had  found  its  response  in  America 
as  something  of  the  bitterness  and  hatreds  were  wafted  across  the  ocean. 
They  feared  that  these  latent  prejudices  would  endanger  the  unity,  the 
solidarity,  of  American  life.  To  these  doubters  this  foreign-born  Ameri- 
can citizen  made  his  famous  statement,  "Fear  not,  for  America  is  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world." 

Everyone  knows  the  concrete  background  of  this  figure.  He  has  seen 
the  junk  man  as  he  goes  about  collecting  old  iron.  Here  he  picks  up  an 
old  sewing  machine,  with  its  bearings  worn  out,  here  an  old  hay  rake,  a 
threshing  machine,  a  stationary  engine,  no  longer  fit  for  service.  He 
loads  them  on  the  flat  car,  carries  them  to  the  foundry;  where  they  are 
broken  into  little  bits  and  heaved  into  the  great  caldron.  There  in 
that  sparkling,  sputtering  mass  we  cannot  tell  where  sewing  machine 
begins  or  hay  rake  leaves  off.  This  molten  stream  is  run  through  con- 
duits into  new  molds  to  fashion  new  sewing  machines,  new  hay  rakes, 
new  threshing  machines,  new  stationary  engines,  after  a  modern  model, 
to  do  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  work  within  a  given  time. 

The  gentleman  who  coined  this  figure  no  doubt  saw  these  human 
machines  coming  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  bringing  with  them 
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their  ancestral  differences,  their  national  prejudices,  their  difference 
in  religious  creeds;  he  saw  them  all  cast  into  the  great  caldron  of  Ameri- 
can life,  melted  down  and  molded  into  his  conception  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can citizen,  who  should  live  and  work  with  his  fellows  in  a  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  in  unity  of  effort  toward  the  achievement  of  American 
ideals. 

Of  course,  every  figure  of  speech  has  its  limitations.  We  do  not  want 
to  melt  out  of  these  foreign  elements  those  great  qualities  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  republic.  We  do  not  want 
the  melting  pot  to  take  out  of  the  Lindberghs  those  transcendent 
qualities  that  prepare  them  for  preeminent  American  citizenship. 

If  this  figure  is  a  true  expression  of  American  influence,  what  is  it  in 
this  country  that  does  the  melting?  No  doubt  the  great  expanse  of 
our  country  with  its  diversity  of  climate  and  natural  resources  does 
something  in  this  line.  No  doubt  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government 
as  expressed  in  its  Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  Constitution 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  No  doubt  our  great  principle  of  religious 
freedom  has  wrought  mightily  in  this  unifying  process.  But,  speaking 
without  any  prejudice,  I  believe  that  the  great  American  school  system 
is  the  very  pit  of  this  melting  pot.  Here  the  ancient  foreign  prejudices 
are  melted  out  of  the  youth  and  the  best  that  was  brought  and  the  best 
that  is  here  are  fused  together. 

Sentence  Structure. — No  matter  how  intimate  and  conversa- 
tional a  speech  may  be  it  still  requires  much  more  art  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  words  than  intermittent,  unorgan- 
ized, casual  chat.  Interest  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  kind  of 
foreshortening.  Sentences  must  be  built  better  and  freighted 
with  more  meaning.  Conciseness  and  subordination  are  the 
tools  to  use  now.  Take  this  sentence,  for  instance,  from  the 
speech  of  a  Congressman: 

That  was  necessary,  for  this  reason,  that  no  new  business  will  ever 
inaugurate  that  has  the  element  of  hazard  in  it,  when  they  know  that 
it  is  to  be  run  at  a  loss  the  first,  second,  and  probably  the  third  years, 
but  by  the  fourth  year  it  will  be  substantial  and  later  on  become  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industries, — nobody  will  take  it  if  you  have  on  the 
statute  books  a  penalizing  tax  law  that  will  not  allow  the  losses  to  be 
recouped  later  on,  and  that  is  what  the  excess  profits  tax  will  do. 

Here  "and"  and  "but"  are  made  to  connect  unlike  construc- 
tions, and  more  or  less  unrelated  ideas.  Newspaper  editors  look 
with  suspicion  upon  any  sentence  that  contains  more  than  thirty 
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words.  This  one  has  almost  a  hundred.  Of  course,  it  did  not 
sound  as  bad  as  it  looks.  Pause  and  inflection  helped  to  make 
it  clear  and  to  give  it  some  subordination.  But  at  best  it  is  a 
string  of  clauses  that  seriously  violates  unity  and  coherence. 
There  is  needless  shifting  of  subject  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
"they"  and  "you,"  needless  change  in  the  point  of  view,  begin- 
ning with  "but  by  the  fourth  year."  The  paragraph  is  much 
clearer  in  the  following  arrangement. 

This  was  necessary  for  the  reason  that  no  new  business  will  (not  "ever 
inaugurate")  be  undertaken  (encouraged,  etc.)  that  has  the  element  of 
hazard  in  it.  An  enterprise  (business,  factory,  etc.)  may  be  run  at  a  loss 
the  first,  second  and  even  the  third  year,  in  the  hope  (confidence)  that 
it  will  become  substantial  in  the  fourth  year,  and  that  it  will  later  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Nobody  will  take  this  risk,  however, 
if  there  is  on  the  statute  books  a  penalizing  law,  like  the  excess  profits 
tax,  that  will  not  allow  losses  to  be  recovered  (made  up,  not  "recouped") 
later. 

Diffuseness  and  obscure,  illogical  sentence  structure  are  natur- 
ally very  common  faults  with  speakers.  Words  cannot  be 
recalled,  or  sentences  recast,  before  the  audience.  The  first 
choice  must  stand  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  that  choice  will 
be  better  when  differences  in  sentence  structure,  and  their 
significance  for  clearness  and  emphasis,  are  better  understood 
and  recognized. 

The  Loose  Sentence. — Study  again  the  three  general  types: 
The  loose,  the  periodic  and  the  balanced  sentence.  The  loose  is 
the  natural  and  most  common  form.  The  subject  and  predicate 
are  given  as  soon  as  possible  and  modifiers  are  added  in  a  com- 
paratively unstudied  way.  A  sentence  is  said  to  be  loose  when 
it  may  be  concluded  before  its  actual  end  and  still  make  complete 
sense.  This  sentence  taken  at  random  from  a  printed  speech 
will  illustrate. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  something  of  the  things 
that  I  saw  in  Europe,  something  of  my  travel  experience,  and  then,  with 
your  help,  I  will  try  and  see  what  the  deductions  are  that  tie  them  up 
with  this  coming  conference  in  Washington. 

This  sentence  would  be  complete  if  it  ended  with  "Europe" 
or  "experience."  It  has  a  main  thought  with  trailers  or  after- 
thoughts that  are  not  essential  in  the  construction  or  the  logic. 
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We  all  speak  like  this  most  of  the  time.  It  is  spontaneous,  idio- 
matic and  unaffected  arrangement.  But  it  is  often  anticlimac- 
tic.  We  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  too  soon.  The  heart  of  the 
idea  is  disclosed  at  once,  and  the  rest  seems  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. Attention  and  interest  diminish  until  we  begin  a  new 
sentence. 

The  Periodic  Sentence. — For  the  sake  of  variety  and  emphasis 
we  need  an  occasional  periodic  arrangement.  In  this  the 
complete  sense  is  suspended  until  the  very  last  word,  or  a 
word  or  phrase  near  it.  Examine  the  differences  in  these  two 
sentences. 

We  could  give  you  no  finer  soap  for  your  skin  than  Ivory  if  we  charged 
you  a  dollar  a  cake. 

If  we  charged  you  a  dollar  a  cake,  we  could  give  you  no  finer  soap  for 
your  skin  than  Ivory. 

The  advertiser  prefers  the  latter  form  because  the  reader  must, 
to  get  the  meaning,  go  on  to  the  very  last  word — " Ivory." 
That  is  the  important  word,  and  because  it  is  last  it  will  be  long- 
est remembered. 

Climax  and  suspense,  practical  rhetorical  devices  for  attention 
and  emphasis,  are  shown  here  in  a  simple,  unobtrusive  way. 
These  principles  are  practiced  in  many  varieties,  but  the  purpose 
of  all  is  the  same,  to  hold  back  the  key  word  or  idea  until  the  end. 
Barrett  Wendell  in  his  " English  Composition"  speaks  interest- 
ingly of  the  importance  of  position.  In  illustrating  it  he  says 
he  overlooked  it  himself  in  this  sentence:  "Be  sure  that  your 
sentences  end  with  words  that  deserve  the  distinction  you 
give  them."  He  rewrote  it:  "End  with  words  that  deserve 
distinction." 

Illustrations. — The  following  paragraph  from  a  speech  by 
James  M.  Beck  is  a  single  periodic  sentence: 

In  other  words,  in  an  age  in  which  might  was  supposed  to  be  right, 
in  which  war  was  conducted  in  a  manner  little  removed  from  the  lines  of 
Alaric  and  Attila,  in  which  every  successful  war  was  ended  by  the 
wholesale  spoliation  of  art  galleries  and  institutions  of  learning;  when 
war  was  declared  without  provocation,  often  without  any  declaration, 
and  was  pursued  in  the  most  heartless  and  inhuman  way;  in  that  time 
of  all  times,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  conscience  of  mankind  to  which 
any  appeal  could  be  made,  these  simple  farmers  and  settlers  of  the 
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New  World,  in  the  same  fine  spirit  that  had  sought  to  avoid  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  seven  months  prior  to  Lexington,  in  effect  said:  "We  have 
separated  from  England,  but  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  we  should  declare  the  causes  that  impel  us — that  is,  morally 
justify  us — to  the  separation." 

One  more  illustration,  from  Joseph  H.  Choate,  will  suffice: 

So  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  exists  to  be  attacked  and  defended — 
that  sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties  and  of  our  government — so  long  as  the 
public  credit  and  good  faith  of  this  great  nation  are  in  peril — so  long 
as  the  right  of  property  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  civil  government  is 
scouted,  and  the  three  inalienable  rights  to  life,  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  and  the 
Constitution  has  guaranteed  alike  against  the  action  of  Congress  and  of 
the  States  are  in  jeopardy,  so  long  will  great  public  service  be  demanded 
of  the  Bar. 

The  swelling  period  was  much  more  common  a  generation  ago. 
The  more  practical  and  intimate  speech  of  our  own  day  is  a 
bundle  of  loose  sentences,  and  properly  so,  but  an  occasional 
periodic  sentence  may  relieve  a  commonplace  and  monotonous 
style  and  give  it  firmness,  distinction  and  even  eloquence.  The 
period  is  liable  to  become  artificial  and  bombastic,  and  if  over- 
done puts  the  speaker  out  of  touch  with  his  audience,  but  it  is 
still  very  effective  as  a  device  for  variety. 

The  Balanced  Sentence. — The  same  comment  holds  for  the 
balanced  sentence.  It  emphasizes  through  contrast  and  com- 
parison. Its  form  is  neat  and  catches  one's  sense  of  euphony 
and  harmony.  No  textbook  would  be  complete  without  this 
example  from  Pope: 

To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 

The  balance  need  not  always  be  so  perfect,  or  so  obvious.  See 
how  skilfully  the  principle  is  put  to  use  by  Henry  Van  Dyke: 

It  was  Washington  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necessity  of  union,  and 
he  did  most  to  make  it  possible  and  durable ;  and  it  was  Lincoln,  who  met 
the  dangers  which  Washington  had  predicted  for  that  union  and  saved 
it  from  disaster  and  shipwreck. 

It  was  Washington  who  saw  the  inconsistency  and  the  shame  and  the 
peril  of  slavery,  and  it  was  Lincoln  who  ended  it. 
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Parallel  Structure. — The  balanced  sentence  is  only  one  variety 
of  the  larger  principle  of  parallel  structure,  the  principle  of 
putting  parallel  ideas  into  similar  or  uniform  constructions. 
Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  phrases  and  clauses  that  are  parallel 
in  thought  should  follow  this  rule. 

Wrong:  He  was  honest,  intelligent  and  of  a  good  disposition. 
Right:    He    was    honest,    intelligent    and    kindly    (amiable, 
thoughtful). 

Wrong:  The  boy  had  three  duties:  to  sweep  the  floor,  answer- 
ing the  telephone  and  distribution  of  the  mail. 

Right:  The  boy  had  three  duties:  sweeping  the  floor,  answer- 
ing the  telephone  and  distributing  the  mail  (or  to  sweep,  to  answer, 
and  to  distribute). 

Wrong:  Democracy  is  when  the  people  rule. 
Right:  Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  people. 

Wrong:  Anarchy  is  where  there  is  no  government. 
Right:  Anarchy  is  the  absence  of  government. 

Wrong :  His  letters  were  clear,  specific  and  had  a  strong  appeal. 
Right:  His  letters  were  clear,  specific  and  appealing. 

Wrong:  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  and  having 
in  mind  our  plans  for  next  year,  I  approve  this  suggestion. 

Right :  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  and  of  our 
plans,  etc. 

Wrong:  We  are  working  more  in  the  interest  of  the  South 
than  of  any  other  section. 

Right :  We  are  working  more  in  the  interest  of  the  South  than 
in  that  of  any  other  section. 

Wrong:  The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  better  than  in  Maine. 
Right:  The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  better  than  those  in 
Maine. 

Avoid  Needless  Shifts  in  Construction. — They  "pull  up"  the 
reader,  send  him  off  on  false  leads,  or  confuse  him  by  abrupt  or 
frequent  distractions.  Keep  the  one  subject,  voice,  tense  or 
point  of  view  as  long  as  possible. 
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Wrong :  The  President  lost  the  East,  but  the  West  was  with  him- 
Right:  The  President  lost  the  East  but  carried  the  West. 

Wrong:  Smith  went  to  the  shop  and  they  gave  him  a  job. 
Right:  Smith  went  to  the  shop  and  was  given  a  job. 

Wrong:  You  do  this  and  the  rest  will  be  done  by  him. 
Right:  You  do  this,  and  he  will  do  the  rest. 

Wrong:  The  mixture  is  put  into  cans  and  you  seal  them. 
Right:  The  mixture  is  put  into  cans  and  sealed,  or  You  put 
the  mixture  into  cans  and  seal  them. 

Wrong:  I  go  and  ask  for  Jim  and  found  he  was  out. 
Right:  I  go  and  ask  for  Jim  and  find  he  is  out. 

Repetition. — Thoughtless  repetition,  or  that  which  comes  from 
lack  of  adequate  vocabulary  or  resourcefulness,  is,  of  course,  an 
evil.  But  parallel  structure,  and  greater  clarity  and  emphasis, 
are  often  secured  by  deliberate  repetition.  Two  passages  from 
Van  Dyke's  speech  on  Washington  show  an  eloquent  combination 
of  repetition  and  parallel  structure: 

So  Washington  was  not  the  last  American,  nor  was  Lincoln  the  first 
American,  though  Lowell  said  so.  Franklin  was  an  American,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  American,  and  Philip  Schuyler  was  an 
American,  and  John  Jay  was  an  American.  And  every  one  of  these 
men  who  had  spirit  enough  to  take  his  heritage  from  England  or  Scotland 
or  France  or  Ireland  and  lay  it  on  the  shrine  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
was  an  American. 

This  year  our  attention  has  been  fixed  by  orators  upon  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  American  ideals  and  characters,  as 
illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The 
change  from  the  stately  pillared  mansion  of  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Ken- 
tucky log  cabin;  the  change  from  the  silver  buckles  and  silk  stockings 
to  the  cowhide  boots  of  the  rail  splitter;  the  change  from  the  great  landed 
proprietor  to  the  country  lawyer — quite  a  striking  change,  externally. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "History  of  the  World"  closes  with  a 
sentence  of  great  splendor  and  power.  It  sweeps  majestically 
on  in  a  series  of  adjectives,  nouns  and  clauses  that  accumulate 
impressiveness  through  fine  rhythm,  balance  and  parallel 
structure: 

0  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death!  whom  none  could  advise,  thou 
hast  persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done;  and  whom  all  the 
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world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  Hie  jacet. 

Summary. — Effective  style  is  first  organic.  Selection  and 
plan  set  the  major  points  off  clearly  and  impressively.  Sim- 
plicity, conciseness  and  variety  of  illustration  sustain  the  interest. 
Attention  to  the  sounds  of  sentences  and  words  develops  skill 
in  rhythm,  euphony  and  force.  Style  improves  as  the  student 
listens  and  reads  with  a  growing  awareness  of  the  subtleties  and 
beauties  of  words  and  phrases.     De  Mille  says: 

Thus  Bacon  exhibits  in  his  essays  the  force  of  concise  and  well- 
balanced  antithesis;  Addison,  negligent  grace;  Goldsmith,  ease  and 
elegance;  Sterne,  sprightliness  and  wit.  The  style  of  Johnson  and  Gib- 
bon is  elaborate  and  Latinized ;  that  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe  is  marked  by 
Saxon  simplicity;  Carlyle  displays  vehemence  and  energy;  De  Quincey, 
richness  and  splendor;  Emerson,  epigrammatic  point  and  sparkle. 

Style  is  indeed  the  man,  the  sum  of  his  inheritance,  environ- 
ment and  training.  It  reflects  his  experience  and  his  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It  expresses  his  character  and  temperament. 
It  changes  and  matures  as  he  does. 

When  you  begin  to  note  something  of  the  characteristic  flavor 
or  quality  that  distinguishes  one  man's  words  from  another,  you 
are  becoming  a  critic  of  style  and  are  getting  some  definite 
standards  and  tests  for  your  own  speech.  You  can  learn,  at  any 
rate,  to  avoid  some  of  the  flagrant  blunders  that  cause  obscurity 
and  dullness.  The  following  speeches  give  you  opportunity  for 
interesting  comparisons. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Examine  the  rhetorical  devices  in  this  familiar  passage  from  Robert 
Ingersoll.  Point  out  examples  of  alliteration,  personification,  repeti- 
tion, balance,  simile,  metonymy,  metaphor,  euphony  and  climax.  What 
devices  are  most  prominent?  Why  do  you  enjoy  the  selection?  Why  is 
it  not  quite  convincing? 

Read  the  passage  aloud  frequently.  It  furnishes  excellent  practice  for 
poise,  deliberation,  pause,  voice  placement,  and  expansive  and  authori- 
tative tone  and  action. 

A  little  while  ago,  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon — a  magnificent 
tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  almost  fit  for  a  dead  deity — and  gazed  upon  the  sar- 
cophagus of  black  Egyptian  marble,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  that  restless  man. 
I  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  thought  about  the  career  of  the  greatest 
soldier  of  the  modern  world. 

I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  contemplating  suicide.  I 
saw  him  at  Toulon;  I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris; 
I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Italy;  I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps 
and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with  the  eagles  of  the  crags;  I  saw  him  at 
Marengo,  at  Ulm,  and  Austerlitz;  I  saw  him  in  Russia  where  the  infantry 
of  the  snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the  wild  blast  scattered  his  legions  like 
winter's  withered  leaves;  I  saw  him  at  Leipsic  in  defeat  and  disaster — 
driven  by  a  million  bayonets  back  upon  Paris — clutched  like  a  wild  beast — 
banished  to  Elba.  I  saw  him  escape  and  retake  an  empire  by  the  force  of 
his  genius.  I  saw  him  upon  the  frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  Chance 
and  Fortune  combined  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king,  and  I  saw 
him  at  St.  Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  gazing  out  upon  the 
sad  and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  orphans  and  widows  he  had  made,  of  the  tears  that  had 
been  shed  for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  pushed  from 
his  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  ambition;  and  I  said  I  would  rather  have  been 
a  French  peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes;  I  would  rather  have  lived  in  a  hut 
with  a  vine  growing  over  the  door  and  the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  rays 
of  the  autumn  sun;  I  would  rather  have  been  that  poor  peasant  with  my 
loving  wife  by  my  side,  knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the  sky,  with  my 
children  about  my  knee  and  their  arms  about  me;  I  would  rather  have  been 
that  man  and  gone  down  to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust  than 
have  been  that  imperial  personification  of  force  and  murder. 

2.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  in  his  play  ''The  Vegetable,"  has  a  little  fun  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  type  of  public  speaker.  He  says  he  found  the  follow- 
ing speech,  given  by  one  of  the  characters,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Make  a  list  of  the  mixed  figures  and  explain  the  illogical  combinations. 
Cite  other  mistakes  and  absurdities  in  the  passage: 

Gentlemen,  before  you  take  this  step  into  your  hands  I  want  to  put  my 
best  foot  forward.  Let  us  consider  a  few  aspects.  For  instance,  for  the 
first  aspect  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  There 
was  ancient  Rome,  for  example.     Let  us  not  only  live  so  that  our  children 
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who  live  after  us,  but  also  that  our  ancestors  who  preceded  us  and  fought  to 
make  this  country  what  it  is!  .  .  .  And  now,  gentlemen,  a  boy  today  is  a 
man  tomorrow — or,  rather,  in  a  few  years.  Consider  the  winning  of  the 
West — Daniel  Boone  and  Kit  Carson,  and  in  our  own  time  Buffalo  Bill  and — 
and  Jesse  James !  .  .  .  Finally,  in  closing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  vision  of 
mine  that  I  seem  to  see.  I  seem  to  see  Columbia — Columbia — ah — blind- 
folded— ah — covered  with  scales — driving  the  ship  of  State  over  the  battle- 
fields of  the  republic  into  the  heart  of  the  Golden  West  and  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Sunny  South. 

3.  Compare  the  speeches  given  below.  Though  they  have  the  same  general 
subject,  they  are  markedly  different  in  treatment.  Both  are  enjoyable 
and  stimulating.  Which  is  more  colloquial?  Which  do  you  prefer? 
Discuss  the  details  that  illustrate  principles  of  psychology  and  style. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ADVERTISING 

By  Dr.   Glenn  Frank,   President  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  before  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

June  13,  1927 

The  advertising  man  holds  an  important  sector  in  the  business  field. 
The  casual  observer  is  likely  to  think  of  the  advertising  man  as  a  mere 
merchant  of  catch-words  to  caress  the  ears  of  the  credulous  and  lure  them 
into  buying  things  they  do  not  need.  Maybe  there  are  advertising  men 
who  do  not  rise  above  this  confidence-man  philosophy  of  their  profession. 
If  there  are  such  men  in  the  business  of  advertising,  it  is  a  case  of  the  little- 
ness of  the  man  libeling  the  largeness  of  the  mission. 

The  nature  of  the  advertising  profession  is  such  that  the  advertising  man 
is  challenged  to  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  of  materials,  if  he  is  to  be  more 
than  a  peddler  of  epigrams.  The  advertising  man  is  a  liaison  officer  between 
the  materials  of  business  and  the  mind  of  the  nation.  He  must  know  both 
well  before  he  can  serve  either  wisely. 

I  do  not  know  another  servant  of  the  business  world  who  daily  faces  a 
greater  challenge  to  social  statesmanship  than  the  advertising  man.  Facil- 
ity in  framing  slogans  is  only  one  of  the  minor  tools  in  the  advertising  man's 
kit.  He  must  study  much  in  order  to  say  little,  if  he  is  to  say  it  effectively. 
He  must  know  the  social  order  thoroughly  before  he  can  serve  the  business 
order  effectively.  The  tone  and  the  temper  and  economic  health  of  the 
social  order  is  the  soil  in  which  business  enterprises  must  grow.  Upon  the 
thinness  or  fertility  of  that  soil  the  success  of  the  advertising  man's  adven- 
tures must  largely  depend. 

The  really  great  advertising  man  must  be  as  much  interested  in  increasing 
the  sanity  of  consumption  as  in  increasing  the  size  of  consumption,  for 
great  businesses  are  not  built  upon  fads  that  are  worthless  and  passing,  but 
upon  appetites  that  are  worthy  and  permanent. 

The  art  of  salesmanship  is  something  more  fundamental  than  the  mere 
gaudy  tricks  of  the  high-power  salesman  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  six 
snappy   lessons  by   mail.     Salesmen,   like   athletes,   may  be   overtrained. 
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There  are,  in  fact,  signs  that  the  cult  of  high-power  salesmanship  may 
overreach  itself  and  work  its  own  undoing. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  the  old  adages  too  seriously.  I  am  sure  that  no 
end  of  harm  has  been  done  by  the  time-honored  theory  that  if  you  build  a 
better  mouse  trap  than  anyone  else  you  can  bury  yourself  in  the  woods  and 
rest  assured  that  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door  and  demand  your 
superior  product.  This  is  a  very  busy  world  we  are  living  in.  Even 
excellence  must  fight  for  attention.  The  world  is  sure  to  be  waylaid  by  a 
good  salesman  long  before  it  reaches  your  cabin  in  the  woods.  The  regret- 
table truth  is  that  you  dare  not  do  good  work  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Miracles 
do  not  happen  even  for  the  right.  You  must  know  how  to  sell  as  well  as 
how  to  create. 

I  have  just  read  the  first  line  of  the  new  Magna  Charta. 

In  Henry  Ford's  new  book,  "Today  and  Tomorrow,"  I  find  this  sentence: 
"Hard  labor  is  for  machines,  not  for  men."  Here  are  eight  short  and  simple 
words.  There  are  no  polished  phrases  in  this  brief  sentence.  And  yet,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  germs  of  a  new  civilization  are  hidden  in  it.  There  are  a 
hundred  unwritten  Iliads  in  it.  There  is  the  birthright  of  a  new  Shake- 
speare in  it.  It  is  the  charter  for  new  art  galleries.  It  foreshadows  a  new 
birth  of  education.  There  is  unreleased  music  in  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  secular 
"Let  there  be  light"  for  a  new  kind  of  world. 

But  the  ultimate  dignity  of  the  advertising  profession  must  depend  upon 
the  faithful  facing  of  certain  duties.     I  suggest  four  such  duties. 

First,  the  duty  to  use  slogans  honestly. 

An  ancient  and  accredited  adage  says  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  signs  accumulate  that  modern  mankind  follows 
the  talker  rather  than  the  doer.  We  are  a  word-ridden  people.  We  worship 
words.  We  give  our  votes  to  words.  We  accept  words  as  a  substitute  for 
works. 

This  is  why  it  is  important  for  us  to  overhaul  our  vocabularies  periodically. 
Words  that  are  used  in  controversies  should  be  given  a  vacation  when  the 
controversies  are  over;  otherwise  they  poison  our  spirits  and  pervert  our 
thinking;  they  carry  the  meanings  and  misunderstandings  of  the  old  con- 
troversies over  into  new  discussions.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  keep  language 
close  to  living  reality,  but  the  soundness  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  it. 

Second,  the  duty  to  educate  the  nation  in  the  uses  of  prosperity.  The 
advertising  profession,  for  good  or  for  ill,  is  educating  the  nation  in  the  uses 
of  prosperity.  I  wonder  whether  advertising  men  realize  the  responsibility 
this  puts  upon  them? 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  said  Shakespeare.  And  since  then,  as 
before,  mankind  has  held  tenaciously  to  two  theories:  Poverty  is  a  spiritual 
tonic.  Prosperity  is  a  spiritual  poison.  As  machine  production  and  mass 
output  have  made  increasingly  possible  the  rapid  accumulation  and  wide 
diffusion  of  wealth,  a  vast  literature  of  fear  has  arisen  to  ask  whether  our 
civilization  will  lose  its  soul  in  its  prosperity.  Will  our  morals  be  able  to 
master  our  millions? 
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Third,  the  duty  to  socialize  the  idea  of  business  success.  It  is  a  wise 
nation  that  knows  its  own  bolsheviks.  The  most  dangerous  bolsheviks  do 
not  wear  red  neckties  or  write  radical  pleas.  Someone  should  sound  the 
tocsin  for  a  new  kind  of  bolshevik  hunt — a  hunt  for  unsuspected  bolsheviks. 

The  real  bolsheviks  of  business  fall  readily  into  two  groups:  First,  those 
who  are  apostles,  not  of  red  theory,  but  of  red  tape.  Second,  those  whose 
blundering  administration  puts  the  balance  sheet  of  a  business  in  the  red. 

Fourth,  the  duty  to  merchandise  modern  thought.  Since  the  war  super- 
stition has  been  trying  to  get  science  on  the  run.  All  sorts  of  obsolete 
opinions,  dead  dogmas,  irrational  inhibitions,  silly  superstitions,  and  foolish 
fears  have  come  out  from  under  cover  and  inspired  crusaders  whose  leaders 
seek  to  convince  the  public  that  modern  science  is  undermining  all  that  is 
high  and  holy,  all  that  is  sound  and  sane  in  life. 

The  scientists  and  the  scholars  must  share  the  blame  for  this.  All  the 
sciences  have  lying  relatively  unused,  in  their  laboratories,  socially  usable 
ideas  that  would,  if  really  used,  lift  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  American 
life.  Unfortunately  many  of  these  ideas  are  today  buried  under  the  jargon 
of  technical  scholarship  and  effectively  insulated  from  contact  with  our 
common  life. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  results  of  scientific  research  from  slander  at  the  hands 
of  demagogs  or  from  sterility  as  the  private  luxuries  of  highbrows,  there 
must  be  some  soundly  conceived  attempt  to  winnow  out  the  net  social  and 
spiritual  contributions  of  scientific  research  from  the  chaff  of  attendant 
detail,  and  then  these  contributions  must  be  translated  into  the  common 
tongue. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Give  three  striking  phrases  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  speech. 

2.  What  comparison  gives  point  to  the  introduction? 

3.  What  is  the  Magna  Charta? 

4.  Cite  two  advertising  slogans  that  you  think  are  dishonest. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  words  that  "should  be  given  a  vacation  when  the  contro- 
versies are  over." 

6.  Justify  Shakespeare's  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

7.  Discuss  the  alliteration  in  the  paragraph  beginning  with  Fourth. 

8.  State  in  your  own  words  the  conclusion  of  the  speech. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  which  you  think  expresses  the  central  idea  of  the 
speech. 

10.  What  makes  the  outline  simple  and  coherent? 

11.  Discuss  sincerity  as  an  element  of  style  in  this  speech. 

12.  Show  why  its  conciseness  is  more  than  brevity. 

13.  What  gives  the  speech  a  detached,  philosophic,  quality? 

14.  Do  we  "accept  words  as  a  substitute  for  works"? 

15.  In  what  way  do  demagogues  slander  the  results  of  scientific  research? 

16.  Can  you  point  out  any  signs  of  "social  statesmanship"  on  the  part  of 

advertisers? 
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SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  Sloganizing  America 

2.  What  the  Public  Can  Learn  from  the  Advertiser 

3.  "Prosperity  Makes  Monsters;  Adversity  Makes  Men" 

4.  "Hard  Labor  Is  for  Machines,  Not  for  Men" 

5.  The  Scientific  Research  of  Great  Corporations 

6.  Defects  of  Modern  Advertising 

7.  How  Advertising  Is  Merchandising  Modern  Thought 

8.  Billboard  Advertising 

9.  The  Decline  of  High-pressure  Salesmanship 

10.  "Caressing  the  Ears  of  the  Credulous" 

11.  The  Better  Mouse  Trap 

12.  Government  Tests  and  Standards 

ADVERTISING  A  FORCE  FOR  GREATER  CIVILIZATION 

By    Bruce    Barton,    writer    and    advertising    man,    before   The    National 

Industrial  Advertisers  Association,  Atlantic  City, 

October  19,  1925 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Convention:  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  invitation  to  come  down  here  and  the  distinguished  position  that  you 
have  assigned  me  on  your  program. 

"The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  perfection  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  propose  any  improvement."  This  optimistic  estimate  of  our  profession 
and  our  activities  is  not  my  own.  It  was  said  in  London  by  Samuel  Johnson 
in  1759.  And  the  fact  that  we  are  here  this  morning  is  evidence,  I  take  it, 
that  we  do  not  accept  entirely  this  very  flattering  judgment  upon  advertising 
or  our  own  efforts  in  it. 

We  are  here,  as  I  take  it,  because  we  are  unsatisfied,  because  we  believe 
that  advertising  can  be  and  ought  to  be  a  very  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  servant  of  distribution  and  of  mankind  in  general,  and  what  I  am 
going  to  do  in  the  few  minutes  assigned  to  me  is  not  to  make  a  speech,  but 
to  touch  on  three  or  four  very  simple  points  which  other  speakers  will 
perhaps  touch  on  more  fully,  but  which  are  so  simple  that  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  have  thought  about  them  a  good  many  times. 

Just  before  I  came  down  here  somebody  put  on  my  desk  an  article  from 
the  New  Republic  on  the  waste  of  advertising,  written  by  a  man  whom  I 
know,  Mr.  Stuart  Chase.  Mr.  Chase  pointed  out  that  more  than  half  the 
printing  presses  of  the  United  States  are  continuously  engaged  in  turning 
out  advertising,  that,  if  this  tremendous  Niagara  of  words  were  filtered 
down  into  a  little  stream  of  a  single  line  of  type,  that  line  would  circumscribe 
the  whole  universe.  He  pointed  out  that  this  great  cataract  cannot  of 
itself  cause  a  single  additional  wheel  to  turn  or  bring  forth  out  of  the  earth 
a  single  additional  potato  or  pound  of  iron  or  lead,  or  any  other  form  of 
natural  wealth,  and  he  bemoaned  the  fact  that  there  are  over  600,000  of  us 
engaged  in  advertising,  who,  if  advertising  were  made  a  state  monopoly,  as 
he  would  like  to  have  it,  would  be  released,  as  he  said,  for  productive  labor. 
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That  line  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  very,  very  old.  The  complaint  and 
irritation  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  purely  productive  activities,  as  against 
those  who  make  their  living  in  any  other  way,  goes  back,  I  suppose,  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  human  race.  In  fact,  we  know  it  does.  We  know 
Adam  had  two  sons;  one  was  Cain  and  the  other  was  Abel;  Cain  was  a 
farmer;  Abel  was  a  herdsman.  It  was  because  Cain,  whose  back  was  tired 
from  bending  over  his  garden,  looked  up  across  the  valley  and  saw  Abel 
sitting  there  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  tending  his  flocks  and  watching  them 
grow  fat  (and  adding  to  his  bank  account  by  growing  fat),  that  Cain  was 
inflamed  with  anger  against  Abel  and  killed  him  and  became  the  first 
murderer. 

Cain  had  a  great-great-great-grandson,  whose  name  was  Lamech. 
Lamech  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Tubalcain,  the  founder  of  every- 
thing we  have  here;  that  is,  he  was  the  first  blacksmith,  the  first  worker  in 
steel  and  iron,  the  first  manufacturer.  And  he  had  a  brother,  whose  name 
was  Jabal,  who  was  the  first  musician,  who,  as  the  Bible  says,  was  the  father 
of  all  who  play  upon  the  organ  and  the  harp.  What  Tubalcain's  feelings 
toward  Jabal  were  is  not  stated  in  the  records,  but  it  doesn't  require  much 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  I  think,  to  picture.  Undoubtedly  he  thought 
that  the  time  that  Jabal  put  in  in  playing  the  harp  was  utterly  wasted; 
undoubtedly  he  said  to  himself,  "There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  if  this 
fellow  Jabal  would  get  done  with  his  foolishness  in  playing  around  with  that 
harp  and  put  in  an  extra  hour  a  day  in  the  garden,  the  whole  world  would 
be  better  off." 

Well,  we  have  lived  a  great  many  centuries  since  then,  and  we  have  solved 
or  are  in  the  process  of  solving  very  rapidly  the  whole  problem  of  production. 
When  I  say,  "We  have  solved  it,"  I  know  that  none  of  you  would  assent 
to  that,  because  you  know  that  there  are  great  tasks  yet  to  be  done.  But 
we  have  gone  so  far  toward  solving  it  that  our  progress  is  almost  incredible. 
When  farmers  are  in  trouble  these  days,  it  isn't  because  they  don't  raise 
enough;  it  is  because  they  raise  too  much. 

Henry  Ford  said  to  me  one  day  that  he  expected  to  make  tractors  and 
other  machinery  so  cheap  that  a  comparatively  few  number  of  people  work- 
ing a  comparatively  few  number  of  weeks  a  year  would  be  able  to  feed  the 
whole  human  race,  and  you  know  what  has  been  going  on  in  your  own 
factories.  I  see  it  in  the  clients  whom  we  represent.  Take  these  electric 
lights  that  we  all  have  in  our  homes.  The  price  of  them  has  been  reduced 
by  the  electric  manufacturers  four  times  in  the  past  two  years.  Yet  the 
percentage  of  profit  is  still  very  great,  and  the  advertising  appropriation  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  reduction  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
one  girl  working  with  machines  can  today  do  what  fifteen  or  twenty  girls 
used  to  do. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  every  factory,  as  you  men  know.  One  man 
working  with  electricity,  steam  and  machinery  can  do  what  ten  men  or 
twenty  men  or  even  one  hundred  men  used  to  do.  The  point  is  that  the 
other  nine  or  nineteen  or  ninety-nine  are  released,  not  to  loaf  or  to  be  a  mere 
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burden  upon  their  fellows,  but  they  are  released  for  the  arts  and  the  sciences, 
for  literature,  for  exploration,  to  be  doctors,  to  be  musicians,  to  be  teachers, 
to  be  preachers,  to  be  advertising  men,  to  embroider  and  enrich  this  wonder- 
ful fabric  which  we  call  modern  civilization. 

The  cost  of  production,  I  take  it,  is  going  to  become  smaller  and  smaller 
relatively,  and  the  cost  of  distribution,  so  called,  is  going  to  become  larger 
and  larger  relatively.  I  never  argue  against  that  statement,  because  against 
the  ledger  of  distribution  is  charged  not  merely  the  processes  of  handling 
goods,  but  all  of  these  other  activities  of  the  doctor  and  the  musician  and 
the  artist  and  the  teacher  and  the  advertising  man.  Distribution  is  expen- 
sive and  is  going  to  become  more  expensive,  not  because  it  is  inefficient,  but 
because  against  it  is  charged  all  of  the  activities  that  make  modern  civiliza- 
tion most  worth  while  and  living  most  comfortable  and  worth  having. 

That  may  not  be  sound  economics,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  common  sense, 
and  I  think  we  weaken  our  cause,  as  advertising  men  and  as  salesmen,  when 
we  try  to  argue  that  distribution  is  inexpensive  or  ever  again  will  be 
inexpensive.  Production  will  become  cheaper  and  cheaper;  distribution, 
against  which  all  the  other  activities  of  the  human  race  are  charged,  is 
going  to  become  more  and  more  expensive,  because  life  gets  richer  and  richer 
as  we  live  along. 

The  second  thing  I  never  attempt  to  argue  against  is  that  advertising 
itself  is  very  expensive  and  often  very  wasteful.  Contrast  the  conditions 
in  the  homes  where  you  live  with  the  conditions  in  the  homes  where  you 
grew  up.  In  my  home  as  a  boy  we  received  one  religious  weekly,  one 
country  weekly  and  the  Century  Magazine.  In  my  home  today — thanks 
to  the  gracious  generosity  of  the  publishers — I  don't  know  how  many 
publications  I  receive.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  contesting  for  my 
attention  the  motion  picture  and  the  billboard  and  the  street-car  card  and 
the  radio  and  the  theatre,  none  of  which  played  a  part  in  the  life  of  my 
parents. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  is  a  prominent  newspaper  publisher,  set  a  man  to 
work  in  his  office  in  a  room  alone  to  read  through  one  daily  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  to  read  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  was  to  read  every 
word,  headlines,  news,  editorials,  display  advertising,  want  advertising — 
skipping  nothing.  How  long  do  you  think  it  took  him?  It  took  him 
fourteen  hours.  There  is  fourteen  hours  of  reading  matter  turned  out  to 
divide  the  attention  of  people  who  on  the  average,  I  presume,  give  not  more 
than  fourteen  minutes  to  it. 

We  are  not  in  our  minds  a  thousand  times  more  able  than  our  parents — 
we  know  that — and  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  this  tremendous  pull  and 
tug  upon  our  interests  no  single  page  of  printed  matter,  whether  it  be  so- 
called  literature  or  advertising,  can  possibly  have  the  attention  value  that 
such  a  page  had  years  ago. 

Advertising  is  wasteful,  because  all  form  of  competitive  activity  is  waste- 
ful. Yet  it  is  only  because  we  have  a  competitive  system  that  we  make 
progress.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Government  broke  up  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  today  as  you  drive  up  through  New  York  or  New  England 
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you  pass  a  garage  in  front  of  which  you  find,  not  one  pump  seeking  to  sell 
you  gasoline,  but  two  pumps  or  three  pumps  or  even  ten  pumps — and  that 
is  very  wasteful;  your  soul  cries  out  against  it.  But  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  over  the  Standard  Oil  Company  twenty  years  ago,  as  Mr. 
Chase  and  men  like  him  would  like  to  have  it.  I  venture  to  say  at  this  very 
hour  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  throes  of  a  gasoline 
shortage,  because  the  only  force  under  heaven  that  will  drive  men  into  the 
wilds  of  Mexico  and  into  the  wilds  of  Venezuela  and  into  every  other 
unexplored  and  untamed  spot  on  the  universe  in  search  of  oil  is  the  force 
of  competition,  desire  to  get  ahead,  in  comparison  with  those  we  are  com- 
peting against. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  advertising.  If  the  Government  were  to  take 
over  advertising  as  a  national  monopoly,  which  Mr.  Chase  suggests,  instantly 
the  wheels  of  industry  would  slow  down,  because  the  force  that  drives 
industry  forward  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  a 
larger  share  in  that  great  volume  of  public  good  will  and  public  facts,  and 
that  desire  is  what  inspires  him  to  establish  the  laboratory,  is  what  makes 
him  discontented  with  his  production  costs,  is  what  makes  him  unwilling 
to  shoulder  unfair  and  unnecessary  distribution  costs  and  taxation  costs. 
That  eternal  reaching  out  is  the  thing  that  builds  progress,  and  advertising 
is  the  most  powerful  force  in  that  direction. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  thing  which  I  just  want  to  hint  at  and  leave 
with  you,  and  that  is  that  advertising,  far  from  being  non-productive,  as 
Mr.  Chase  says,  is  actually  the  inspiring  and  driving  force  behind  all  produc- 
tion, and  the  builder  of  civilization. 

You  go  into  a  savage  tribe,  and  what  do  you  find?  You  find  men  who 
have  no  wants.  You  find  that  the  savage  is  perfectly  content  if  he  can  have 
a  skin  to  wrap  around  his  loin,  another  skin  to  keep  the  rain  off  his  head, 
another  skin  to  lie  on,  and  a  little  food  and  a  fire.  So  a  savage  tribe  can 
continue  for  a  thousand  years,  and  there  will  be  no  change,  and  their  great- 
great-grandchildren  will  be  living  as  their  great-great-grandfathers  lived. 
But  suppose  that  out  of  an  aeroplane  an  advertising  man  dropped  into  that 
tribe,  and  with  him  came  pictures  of  red  neckties  and  tan  shoes  and  under- 
wear and  automobiles  and  bicycles  and  new  hats  and  feathers  and  strings 
of  beads — instantly  there  would  begin  in  that  tribe  a  transformation. 
Wants  would  be  kindled,  and  the  desire  to  satisfy  those  wants  overcome  all 
other  desires,  and  in  obedience  to  that  desire  even  a  savage  is  willing  to 
abandon  his  life  of  leisure  and  voluntarily  enlist  himself  in  a  servitude  in 
the  creation  of  a  civilization. 

John  Ruskin  said  that  "there  is  no  wealth  but  life,"  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  thing  that  economists  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Chase  overlook.  Wealth 
consists  not  in  things;  it  consists  in  people,  in  human  energy,  in  human 
ambitions,  hopes  and  achievements,  and  it  is  possible  by  holding  up  before 
a  man  a  picture  of  things  that  he  wants  and  a  goal  toward  which  he  is 
striving  to  transform  that  man  from  a  ten-horsepower  man  into  a  thousand- 
horsepower  man.  And  there  isn't  anybody  here,  or  anybody  of  intelligence 
anywhere  who  hasn't  in  his  own  experience  found  that  under  the  impulse 
of  some  great  desire  he  could  do  something  which  astonished  himself. 
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That,  I  say,  is  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation;  human  life,  the  releasing  of 
human  energy,  the  multiplication  of  a  man's  own  power  by  the  heightening 
of  his  desires  and  the  lifting  of  his  ambitions.  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  the 
great  service  of  advertising,  and  any  man  who  says  you  can  deduct  that 
force  from  modern  life  and  still  have  progress  as  rapid  or  life  as  rich  speaks 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  nature. 

Finally,  the  thing  with  which  I  want  to  conclude  is  this:  that  it  behooves 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  as  advertising  men,  to  adopt  and  to  keep  an  attitude  of 
great  humility,  as  those  who  are  in  the  presence  of  something  very  much 
greater  than  themselves. 

I  am  terribly  shocked  sometimes,  not  often,  but  once  in  a  while,  to  see 
myself  referred  to  somewhere  as  a  great  advertising  expert.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  thought  than  to  picture  myself  in  that  way.  My 
attitude  toward  advertising,  I  hope,  is  the  attitude  of  the  scientist  in  the 
laboratory  toward  electricity.  You  ask  him  what  electricity  is,  and  he  tells 
you  frankly  that  he  does  not  know.  You  ask  him  what  electricity  does,  and 
he  will  answer  that  by  constant  experiment,  by  study,  by  trial  and  failure, 
bit  by  bit,  they  are  able  to  build  up  a  record  of  experience  by  which  they 
can  tell  just  a  little  about  the  laws  governing  this  great  force  and  the  way 
in  which  it  acts  and  can  be  used  for  human  progress.  And  that  ought  to 
be  our  attitude  toward  advertising.  We  deal  with  something  which  is  not 
concrete  and  visible,  something  which  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured  or 
seen.  We  deal  with  human  nature,  with  the  fluctuating  ambition  and  taste 
and  desire  of  men  and  women,  with  the  changing  impulses  and  emotions 
to  which  they  can  be  made  to  respond,  and  as  long  as  human  life  continues 
and  men  and  women  of  different  types  and  personalities  are  born  into  the 
world,  advertising  is  going  to  be  a  constantly  growing,  changing  and  shifting 
thing,  and  nobody  can  claim  to  be  an  advertising  expert;  nobody  can  claim 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  servant  of  a  force  which  is  far  greater  than 
himself  and  the  outer  fringes  of  whose  garments  he  can  only  just  touch. 

A  friend  of  Henry  Irving  went  around  in  back  of  the  stage  one  night  (this 
was  when  Irving  was  a  very  old  man  and  at  the  top  of  his  profession)  after 
a  performance  which  had  lifted  the  audience  out  of  its  seats,  and  he  found 
Irving  in  his  dressing-room  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  depressed 
by  what  seemed  to  him  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  performance,  sunk  into 
gloom  by  the  thought  that  he  was  an  old  man  and  probably  would  not  be 
allowed  to  live  long  enough  to  become  what  he,  according  to  his  own  stand- 
ards, considered  a  really  good  actor. 

LaPlace,  the  great  astronomer,  died,  you  remember,  perhaps  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  and  his  last  words  were  wonderful.  He  said,  "What  we 
know  is  nothing;  what  we  have  to  learn  is  immense." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  safe  attitude  for  a  conscientious  adver- 
tising man  to  take.  Never  have  a  feeling  that  we  know  it  all;  never  assume 
the  foolish  and  untenable  position  that  we  are  wholly  efficient  or  that  bad 
advertising  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  distribution  just  as  good  advertising 
detracts  from  the  cost  of  distribution.  Never  assume  any  such  position  as 
that,  but  assume  a  position  of  humility  in  the  presence  of  this  great  force,  a 
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feeling  that  we  still  have  everything  to  learn,  and  yet  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
and  of  confidence  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  servants  in  a  very  great 
and  a  very  worthy  cause. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT 

1.  Compare  the  introduction  of  this  address  with  that  of  Dr.  Frank's. 

2.  Discuss  Mr.  Barton's  use  of  quotations  and  famous  names. 

3.  How  effective  is  the  analogy  from  the  Bible? 

4.  Is  the  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Chase's  argument  convincing? 

5.  Why  is  distribution  to  be  more  expensive? 

6.  Is  the  problem  of  production  almost  solved? 

7.  Will  competition  continue  to  be  "the  life  of  trade"? 

8.  Discuss  Mr.  Barton's  argument  against  government  ownership. 

9.  Discuss  the  analogy  about  electricity. 

10.  Make  a  study  of  narrative — anecdote,  story — as  the  most  character- 
istic element  of  Mr.  Barton's  technique. 

11.  How  does  this  speech  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  of  attention? 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

1.  Waste  in  Advertising 

2.  Comments  on  "Prosperity:  Fact  or  Myth,"  by  Stuart  Chase 

3.  Radio  Advertising 

4.  "Tell  It  to  Me  Often  Enough,  and  I'll  Believe  It" 

5.  Educating  through  Advertising 

6.  Can  Prices  Be  "Stabilized"? 

7.  Cooperation  versus  Competition 

8.  Advertising  as  a  Business-builder 

9.  Advertising  Mediums 

10.  Does  Advertising  Increase  the  Cost  to  the  Consumer? 

11.  Reason-why  Copy 

12.  Slogans  Good  and  Bad 

13.  Does  Advertising  Make  Business  More  Honest? 

14.  Moving  Picture  Advertising 

15.  Does  Advertising  Make  the  Herd-mind? 

16.  Common  Factors  of  Attention  in  Advertising  and  Public  Speaking 


CHAPTER  IX 
A  FEW  NOTES  ON  GRAMMAR 

Children  learn  grammar  by  example  and  by  drill  on  correct 
forms.  What  it  really  means  as  a  science  and  a  framework  for 
speech,  they  rarely  comprehend.  Adults  may  speak  well, 
but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  little  exact  knowledge  to  test  their 
accuracy.  "It  sounds  right"  or  "It  sounds  wrong,"  they 
vaguely  murmur.  When  they  get  executive  positions  and  match 
their  speech  more  consciously  with  others,  they  begin  to  worry 
about  the  blunders  with  which  they  may  be  amusing  their 
associates.  The  detested  book  of  grammar  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  friend  that  was  shamefully  neglected  and  abused.  It  is 
realized,  suddenly,  that  the  confidence  of  a  speaker  is  greatly 
increased  when  he  knows  he  is  right,  when  he  can  account  gram- 
matically for  every  word  he  speaks.  He  must  be  aware  of  excep- 
tions, inconsistencies,  idioms,  which  contradict  the  laws  of 
grammar  and  which  are  not  only  in  good  use  but  are  preferable 
to  grammatical  forms  that  mean  the  same. 

A  fear  of  faulty  grammar  is  fatal  to  effectiveness.  The  bold 
vitality  characteristic  of  good  talk  can  never  rise  out  of  haunting 
doubt  and  depression.  But  English  grammar,  as  used  by  the 
generality  of  educated  and  well-spoken  persons,  is  easy.  Inter- 
ested study  should  soon  enable  one  to  master  enough  to  over- 
come dread  of  incorrect  usage. 

The  few  pages  that  follow  are  simply  lists  of  things  that 
speakers  have  often  inquired  about.  Some  forms,  like  "  It  is  he," 
are  troublesome  because  they  are  not  practiced  enough.  They 
should  be  repeated  until  they  are  habitual  and  spoken  without 
effort. 

NOUNS 

Chairman  (madam). — Address  a  woman  who  is  presiding  at  a 
meeting  as  "Madam  Chairman"  or  "Madam  President." 

273 
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Date,  appointment,  engagement. — A  literary  critic  regretted  that 
Allan  Seeger  did  not  write,  "a  date  with  death,"  instead  of,  "a 
rendezvous  with  death."  But  date  is  still  a  vulgarism.  Make 
an  appointment  for  business,  an  engagement  for  pleasure  (dinner, 
theatre,  etc.). 

Data. — This  word  is  the  plural  of  datum.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say,  "The  data  is  insufficient."  Say,  "The  (or  those)  data  are 
insufficient." 

Depot,  station. — Take  your  friends  to  the  station;  your  freight 
to  the  depot. 

In  good  shape. — Do  not  say,  "They  arrived  in  good  shape," 
"The  family  are  all  in  good  shape,"  "He  does  the  work  in  good 
shape."  Think  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Use  well,  all  right, 
in  good  condition,  without  accident. 

Along  this  line. — Vague  and  trite.  Say,  in  regard  to  this, 
about  this,  in  this  way. 

Party. — Do  not  say,  "This  party  wants  you  to  call  him  up." 
Party  is  plural  and  is  used  correctly  in  the  singular  only  in  legal 
expressions  like  "the  party  of  the  first  part,"  and  in  telephone 
terminology  like  "a  two-party  line." 

Politics. — Say,  "Politics  is  every  man's  business." 

Raise,  increase. — Raise  is  not  a  noun.  Say,  "an  increase  in 
pay,  rent,"  etc. 

Those  kind,  kind  of  a,  kind  of. — Say,  this  or  that  kind,  not  these 
or  those  kind.  It  is  illogical  and  ungrammatical  to  say,  "that 
kind  of  a  person,"  "this  kind  of  a  hat."  Omit  a.  Say,  uthat 
kind  of  person."  Do  not  say,  kind  of  sweet,  kind  of  bright.  Say, 
somewhat,  rather,  pretty  bright. 

PRONOUNS 

Each,  every,  etc. — Each,  every,  either,  one,  any  one,  every  one, 
some  one,  another  are  always  singular,  whether  they  are  used  as 
pronouns  or  adjectives.  Pronouns  and  adjectives  which  refer 
to  them  must  also  be  in  the  singular  number. 

If  every  one  of  them  knows  (not  know)  what  he  (not  they)  wants 
(not  want),  he  (not  they)  is  (not  are)  likely  to  have  no  trouble  in 
choosing  his  course  (not  their  courses). 

Every  student  is  expected  to  bring  his  book. 

Each  of  the  fifty  stores  is  planning  to  send  its  representative 
to  the  convention. 
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No  one  is  allowed  to  go  until  he  has  reported  to  the  manager. 

He  or  she. — Do  not  use  he  or  she,  his  or  her,  or  they  in  referring 
to  both  sexes  when  a  singular  form  is  required.  Use  he  and  his. 
In  speaking  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  say,  "Every  one  of 
you  is  expected  to  begin  his  part  at  once  if  he  is  ready." 

Use  the  Nominative  Case  after  Forms  of  to  be 

Repeat  these  phrases  until  they  sound  natural: 

Is  that  she  (not  her)  at  the  typewriter? 

Can  it  be  7  or  we  (not  me  or  us)  he  wants? 

I  was  sure  it  could  not  be  they  (not  them). 

If  it  was  not  he,  it  might  have  been  7. 

If  it  had  only  been  she. 

It  can't  be  he.     He  said  it  was  he. 

Note  an  apparent  exception.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  in  the  objective  case.  "I  considered  him  to  be  the  man." 
In  a  sentence  like  this  the  noun  or  pronoun  following  to  be  must 
be  in  the  same  case  as  the  noun  before. 

"I  knew  it  to  be  him.11 

Use  the  Objective  Case  after  Transitive  Verbs  and 

Prepositions 

He  let  John  and  me  (not  7)  take  his  boat. 

Let  him  and  me  go.     (Let  me.) 

She  called  my  brother  and  me  (not  7). 

Ask  her  and  them  (not  they). 

Between  you  and  me  (not  7). 

All  were  present  but  him  and  me  (not  he  and  7). 

He  got  tickets  for  John  and  me  (not  7). 

Who  and  whom. — "Who  did  you  say  was  elected?"  is  correct. 
Transpose  it  like  this:  "Did  you  say  he  (who)  was  elected?" 
In  this  order  who  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  subject  of  was  elected. 

Whom  did  you  say  the  board  elected?  (Did  you  say  the 
board  elected  him,  whom?) 

"Whom  did  he  call  for?"  is  correct.     (For  whom  did  he  call?) 

Who  shall  I  say  called?     (Who  is  the  subject  of  called.) 

Whom  do  you  consider  the  most  competent? 

They  found  the  man  who  they  thought  was  guilty.  (Who  was 
guilty.) 
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Appoint  the  person  who  you  think  can  do  it.     (Who  can  do  it.) 

He  is  the  man  whom  we  think  the  president  wants.  (Whom  is 
the  object  of  wants.) 

Whoever  and  whomever. — The  object  of  a  preposition  is  some- 
times a  clause. 

"Give  it  to  whoever  (not  whomever)  calls  for  it."  (The  object 
of  to  is  the  whole  clause  whoever  calls  for  it.  Whoever  is  the 
subject  of  calls.) 

They  fined  whoever  was  late.  (Here  the  clause  is  the  object  of 
the  verb  fined,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.) 

They  fined  whomever  the  foreman  marked  late.  (Whomever 
is  the  object  of  marked.) 

They  waited  for  whomever  the  manager  sent.     (Object  of  sent.) 

Myself,  yourself. — Do  not  say,  "Four  friends  and  myself  went 
fishing."  Say,  "Four  friends  and  /"or  "Five  of  us."  "They 
invited  three  other  fellows  and  me  (not  myself).''1  "You  (not 
yourself)  and  your  family  are  invited."  "Two  tickets  for  you 
(not  yourself  or  self)  and  your  friend." 

Either  and  neither  are  singular  and  refer  to  one  of  two. 

Is  either  of  you  (two)  ready  to  recite? 

Either  John  or  James  has  my  ball. 

Neither  of  the  two  principal  parties  takes  (not  take)  this 
position. 

Use  any,  one,  or  any  one  to  indicate  one  of  three  or  more. 

Has  any  (any  one)  of  you  boys  seen  Jim? 

Any  one  of  us  three  is  eligible. 

Not  one  of  the  Reynolds  girls  was  able  to  go. 
The    nearer    subject    governs    the    verb   in   sentences   like   the 
following: 

Either  you  or  I  am  (not  is  or  are)  going. 
You  or  he  is  elected. 
It  is  he  or  I  who  am  to  blame. 
Already  a  boy  or  two  are  on  the  field. 
Two  boys  or  sl  man  is  assigned  to  the  job. 

VERBS 

Shall  and  will  are  rapidly  losing  their  distinction  because 
of  the  general  lack  of  discrimination  in  their  use.     The  good 
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speaker  is  still  expected,  however,  to  distinguish  between  them, 
especially  in  principal  clauses,  where  they  present  little  difficulty. 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  correct  forms  of  the  future 
tense,  cases  that  indicate  no  determination  or  control  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker. 

I  shall  probably  arrive  before  noon. 

I  think  I  shall  receive  the  package  today. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  (I  cannot  determine  to  be 
glad.     Emotional  reaction  is  involuntary.) 

I  shall  appreciate  your  help. 

We  shall  be  sorry  if  he  fails. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  asked  to  speak. 

They  will  be  glad. 

She  will  appreciate  the  change. 

We  shall  enjoy  the  phonograph. 

I  shall  be  eighteen  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  sentences  given  below  the  speaker  is  positive,  insistent, 
resolved  to  bring  about  a  result: 

I  will  go  in  spite  of  him. 

I  promise  you  I  will  finish  it  today. 

I  will  have  my  way. 

We  will  stand  no  more  nonsense. 

We  will  not  give  one  cent  for  tribute. 

We  do  not  fear  them;  we  will  be  heard. 

He  shall  do  as  you  request,  I  promise  you. 

They  must  and  shall  be  ready  at  ten. 

You  shall  not  go  to  the  party;  I  forbid  you. 

I  am  determined;  you  shall  hear  me. 
Notice,  however,  that  commands  of  superiors  to  their  subor- 
dinates are  given  for  courtesy  in  the  simple  future  tense: 

You  will  open  fire  at  once. 

Employees  will  not  leave  the  building  without  notifying  Mr. 
Jones. 

You  will  call  upon  Rickert  and  Company  first. 

Questions 

In  questions  the  rule  for  the  first  person  is  easy.  Always  use 
shall.  Naturally,  if  the  speaker  asks  a  question  about  himself 
he  cannot  imply  resolution  or  determination. 
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Shall  I  close  the  window? 

Shall  we  be  late? 

Shall  I  begin  at  nine? 
With  the  second  and  third  person  use  the  form  you  expect  in 
the  answer. 

How  old  shall  you  be  on  your  next  birthday?  (I  shall  be 
twenty-four.) 

Shall  you  be  at  your  office  tomorrow?     (I  shall  be.) 

Will  you  open  the  window?     (I  will  [a  promise].) 

Will  you  go  with  me?     (/,  we,  will  [el  promise].) 

Shall  they  be  given  the  money?     (They  shall  not.) 

Will  the  train  be  on  time?     (It  will.) 
Should  and  would  are  the  past  tenses  of  shall  and  will  and  follow 
the  same  rules. 

I  should  enjoy  the  trip. 

I  should  be  glad  of  it. 

We  should  regret  the  publicity. 

We  should  like  to  know. 

I  would  not  go  under  any  circumstances. 

We  would,  in  any  event,  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

You  would  be  foolish  to  do  it. 

They  would  accept  with  pleasure. 
Got. — They  have  just  got  (better  than  gotten)  four  tickets  from 
the  agent. 

(Avoid  got  if  you  do  not  intend  to  express  the  sense  of  acquir- 
ing.) "They  have  four  tickets,"  not  "They  have  got  four 
tickets."  Got  is  allowable  colloquially  in  the  sense  of  must: 
"They've  got  to  go  tomorrow."  "They  have  to  go"  is  correct, 
but  do  not  say  " Haff  to  go"  or  "He  hass  to  go." 

Proved — proven. — They  have  proved  (not  proven)  their  state- 
ments. Proven  is  an  old  Scotch  participle  that  is  no  longer  in 
good  use  except  in  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  as  "Proven  guilty." 

Lie,  lay. — Lie  is  intransitive.  It  requires  no  object  to  complete 
its  meaning.  Lay  is  transitive.  It  requires  an  object  to  com- 
plete its  meaning,  to  put  or  set. 

I  lie  down.  I  lay  down  this  morning.  I  have  lain  here  an 
hour. 

Let  the  dog  lie  there. 

He  went  to  the  box  where  the  letters  had  lain  a  week. 
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He  is  lying  on  the  sofa. 

The  maid  has  been  laying  the  garments  on  the  grass. 

They  have  been  laid  out  to  dry. 

Sit,  set. — Sit  is  intransitive;  set  is  transitive  and  requires,  as 
does  lay,  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  complete  its  sense. 

That  coat  sits  (not  sets)  well  on  you. 

A  sitting  (not  setting)  hen. 

Note,  however,  this  idiomatic  exception:  "The  sun  sets,"  "the 
setting  sun." 

He  was  set  in  his  dignity,  but  the  grave  look  sat  well  on  him. 

He  set  it,  but  it  sat  in  front  of  the  house. 

Fly,  flow,  flee. — Say,  "The  bird  has  flown,"  "The  river  has 
flowed,"  "The  man  has  fled." 

Rise,  raise. — Remember  that  rise  is  intransitive  and  that  raise 
is  transitive.     You  raise  something  or  something  is  raised. 

Bread  rises. 

The  landlord  raises  (better  increases)  the  rent  and  it  rises 
beyond  your  means. 

I  did  not  raise  (should  be  rear)  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier. 

He  will  rise  in  his  business  when  he  raises  his  standards. 

Did  he  raise  (should  be  increase)  your  pay? 

Rise  is  sometimes  a  noun;  raise,  never. 

There  will  be  another  rise  in  prices. 

Miscellaneous 

Do  not  fix  the  cellar  door  or  the  clock  unless  you  wish  to  fasten 
it.     Repair  or  mend. 

Do  not  blame  it  on  him,  but  blame  him. 

"The  fire  went  out  on  me"  is  crude.  Say,  "The  fire  went  out" 
or  "I  let  the  fire  go  out." 

"At  what  hotel  are  you  stopping?"  is  common  among  business 
men,  but  not  considered  good  use.  Say,  "At  what  hotel  are  you 
staying?  " 

Do  not  say,  "I  expect  you  had  a  good  time"  for  "I  suppose" 
Do  not  "try  and  see  him,"  but  "try  to  see  him." 

" Suspicion"  is  a  noun.  Do  not  use  it  as  a  verb.  You  may 
have  a  suspicion,  but  you  can  only  suspect. 

Do  not  say,  "He  claims  to  be  right"  or  "He  claims  that  the 
French  won."  Claim  means  to  make  a  demand,  to  assert  owner- 
ship, not  to  urge,  argue,  declare,  or  affirm. 
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A  man  is  informed;  it  is  the  bill  that  is  posted. 

Do  not  "take  stock  in11  any  stupid  proposal  (not  proposition). 
Simply  do  not  believe  it. 

Locate  means  to  find  or  determine  the  place  of.  Do  not  say,  "I 
am  located  in  Boston"  for  "I  am  settled,  make  my  residence,  or 
live,  in  Boston.' ' 

Dangling  Participle 

A  participle  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  should  refer  to  the 
actual,  expressed  subject,  not  to  some  implied  person  or  persons. 

Wrong:  " Strolling  down  the  lane,  the  trees  delighted  us  with 
their  bright  green  foliage."  (Strolling  modifies  trees,  but  trees  do 
not  stroll.)  Say,  "  Strolling  down  the  lane,  we  were  delighted  by  " 
etc.,  or  "As  we  strolled  down  the  lane,  the  trees"  etc. 

Wrong:  "Turning  the  first  corner  on  your  left,  the  City  Hall 
attracts  your  attention."  (The  City  Hall  cannot  turn.)  Say, 
"As  you  turn"  etc.  or  "Turning  .  .  .  you  will  come  upon  the 
City  Hall." 

Wrong:  "Being  made  of  the  finest  silk,  we  guarantee  these 
stockings."  (We  are  not  made  of  silk.)  Say,  "Being  made  of 
the  finest  silk  these  stockings  are  guaranteed"  or  "We  guarantee 
these  stockings  because"  etc. 

ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

Errors  are  frequently  made  after  verbs  of  the  senses:  look, 
feel,  sound,  smell,  taste,  etc. 

The  chowder  tastes  good  (not  well) .  Good  is  a  quality  of  chowder, 
the  subject.  If  the  adverb  well  were  used,  tastes  would  be 
modified  and  the  sentence  would  mean,  "The  chowder  performs 
the  act  of  tasting,  it  has  the  ability  to  taste,  well." 

This  brings  us  to  a  common  confusion  about  well.  Well  is 
both  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.  In  the  sentence,  He  works 
well,  well  is  an  adverb  because  it  says  something  about  works,  sl 
verb.  In  the  sentence,  He  looks  well,  well  is  an  adjective  because 
it  describes  the  pronoun  He.  The  sentence  means,  "He  appears, 
seems,  to  be  well;  he  looks  as  if  he  were  well."  Well  here  means 
having  physical  health,  or  becoming,  attractive.  Do  not  mistake 
this  well  for  well  the  adverb,  which  means  successfully,  prosper- 
ously,  to  a  great  extent. 
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Do  not  say,  "He  looks  good"  unless  you  mean,  "He  looks 
like  a  good  man,  he  appears  to  be  good."  Good  may  in  this 
sentence  also  have  the  colloquial  meaning  of  able  to  pay  or  com- 
petent for  some  work. 

"He  looks  bad"  is  correct. 

"He  looks  badly"  means  "He  sees,  observes,  badly." 

Notice  the  difference  in 

"He  looks  angry"  and 

"He  looks  angrily  (at  us)." 

Say,  "The  fish  smells  bad." 

"The  fish  smells  badly"  means  that  the  fish's  sense  of  smell 
is  defective. 

Say,  "The  flower  smells  sweet  (not  sweetly)." 

"The  bells  sound  clear  (not  clearly)." 

"I  feel  well" 

"I  feel  bad." 

In  other  cases  we  sometimes  stress  a  condition  of  the  subject 
instead  of  qualifying  the  verb;  that  is,  use  the  adjective  instead 
of  the  adverb.     Say: 

"The  child  grew  up  beautiful  and  strong." 

"His  voice  rose  soft  and  mellow  over  the  water." 

"He  stood  firm  as  a  rock." 

"They  reached  the  shore  safe."  (This  means  "They  got  to 
the  shore  and  were  safe."  Safely,  also  correct,  would  emphasize 
reached.) 

"He  appears  stupid." 

"The  day  turned  cold  and  gloomy." 

Slow,  slowly. — Automobilists  wonder  which  is  the  correct 
form,  "Go  slow"  or  "Go  slowly."  City  and  town  authorities 
often  seem  perplexed.  Both  signs  may  be  found  impartially 
distributed  in  the  same  town,  and  occasionally  "ly"  will  be  seen 
added  as  an  after-thought,  and  not  very  neatly,  to  "slow." 

"Go  slow"  is  the  better  form.  The  confusion  comes  from  the 
fact  that  slow  is  generally  thought  of  as  an  adjective.  It  is,  but 
it  is  also  an  adverb  in  just  as  good  repute  in  this  phrase  as  slowly. 
Slow  should  be  preferred,  then,  because  it  is  a  much  more 
impressive  word  than  slowly,  which  trails  off  weakly  into  an 
unaccented  second  syllable  and  takes  the  edge  off  the  command. 
Go  slow  has  the  conviction  and  emphasis  of  other  time-honored 
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proverbs.  Ruskin  deplored  the  fact  that  these  fine  one-syllable 
adverbs,  like  slow,  loud,  and  quick,  were  getting  a  bit  old-fash- 
ioned and  were  being  superseded  by  slowly,  loudly  and  quickly. 

We  still  hear  "Louder!,"  not  "More  loudly"  when  speakers 
fail  to  make  themselves  heard,  but  it  is  a  brave  man  who  will 
say,  "I  walked  slow  down  the  street"  or  "I  answered  his  letter 
quick."  The  expression  "Go  slow,"  however,  will  probably 
never  be  out-moded  because  it  combines  the  vitality  of  the 
proverb  with  the  usefulness  of  the  idiom. 

Only. — Give  only  its  correct  posit  on  in  the  sentence — one  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  is  intended  to  modify. 

Wrong:  I  only  spoke  ten  minutes. 
Right :  I  spoke  only  ten  minutes. 

Almost,  most,  mostly. — Most  is  the  superlative  degree  of  much  or 
many  and  should  not  be  confused  with  almost,  which  means 
approximately  or  nearly. 

We  can  go  at  almost  (not  most)  any  time. 

Most  men  would  do  the  same  thing. 

That  translation  is  almost  (not  most  or  mostly)  all  wrong. 

They  are  most  tired. 

It  is  almost  done  (not  most). 

Mostly  means  chiefly,  for  the  most  part,  and  should  not,  of 
course,  be  accompanied  by  all. 

The  immigrants  were  mostly  French  (not  mostly  all). 

Any,  any  other. — "New  York  is  the  largest  of  any  city  in  the 
world"  is  a  crass  blunder.  It  says  New  York  is  the  largest  of 
one  (city).  "New  York  is  larger  than  any  city  in  the  world" 
is  almost  as  bad.  It  says  that  New  York  is  larger  than  itself 
(any  city).  Say,  "New  York  is  larger  than  any  other  city"  or 
"is  the  largest  city." 

Fewer,  less. — Fewer  refers  to  number;  less,  to  bulk  or  capacity. 

There  are  fewer  men  present  tonight  than  there  were  last  week. 

There  is  less  coal  in  the  cellar. 

The  difficulties  are  fewer  and  less  discouraging. 

Less  discontent  and  fewer  complaints. 

Healthy,  healthful. — Healthy  means  sound,  vigorous,  having 
health;  healthful  means  promoting  health.  Say  healthy  men, 
healthy  appetite,  healthy  love  of  sport ;  healthful  climates  or  places, 
healthful  or  wholesome  foods,  healthful  exercise. 
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Very. — Very  is  not  used  correctly  in  such  phrases  as  I  was  very 
disappointed,  very  interested,  very  pleased.  Very  much  is  the 
proper  usage  before  past  participles.  Although  these  are  used 
as  adjectives,  they  are  verb  forms  and  do  not  follow  the  same 
rule  as  adjectives  like  angry,  happy,  etc.     Say: 

I  was  very  angry,  very  happy,  very  cheerful,  very  homesick;  but 
very  much  disturbed,  very  much  injured,  very  much  delighted,  very 
much  concerned,  very  much  interested. 

At  that. — A  vulgarism.  "  I  think  you  are  right  at  that "  should 
be  "I  think  you  are  right  after  all." 

Firstly,  thusly,  illy. — Vulgarisms.     Use  first,  thus,  ill. 

First. — Say,  "When  I  began  this  work,"  not  "When  I  first 
began."     "When  I  was  introduced  (not  first  introduced)." 

CONJUNCTIONS 

As,  as;  so,  as. — The  former  are  used  in  affirmative  comparisons; 
the  latter,  in  negative. 

He  is  as  active  as  he  was  ten  years  ago. 

He  is  not  so  active  as  he  was. 

Except,  without,  unless. — Except  and  without  are  prepositions 
and  are  followed  only  by  nouns  or  pronouns  and  their  modifiers. 
We  may  say,  except  him  or  without  the  help  but  not  "except 
you  keep  him"  or  "without  you  have  the  help."  Here  these 
prepositions  are  ungrammatically  doing  the  work  of  the  con- 
junction unless,  which  may  correctly  introduce  only  a  clause. 
Say,  "Unless  you  keep,"  "unless  you  have." 

Like,  as. — The  preposition  like  is  commonly  and  ungrammati- 
cally used  in  the  place  of  the  conjunction  as.  You  may  say  "If  I 
could  only  talk  like  him!"  but  not,  "like  he  can."  The  clause 
must  be  introduced  by  as.  Say,  "Talk  like  him"  or  "Talk  as 
he  does." 

Because,  that. — Do  not  say,  "I  could  not  go.  The  reason  is 
because,"  etc.  Reason  already  has  the  because  and  why  idea  in 
its  meaning.     Say,  "The  reason  is  that"  etc. 

If,  whether. — Do  not  use  "if"  when  you  have  an  alternative  in 
mind.  "Do  you  know  if  he  can  go?"  should  be  "Do  you  know 
whether  he  can  go  (or  not)  ? 

While. — While  means  at  the  same  time  that;  although.  Do  not 
use  it  for  and  or  but. 
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Incorrect:  The  first  plant  had  a  thousand  men,  while  the 
second  never  had  more  than  five  hundred. 

Incorrect:  John  entered  the  ministry,  while  his  brother 
became  a  lawyer. 

PREPOSITIONS 

There  are  many  common  phrases  in  which  the  preposition 
should  be  omitted. 

Wrong  Right 

Let's  end  up  the  game.  Let's  end  the  game. 

He  opened  up  a  store.  He  opened  a  store. 

He  closed  up  the  place.  He  closed  the  place. 

I  sit  opposite  to  him.  I  sit  opposite  him. 

Consult  with  him.  Consult  him. 

He  got  off  of  the  horse.  He  got  off  the  horse. 

He  got  it  off  of  John.  He  got  it  of  (from)  John. 

He  ran  out  of  the  door.  He  ran  out  the  door. 

Where  are  they  going  to?  Where  are  they  going? 

They  approve  of  it.  They  approve  it. 

John  appeared  later  on.  John  appeared  later. 

I  was  there  at  about  ten.  I  was  there  about  ten. 

He  is  a  man  of  from  225  to  250     He  is  a  man  225  to  250  pounds 

pounds  in  weight.  in  weight. 

He  entered  into  the  grounds.  He  entered  the  grounds. 

He  started  off  with  a  hit.  He  started  with  a  hit. 

I'll  explain  about  that.  I'll  explain  that. 

They  were  joined  together  by  a     They  were  joined  by  (or  with) 

coupling.  a  coupling. 

Connect  these  together.  Connect  these. 

We  tried  this  plan  out.  We  tried  this  plan. 

Vekbs  Often  Followed  by  Wrong  Preposition 

Agree  to,  with,  upon. — Agree  with  him.  Agree  to  his  plan. 
The  senators  agreed  upon  a  policy. 

Adapt  toy  with,  from. — The  machine  is  adapted  to  the  work. 
Adapt  yourself  to  circumstances.  He  is  not  adapted  for  sales- 
manship.    The  play  was  adapted  from  Dickens. 

Angry  with,  at. — She  was  angry  with  him  and  at  his  remarks. 

Confer  on,  upon,  with. — -The  college  confers  a  degree  on  the 
graduate. 
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The  Allies  conferred  upon  the  German  situation. 

The  president  conferred  with  the  secretary. 

Beside j  besides. — Do  not  say,  "I  sat  a  side  of  him."  It  should 
be," I  sat  beside  him  (next  to,  at  the  side  of)." 

Besides  means  additional.  u  Besides  the  members  there  were 
several  guests  present." 

Between  each. — Illogical,  means  between  one.  Say,  " Between 
the  houses  was  a  hedge"  or  "After  each  act  there  was  a  song." 

Different  than. — Incorrect.  Say,  "Our  problem  is  different 
from  (not  than)  theirs." 

In  back  of. — Do  not  say,  "The  garage  is  in  back  of  the  house." 
It  is  behind  or  at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  front  of,  however,  is 
correct. 

In,  into. — Into  denotes  movement  from  one  place  to  another. 
"The  man  in  the  house  went  into  the  kitchen." 

In  regard  to. — Avoid  the  vulgarism  "in  regards  to."  Say, 
"in  regard  to  that"  or  "as  regards  that." 

Inside,  within. — "He'll  be  here  within  (not  inside  of)  an  hour." 

Onto,  upon. — "He  climbed  upon  the  table  (not  onto)." 

Outside  of. — "Except  for  that  (not  outside  of)  he  is  right." 
"With  the  exception  of  these  {except  for,  not  outside  of)  our  line 
is  sold  out." 

Home,  to,  at. — Do  not  say,  "I  was  home  all  evening."  You 
go  home,  you  send  to  your  home,  you  are  at  home. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

The  quality  of  a  salesman's  voice  frequently  sells  more  goods 
than  his  arguments.  There  is  no  conviction  in  dull,  listless  tones 
or  nasal,  squeaky,  growling  or  throaty  utterance.  "The  voice 
is  the  man,"  says  Paul  Heyse,  and  it  is  the  man  we  judge  before 
we  are  interested  in  his  goods.  Voice  without  words  is  eloquent. 
You  may  hear  strange  voices  some  distance  away.  You  cannot 
see  the  faces  or  distinguish  the  voices.  But  you  may  still  get 
specific  or  vivid  impressions  of  the  speakers.  You  are  sure  they 
are  cheerful  or  depressed,  triumphant  or  angry,  weak  or  strong, 
irritable  or  good-natured,  querulous  or  calm,  affected  or  sincere. 
Some  of  them  you  instinctively  like,  others  you  dislike.  You 
unconsciously  judge  the  character  of  a  man,  in  large  measure, 
by  his  voice. 

The  American  Voice. — In  Europe  tone  and  enunciation  are 
class  distinctions.  Europeans  never  tire  of  telling  what  poor 
voices  Americans  have.  They  object  to  the  nasal,  nervous,  high- 
pitched  tones  of  our  women  and  the  colorless  or  crude,  uncultured 
voices  of  the  men.  They  think  we  sound  like  well-fed  savages 
and  not  like  cultivated  citizens  of  a  great  country.  This  criti- 
cism may  be  prompted  in  part  by  a  rather  common  supercilious 
and  patronizing  attitude,  but  it  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  teach 
us  a  valuable  lesson.  There  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more 
poor  voice  in  Europe  than  there  is  here.  Poverty,  ignorance  and 
misery  produce  it,  but  the  upper  classes,  through  inheritance, 
environment  and  deliberate  thought  about  the  significance  of 
good  voice  quality,  are  distinguished  by  more  attractive  and 
musical  modulations. 

Pride  in  Speech. — The  fact  is,  we  are  just  becoming  conscious 
of  the  influence  of  voice.  We  are  just  emerging  from  a  pioneer 
stage  in  which  as  a  nation  we  had  little  pride  in  speech.  We  have 
heard    our   noble    English   language    corrupted    and    degraded 
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by  hundreds  of  dialects  and  the  " pigeon"  English  of  millions  of 
immigrants  as  well  as  by  our  own  indifference.  Popular  educa- 
tion is  doing  little  so  far  in  attacking  this  problem,  but  the 
great  interest  shown  everywhere  in  the  study  of  oral  English  is 
a  most  encouraging  sign  of  a  widespread  desire  for  a  genuine 
culture.  Perhaps  the  most  important  test  of  education  is  the 
ability  to  speak  one's  language  well,  and,  in  the  future,  college 
degrees  will  have  comparatively  little  social  value  to  those  who 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Organic  Differences. — We  usually  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
can  train  and  improve  the  speaking  voice  just  as  we  do  the  sing- 
ing voice.  Indeed  they  are  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  development  are  applied  to  both.  To  be  sure,  no  two 
voices  are  alike.  We  are  born  with  certain  conditions  that 
cannot  be  changed.  In  this  respect  we  are  like  so  many  violins 
or  flutes  or  cornets.  These  differ  in  fundamental  timbre,  Klang- 
Farbe  or  tone  color  according  to  their  size  and  the  shape  and 
texture  of  their  materials.  The  Stradivarius  has  an  initial  super- 
iority over  other  violins.  Caruso  is  said  to  have  had  longer  vocal 
cords,  larger  lungs,  deeper  chest,  larger  teeth,  roomier  resonance 
chambers  in  the  head  and  mouth  than  the  vast  majority  of  human 
beings.  Here  are  the  differences  we  cannot  overcome,  but  this 
is  only  half  the  story.  Caruso  would  not  have  been  a  great  singer 
if  he  had  not  assiduously  cultivated  his  voice.  Between  his  early 
singing  and  that  of  his  prime  there  was  almost  as  much  difference 
as  that  between  the  wild  rose  and  the  garden  rose.  The  Stradi- 
varius in  the  hands  of  a  poor  player  will  not  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
a  mediocre  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

Then,  too,  the  difference  in  the  fundamental  tone  may  not 
be  one  that  implies  better  or  worse.  We  hear  many  fine  speakers 
and  singers.  Each  has  a  different  appeal  and  voice  quality,  but 
we  may  enjoy  one  as  much  as  another.  This  distinctiveness 
gives  us  an  individuality  that  we  ought  to  prize.  It  is  the  thing 
that  identifies  us  more  than  our  clothes  or  our  personal  appear- 
ance. We  readily  distinguish  the  voices  of  our  acquaintances 
over  the  telephone  or  in  the  next  room.  Our  voices  reflect  us, 
and  with  this  thought  goes  the  comforting  fact  that  practically 
every  voice  can  be  made  agreeable  and  persuasive. 
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Good  Health. — The  most  obvious  requirement  of  good  voice 
is  good  health.  The  voice  is  sensitive  and  expressive  of  the 
condition  of  the  body.  When  a  man  is  sick  his  voice  is  thinner 
and  weaker;  when  he  is  well  it  is  correspondingly  more  robust 
and  colorful.  Farmers,  sailors  and  all  out-door  workers  have 
generally  a  mellower,  richer  fundamental  tone.  Constrictions 
or  disease  of  the  lungs,  throat,  mouth  or  nose  prevent  the  making 
of  satisfactory  tone.  Many  persons  handicap  themselves  all 
their  lives  by  neglecting  serious  defects  which  could  be  removed 
by  a  simple  bit  of  surgery. 

Breathing. — Breath  is  the  raw  material  of  tone.  You  inhale 
and  fill  the  porous  sponge-like  lungs,  which  then  press  down  upon 
the  diaphragm,  the  rather  tough,  elastic  muscle  that  is  the  floor 
of  the  chest  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  diaphragm  arches 
up  somewhat  like  a  dome,  and  in  deep  breathing  the  lungs  flatten 
and  harden  it.  When  you  exhale,  the  diaphragm  rises  back 
to  its  original  position  and  helps  to  force  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 
The  breath  goes  up  the  windpipe  over  the  vocal  cords,  where  the 
vibrations  produce  the  initial  tones. 

Place  your  fingers  just  under  the  ribs,  in  front,  and  notice 
how  the  walls  of  your  stomach  press  out  and  fall  back  with  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  Observe  a  sleeping  cat  or  dog  or  baby 
and  you  will  see  a  very  pronounced  rhythmic  action. 

Lie  on  your  back,  breathe  easily,  place  your  hand  on  your 
stomach,  and  you  will  feel  the  same  rise  and  fall.  Nature  has 
made  us,  in  this  position,  proof  against  lazy,  shallow  breathing. 
Sit  up,  focus  your  breathing  at  the  stomach  and  see  if  you  are 
getting  the  same  effect.  Do  not  allow  the  chest  or  the  shoulders 
to  rise.  The  distention  should  be  felt  at  the  lower  ribs  and 
around  the  waist  line. 

Women,  especially,  because  of  tight  clothing  sometimes  get 
the  habit  of  only  half  filling  the  lungs.  Men,  too,  become  careless 
because  of  cramped  positions  at  desks  or  too  little  physical  alert- 
ness. This  kind  of  breathing  will  sustain  life  after  a  fashion, 
although  the  lack  of  fresh  air  in  the  lower  lungs  frequently  causes 
decay  and  is  a  prime  cause  of  lung  and  throat  diseases.  But 
it  is  inadequate  for  good  speaking  whether  in  conversation  or  on 
the  platform.  Tone  is  affected  vitally  by  the  volume  and  force 
of  the  air  column  that  vibrates  the  chords. 
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If  the  breathing  is  shallow  and  spasmodic  the  tone  will  be  thin 
and  breathy.  The  breath  is  too  quickly  exhausted.  The  lungs 
and  diaphragm  may  be  thought  of  as  a  bellows.  If  the  bellows 
is  leaky  or  wheezy,  the  tone  cannot  be  full  and  round.  Or 
you  may  compare  the  diaphragm  to  the  spring  of  your  phono- 
graph or  the  pistons  of  your  engine.  Notice  the  deep  chests  and 
deep  breathing  of  singers.  They  practice  breathing  to  sustain 
the  long  phrases  of  song  which  astonish  us.  The  notes  are  pro- 
longed with  firmness.  No  quavering  must  mar  them.  This  is 
done  by  inhaling  quickly  and  exhaling  slowly.  You  must  get  the 
habit  of  holding  back  the  breath,  easily,  however,  and  without 
a  feeling  of  effort  or  distress.  The  bellows  must  press  the  breath 
out  very  gradually.  No  more  breath  should  be  expended  in 
making  a  tone  than  is  necessary.  Hold  a  lighted  candle  three  or 
four  inches  from  your  mouth  and  see  if  you  can  talk  in  ordinary 
conversational  tone  without  blowing  it  out. 

This  deep  controlled  breathing  for  speech  can  usually  be  gained 
only  by  practice  and  by  thinking  about  it.  The  following 
exercises  are  simple  and  can  be  done  at  any  time. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Stand  easily  erect  and  place  the  hands  under  the  ribs,  the  finger  tips 
touching  in  front  and  the  thumbs  extended  toward  the  back.  Inhale 
gently,  but  deeply.  As  the  lungs  fill,  you  can  feel  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  pressing  out.  You  will  be  conscious  of  an  expansion  and  full- 
ness all  along  the  waist  line. 

2.  Inhale  for  about  five  seconds  and  exhale  slowly  on  s-s-s-s,  the  sound  of 
escaping  steam.  The  teeth  are  closed  for  this  exercise  and  help  to  keep 
back  the  breath. 

3.  Inhale  as  before.  Exhale  on  the  sound  of  ah.  Conserve  the  breath. 
Begin  softly  and  make  the  tone  as  free  from  guttural  or  throaty  harsh- 
ness as  possible.  After  a  little  practice  you  should  be  able  to  prolong 
the  ah  without  a  quaver  for  half  a  minute. 

4.  Try  the  same  exercise  with  oh,  do,  e  at  different  pitch  levels. 

Volume. — There  is  no  excuse  for  a  healthy  person's  speaking 
in  tones  that  cannot  be  heard.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  expel  it 
on  uh-uh-uh-uh-uh  (like  the  u  in  but).  Aim  at  the  farthest  wall 
or  a  distant  tree  with  these  brisk  expulsions.  Next,  instead  of 
uh-uh,  exhale  on,  "I  call  to  you  with  all  my  voice."  Lift  up  the 
voice  easily,  without  shouting  or  yelling.  Prolong  the  vowels 
and  let  them  ring.     With  the  diaphragm  working  energetically 
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and  the  tone  coming  apparently  from  the  stomach  instead  of  the 
throat,  there  is  little  temptation  to  constrict  the  muscles  in  and 
around  the  voice  box.  Think  the  tone  at  the  lips,  or  try  to  hit 
the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  Release  the  breath  from  the  waist 
over  the  vocal  cords  into  the  head  and  mouth.  It  seems  almost 
easier  now  to  expand  the  breath  on  a  full  round  ringing  phrase 
than  to  subdue  it  to  a  more  casual  or  softer  or  thinner  tone.  Give 
the  following  passages  in  a  kind  of  prolonged  chant  and  yet  with 
enough  vigor  and  variety  of  inflection  to  indicate  their  complete 
meaning.     Try  the  shorter  ones  on  a  single  breath: 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead! 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage; 


Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height!  On,  on,  you  noblest  English. 


Follow  your  spirit;  and  upon  this  charge 

Cry,  "God  for  Harry"!  England  and  St.  George"! 

Shakespeare,  "Henry  V." 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws,  rights 
and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose  property  he  has  destroyed,  whose 
country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue,  of  those  eternal  laws  of 
justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he  has 
cruelly  outraged,  injured  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age, 
rank,  situation  and  condition  of  life. 

Burke,  "Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings." 
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Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Psalm  xxiv,  7. 

Hang  out  our  banner  on  the  outward  walls; 
The  cry  is  still,  "They  come"! 

"Macbeth." 
A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

"King  Richard  III." 
O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

"Hamlet." 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll. 

Byron,  "Childe  Harold." 
Sail  on!  and  on!  and  on! 

Joaquin  Miller,  "Columbus." 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well! 

Scott,  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Try  to  speak  this  sentence  on  one  breath: 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  world,  a  friend  of  liberty  who  has  not 
dropped  his  head  when  he  has  heard  that  Lafayette  is  no  more. 

Everett,  "Eulogy  on  Lafayette." 

Phrasing. — This  last  exercise  is  exhausting.  It  is  a  good  test 
for  deep  and  controlled  breathing,  but  should  never  be  given  this 
way  before  an  audience.  There  should  always  be  ample  breath 
in  reserve.  Breathe  often;  at  natural  pauses  and  through 
the  mouth  as  well  as  the  nose.  You  cannot  breathe  quickly 
enough  through  the  nose  alone.  Of  course,  in  ordinary  life 
breathing,  keep  the  mouth  closed.  Try  the  sentence  from 
Everett  again  and  pause  for  quick,  deep  breath  through  the 
mouth  after  "world"  and  after  "head,"  and  note  how  much 
easier  and  firmer,  less  hurried  and  more  authoritative,  the 
enunciation  is. 

Try  the  following  sentence  on  one  breath: 

It  was  seventeen  years  after  our  parting  on  the  Wawona  ridge  that  I 
stood  beside  his  grave  under  a  pine  tree  on  the  hill  above  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Muir,  "Our  National  Parks." 

This,  too,  is  difficult.  Pause  for  breath  after  "ridge"  and 
after  "grave"  and  notice  the  saving  in  effort  and  the  increase  in 
force.     Another  pause  after  "tree"  would  not  violate  the  sense. 
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If  you  felt  the  breath  too  nearly  spent,  you  might  pause,  without 
serious  loss  of  meaning,  after  " parting." 

Breath  Control. — Well-sustained  breath  support  is  the  first 
requirement  of  mellow  and  authoritative  utterance.  Remember, 
however,  that  too  much  breath  is  as  bad  as  not  enough.  The 
excessive  breathing  that  gives  a  strangling  or  bursting  feeling 
is  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  makes  impossible  the  almost  effort- 
less control  by  which  the  breath  must  be  conserved  in  speech, 
and  which  should  become  practically  as  automatic  and  instinctive 
as  ordinary  breathing.  For  better  health  get  the  habit  of 
breathing  deeply  and  gently;  and  for  better  voice,  of  frequently 
expelling  the  breath  through  the  closed  teeth  or  through  the 
closed  lips.  Puffing  the  cheeks  is  good  for  the  face  and  will 
make  for  better  vibration  and  resonance  of  the  teeth  and  mouth. 

Endurance. — An  hour's  talk  requires  the  same  kind  of  strategy 
as  a  ten-mile  foot  race.  The  rate  of  speed  for  almost  the  whole 
distance  must  be  comfortable,  deliberate  and  sustained  by  deep 
breathing.  You  may  rush  through  a  five-minute  talk,  perhaps, 
without  great  fatigue,  but  much  of  the  tone  will  be  breathy, 
thin  and  monotonous  because  the  bellows  is  collapsing  too 
rapidly,  and  the  tone  must  be  made  by  what  little  breath  there 
is  in  the  mouth  and  by  a  tiring  and  irritating  contraction  of  the 
throat  muscles. 

Relaxation. — The  second  important  step  in  voice  production 
is  the  relaxing  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Correct 
breathing  helps  to  take  the  attention  away  from  the  vocal  cords 
and  partly  solves  the  difficulty.  Think  of  voice  as  starting  from 
the  waist.  Sore  throat,  hoarseness,  dryness,  fatigue  and  almost 
all  roughness  in  the  voice  come  from  gripping  and  contracting 
the  throat  muscles.  The  college  yell  is  about  the  worst  thing 
for  the  delicate  tissues.  The  sharp  bark  is  so  irritating  that 
it  frequently  leaves  the  student  sick  all  over.  The  loud  or 
querulous  or  argumentative  or  hurried  tone  is  almost  as  bad 
because  it  involves  strain.  Relax,  surrender.  The  lower  jaw 
is  usually  too  stiff.  Let  your  head  fall  forward  until  your  chin 
almost  touches  your  chest.  With  blank,  half-closed  eyes  shake 
the  head  gently  from  side  to  side.  Open  your  mouth  and  let  the 
jaw  hang  loosely  during  this  exercise.  Let  it  swing  heavily, 
almost  as  the  hand  does  from  the  wrist. 
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Yawn-n-n!  Stretch  and  try  it  again.  As  the  yawn  breaks, 
say,  "Ah,,  ah,  I  know."  Notice  how  cool  and  mellow  and  com- 
fortable the  tone  is.  Look  into  the  mirror  as  you  yawn  and 
notice  how  the  throat  opens.  The  soft  palate  with  its  triangular 
pendant,  the  uvula,  rises  away  from  the  tongue  and  gives  the 
breath  a  better  chance  to  make  good  tone  in  the  mouth  and  head. 

Control  Your  Tongue. — The  velvety  texture  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The  tongue  has 
long  been  called  an  unruly  member  and  is  so  in  an  added  sense. 
The  back  of  the  tongue  is  joined  to  the  swallowing  muscles,  and 
unnecessary  movement  causes  these  to  pull  and  to  interfere 
with  the  sensitive  tissue  around  the  vocal  cords.  When  the 
tongue  is  not  active  in  the  making  of  consonants  and  words,  it 
should  lie  flat  and  still  in  the  mouth,  the  tip  just  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  teeth.  Words,  then,  should  not  be  made 
too  precisely.  The  tongue  should  make  contacts  neatly,  quickly 
and  lightly,  stressing  consonants  just  enough  to  make  words 
distinctly  and  correctly,  but  making  no  waste  effort  that  will 
only  cause  further  tension  in  the  throat. 

Prolong  the  Vowels. — Immediate  improvement  often  results 
from  prolonging,  almost  singing,  the  vowels.  The  tone  carries 
farther  and  is  more  musical.  The  outdoor  speaker,  if  he  is  wise, 
practically  chants  his  speech.  The  clipped  and  more  rapid 
enunciation  of  ordinary  conversation  cannot  be  heard.  Indoors, 
too,  the  speaker  will  never  be  exhorted  to  speak  "louder," 
if  he  remembers  that  besides  adequate  breath  support  he  needs 
the  singing  or  prolonged  word.  It  can  be  heard  much  farther 
and  is  much  more  eloquent  than  mere  loudness  or  noise.  Loud- 
ness overwhelms  but  is  still  indistinct  and  raucous  or  shrill  in 
quality. 

The  newsboy  and  the  huckster  would  not  last  long  if  they 
shouted  or  yelled  their  wares.     They  chant  them: 

Glo-o-o-be,  Hera-a-a-ld,  Telegra-a-am.  Stra-a-awberrees,  bana-a- 
an-as,  me-elo-ons. 

Their  enunciation  and  pronunciation  are  often  vile,  but  they 
can  call  off  their  lists  all  day  without  fatigue. 

In  conversation  we  naturally  should  not  prolong  vowels  with 
exaggerated  effect,  but  we  must  prolong  them  more  than  most 
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speakers  do  if  we  wish  sympathetic  and  impressive  utterance. 
Rapid  or  staccato  enunciation  is  liable  to  be  thin,  monotonous, 
and  unimpressive.  Of  course,  in  prolonging  words  there  is 
danger  of  dawdling,  of  lifelessness,  and  artificiality.  But  con- 
scious and  studious  listening  to  yourself  and  to  others  will  help 
you  to  get  a  natural  and  pleasant  speech  melody  that  has  also 
vigor  and  variety. 

EXERCISES 

Stop  swallowing  and  chewing  words.  Do  not  squeeze  them  out  with 
the  throat  muscles.  Let  the  diaphragm  push  up  the  tone  easily.  Say 
"hah,"  like  a  sigh,  with  a  strong  downward  inflection.  Say  without  effort, 
letting  the  words  float  upon  the  breath: 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league  onward. 

Open  your  mouth,  take  a  good  gulp  of  air  and  say  sympathetically  and 
cheerfully: 

1.  A-a-ah,  swee-eet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year! 

2.  Oh,  the  calm  and  the  charm  of  the  farm! 

3.  Over  the  sea  and  far  away. 

4.  Grow  old  along  with  me. 

Breathe  deeply  and  expel  the  breath  in  a  gentle,  comfortable  laugh : 
Hah,  hah,  hah,  hah,  hah,  hah,  hah! 

Always  think  the  tone  well  forward  at  the  lips.  Move  the  lips  vigorously 
in  these  exercises: 

Oo-wuh,  oo-wuh,  oo-wuh.  Yah-hoo,  yah-hoo,  yah-hoo.  Ee-yaw,  ee-yaw, 
ee-yaw.     Mee-yow,    mee-yow,  mee-yow.     Moo-oo-oo!  moo-oo-oo!  moo-oo-oo! 

Resonance. — Consciousness  of  the  open  throat  will  be  gained 
more  easily  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  third  great 
principle  of  voice — that  of  resonance.  What  is  it  that  amplifies 
and  beautifies  the  tone  of  your  phonograph  or  radio?  The  horn. 
Detach  the  horn  and  the  tone  is  thin  and  squeaky.  The  head 
is  the  loudspeaker  for  the  voice.  The  initial  or  fundamental  tone 
made  at  the  vocal  cords  is  enriched  by  the  overtones,  the  vibra- 
tions in  the  mouth  and  nasal  chambers.  Use  your  head.  The 
cavities  in  it  make  the  mellow,  resonant,  singing  voice.  Surgeons 
have  experimented  with  headless  bodies  by  pumping  air  through 
the  lungs  over  the  vocal  cords.  The  result  proved  what  they 
expected.  There  was  only  a  faint  murmur  or  buzz.  Resonance 
is  the  most  important  quality  of  the  singing  or  speaking  voice. 
Think  of  tone  as  a  fountain  that  spurts  from  the  diaphragm  to  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  descends  through  the  nostrils. 
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Obstructions  to  Pure  Tone.— What  we  call  a  " nasal  tone"  is 
really  not  nasal  at  all.  It  is  caused  by  a  constriction  in  the 
nostrils.  Pinch  the  nostrils  and  talk.  The  disagreeable  twang 
is  very  pronounced.  Diseased  cartilage,  growths  or  a  twisted 
septum  may  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  breath  or  offer  a 
soft,  spongy  resistance  that  makes  a  mufHed  or  otherwise  impure 
tone.  The  ringing,  singing  tones  are  made  by  vibrations  against 
the  hard,  bony  structure  of  the  chest,  the  teeth  and  the  head. 
Diseased  tonsils,  adenoids  and  other  growths  are  not  only  handi- 
caps to  the  health  in  general,  but  especially  so  to  the  voice.  If 
you  have  difficulty  in  breathing  or  have  any  other  trouble  with 
the  nose  or  throat,  consult  a  specialist.  It  may  be  a  slight 
operation  that  stands  between  you  and  greatly  increased  vitality 
and  greatly  improved  tone. 

Placing  the  Tone. — Your  exercises  for  resonance  are  attempts 
to  place  the  tone  in  the  head.  There  is,  of  course,  no  stream  of 
tone  that  you  can  direct.  There  are  only  vibrations.  But  you 
can  think  a  tone  in  the  head  just  as  you  think  of  breath  and  tone 
starting  near  the  stomach.  It  is  only  "thinking  makes  it  so" 
in  all  the  variety  of  modulation  that  the  voice  achieves  in  song 
or  speech.  So  we  sometimes  speak  of  aiming  our  words  at  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  or  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  Some  com- 
binations of  vowels  and  consonants  are  easier  for  this  purpose 
than  others. 

EXERCISES 

A  hum,  for  instance,  is  the  purest  sound  you  can  make.  It  is  breath  made 
tone  with  the  least  resistance.  The  mouth  and  throat  enjoy  perfect  relaxa- 
tion. Hum  softly  into  the  head.  If  you  detect  nasality  try  it  softer  still. 
You  are  expending  too  much  breath.  On  a  comfortable  pitch  level  hum 
m-m-m-m.  Feel  the  vibrations  under  the  upper  lip  and  in  the  nose.  Fill  the 
head  with  vibrations  and  then  open  the  lips  a  little  on  m-m-ee.  ee  is  made 
well  forward  at  the  lips  and  will  not  disturb  the  vocal  set.  After  some  prac- 
tice with  me  for  resonance  and  relaxation,  try  moo,  another  good  lip  combina- 
tion. Then  proceed  to  maw  and  ma,  the  next  easiest.  Boom,  you  will  see  at 
once,  is  a  fine  word.  "Boo-oo-m-m!  boo-oo-m-m!  boo-oo-m-m!  the  great 
gun  roa-oared!"  Hear  the  roar!  Let  it  swell  up  into  the  head  and  boom 
resonantly  out  at  the  lips. 

N  is  even  better  than  m  for  head  resonance,  especially  in  the  ending 
ng.  Try  ung,  ung,  ung,  bung,  rung,  sung,  lung.  One  teacher  of  singing 
likes  this  phrase:  "nine  unknown  men  in  Maine."  Chant  the  words  on  one 
level  and  run  them  together:  nine-nunknown-men-nin- Maine.     Nay  aimed 
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at  the  upper  teeth  helps  some  students  to  a  sense  of  head  tone.  Caruso, 
it  is  said,  used  to  try  out  his  voice  before  his  entrance  by  walking  back  and 
forth  intoning  feesh,  feesh,  feesh.  The  /  and  sh  as  well  as  the  ee  are  made 
forward  at  the  lips  with  a  minimum  disturbance  of  the  throat  and  tongue 
muscles,  and  there  is  just  enough  checking  of  the  breath  to  make  a  good 
breathing  exercise.  If  you  understand  the  principle,  you  can  find  or  make 
up  many  other  useful  words  and  phrases. 

How  Emotion  Affects  Voice. — The  technical  or  mechanical 
method  of  voice  improvement  often  requires  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  until  the  student  learns  to  do  the  exercises  efficiently. 
There  is  a  more  interesting  and  more  practical  way  to  work  with 
or  without  an  instructor.  The  effect  of  the  emotions  on  the 
body  is  well-known.  Men  have  always  whistled  to  keep  up 
their  courage.  William  James  tells  us  that  we  can  shake  off 
depression  by  getting  up,  walking  about  and  singing  a  cheerful 
song.  Go  through  the  motions  of  cheerfulness,  and  you  will 
soon  be  actually  cheerful.  Try  the  reverse  if  you  are  curious. 
Slump  down  in  your  chair  in  a  dejected  attitude.  Hold  your 
head  in  your  hands,  think  of  something  dismal,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  self -induced  but  genuine  and  engulfing  gloom.  The 
psychologists  have  proved  by  hundreds  of  scientifically  conducted 
experiments  that  the  buoyant,  uplifting  emotions  like  love,  joy, 
happiness,  optimism,  admiration;  the  sensations  of  grandeur, 
sublimity,  power  and  service  are  tonics — wholesome  stimulants 
that  actually  promote  the  well-being  of  the  body.  They  improve 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  aid  digestion.  Fear,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  its  variants,  anger,  irritability,  worry,  nervousness, 
haste  and  depression,  have  a  correspondingly  opposite  effect. 
They  poison  the  system  and  lower  the  vitality  and  often  cause 
serious  illness.  Doctors  make  practical  studies  of  the  tempera- 
ments of  their  patients  and  use  every  means  of  suggestion  for 
encouraging  emotions  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Christian 
Science,  Coup's  auto-suggestion  and  other  methods  of  mental 
healing  all  owe  their  success  to  the  expansion  of  these  basic 
concepts. 

Interpretation. — Now  the  voice  reacts  almost  immediately  to 
this  treatment.  We  recognize  the  habitually  cheerful  man  by  his 
clear  open  tones,  and  the  chronically  timid  or  nervous  or  worrying 
person  by  his  negative,  muffled,  subdued,  thin,  strained  or  pierc- 
ing voice.     James  points  the  way  to  a  sound  method  of  practice 
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in  his  theory  of  imitation  of  emotion.  By  reading  aloud,  feeling 
and  interpreting  hopeful  and  courageous,  sublime,  vigorous  and 
altruistic  literature,  we  create  in  ourselves  the  moods  that 
involuntarily  bring  about  deep  breathing,  relaxed  throat  muscles 
and  the  resonance  of  noble  expression.  But  emotion  is  the  result 
of  meaning,  of  accurate  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
passage  to  be  rendered.  Coue  furnishes  us  now  a  revealing  hint. 
He  says  that  the  remarkable  cures  of  suggestion  are  the  result, 
not  of  the  will,  but  of  the  imagination.  See  concretely  and 
vividly  the  thing  you  wish  or  are  trying  to  do.  Put  yourself  in 
the  author's  place,  get  into  his  frame  of  mind,  make  his  images, 
pictures,  clear  to  yourself.  You  must  not  only  know  the  meaning 
of  his  words,  but  their  overtones,  their  implied  and  emotional 
values.  Brood  over  the  passage,  live  it  and  finally  read  it  to  a 
present  or  to  an  imaginary  audience.  Read  it  like  an  authorita- 
tive interpreter  who  thoroughly  enjoys  the  privilege  of  explaining 
and  translating  a  great  friend. 

Poetry  Is  Practical. — Poetry  is  much  better  than  prose  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  not  only  more  stirring,  more  highly  charged, 
but  its  language  is  essentially  musical  and  beautiful.  When 
you  can  read  Shakespeare  you  have  trained  your  voice.  You 
express  his  heartiness,  boldness,  ease,  authority,  tenderness  and 
wisdom  in  words  and  phrases  that  are  almost  everywhere  ideally 
adapted  to  the  work  of  voice  improvement.  It  is  significant 
that  we  have  today  scarcely  any  actors  who  can  play  Shakespeare. 
Voices  and  the  desire  for  study  are  lacking.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  trade  on  a  flashy  or  superficially  attractive  personality.  The 
commonplace  and  often  cheap  dialogue  makes  no  demands 
upon  the  performer.  An  occasional  splendid,  ringing,  magical 
voice  still  delights  audiences,  and  is  possessed  almost  without 
exception  by  one  of  the  older  school  that  had  ample  experience 
in  Shakespeare  and  other  poetic  drama.  You  do  not  want  to  be 
an  actor  or  a  reader,  but  you  do  want  a  voice  easily  responsive, 
confident  and  sympathetic,  and  capable  of  expressing  as  large 
a  vocabulary  of  modulations  as  of  words. 

Orotund  Quality. — First,  practice  for  good,  round,  orotund 
quality.  Lyric  poems  of  slow  movement  serve  the  purpose  well. 
Reflective,  deliberative  sentiment  touched  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, helps  to  open  the  throat  and  stimulates  deeper  breathing. 
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The  more  sustained,  higher-pitched  poems  of  praise  or  joy  are 
equally  useful. 

Try  the  following  passage  from  Tennyson.  Notice  the  pro- 
longed rhythm  of  the  first  two  lines.  See  and  hear  those  dark, 
slow,  heaving,  ponderously  breaking  waves.  Suggest  them  in 
brea-eak,  brea-eak,  brea-eak.  Every  word  in  these  two  lines  is  a 
single  syllable  and  each  is  ideal  for  practice  in  tone  placing.  The 
next  two  lines  have  chiefly  short  vowels  and  should  be  read  some- 
what faster.  Speak  the  third  line  in  one  breath  and  the  fourth 
in  another;  then  try  to  speak  both  on  a  single  exhalation. 

Get  the  atmosphere  and  the  mood  of  the  poem.  Understand- 
ing and  feeling  must  be  fused  in  a  kind  of  "  pleasurable  melan- 
choly." Read  with  pulsations  and  rhythm  that  suggest  the 
smooth,  effortless,  but  long  and  steady  swell  of  the  ocean. 
Avoid  the  short  and  choppy: 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Tennyson  wrote  "Crossing  the  Bar"  not  long  before  his  death. 
Get  the  spirit  of  calm,  beauty,  fullness  and  depth  that  pervades 
the  poem.  Give  it  pause,  dignity,  impressiveness  and  golden, 
resonant  tone. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
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But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  following  lines  are  spoken  by  Macbeth  just  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  just  before  his  own  death  in  the  battle  which  he  is 
awaiting,  and  which  he  knows  will  be  the  end  of  his  mad  career. 
Give  the  first  line  slowly,  and  suggest  the  infinite,  monotonous, 
wearying  existence  that  Macbeth  contemplates.  Let  philosophy 
and  chastening  disillusion  speak  in  relaxed  and  swelling  tones. 
Courage  and  dignity  remain,  though  hope  is  gone. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  I  . 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

In  the  following  passage  from  Julius  Caesar,  Marullus,  a  parti- 
san of  the  now  dead  Pompey,  upbraids  the  mob  for  its  fickleness 
in  shifting  its  uproarious  adulation  so  quickly  to  the  conquering 
Caesar.  Give  it  heartily,  buoyantly,  in  good,  round  vigorous 
denunciation,  sarcasm  and  command.  It  is  good  practice  for 
breathing,  resonance  and  volume. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
0  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
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Knew  you  not  Pompey?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb 'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood? 
Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Wolfe  read  Gray's  " Elegy''  the  night  before  he  attacked 
Quebec  and  remarked  to  his  officers  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  these  lines  than  the  victor  in  the  impending  battle  for 
the  possession  of  Canada.     Read  them  as  if  you  knew  why: 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Poe's  "The  Bells"  is  a  remarkable  performance  in  combining 
effective  imitation  of  the  tones  of  several  kinds  of  bells  with  an 
appropriate  mood  and  sentiment  for  each.  Try  to  support  him 
adequately  by  reading  with  discrimination  for  sound  and  sense: 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 

Silver  bells — 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 

All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
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In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 

From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells, — 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells — 

Golden  bells! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 

How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 

From  the  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 

To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 

On  the  moon! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 

How  it  swells! 

How  it  dwells. 

On  the  Future!  How  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 

To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells — 

To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 

Iron  bells! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels! 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

How  we  shiver  with  affright 

At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone: 

For  every  sound  that  floats 

From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 

And  the  people — Ah,  the  people, 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 

And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 

Feel  a  glory,  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone. 
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Energy  and  Variety. — Emphasis  has  been  put  upon  quality, 
openness,  purity  and  resonance  of  tone.  But  the  best  voice  is 
dull  without  energy  and  variety.  These  were  necessary,  of 
course,  for  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  selections  you  have 
already  studied.  The  range,  however,  was  rather  limited.  The 
elements  of  force,  time  and  pitch  are  present  in  all  speech,  but 
they  are  frequently  blurred  or  subdued  through  a  lack  of  inter- 
ested and  intelligent  thinking,  or  of  physical  vitality,  or  both. 
The  melody  of  speech  has  a  wide  range.  You  can  not  possibly 
hold  the  attention  with  a  plodding  monotone. 

Inflection. — The  Chinese  vocabulary  is  largely  dependent  upon 
modulation.  Inflection  must  be  accurate  and  decisive.  One 
phrase  given  with  cheerful  upward  stroke  means,  "A  pleasant 
good  morning  !"  The  same  words  given  with  a  sharp  downward 
inflection  mean,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  also  have  a  large  vocabulary  of  modula- 
tion which  supplements  our  vocabulary  of  words.  The  voice  of 
the  interesting  speaker  always  tells  us  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  same  words  in  print.  We  can  fall  into  bad  habits  of 
inflection  just  as  we  may  neglect  proper  enunciation.  An  old 
business  associate  meets  you  on  the  street.  He  growls,  "Good 
morning !"  Your  experience  with  him  assures  you  that  he  means 
well  and  that  he  is  in  really  good  temper  at  the  moment,  that  he  is 
only  speaking  in  his  usual  muffled,  throaty  tone  of  which  he  is 
not  at  all  conscious.  A  stranger,  however,  would  undoubtedly 
get  the  implication  "Go  to  the  devil !"  and  would  ignore  the 
actual  words  "Good  morning.' ' 

Conventional  Modulations. — We  often  reprove  ourselves  for 
our  apparently  unreasoning  dislikes  for  certain  persons.  We 
have  to  admit  that  these  persons  seem  well-disposed,  intelligent 
and  good-natured.  If  we  analyze  our  feeling  and  try  to  account 
for  it,  we  sometimes  find  the  cause  in  the  disliked  one's  voice. 
We  find  that  while  his  words  are  satisfactory,  we  are  irritated  by 
something  in  his  tones  that  is  inconsistent  with  them.  He 
depresses  or  irritates  us  with  the  brisk,  cheerful  words:  "And  how 
are  you  today?"  or  "Good-bye"  or  "Hope  you  had  a  pleasant 
time"  or  "How  is  your  family?"  or  "Pleased  to  meet  you." 
He  intends  to  show  friendly  interest,  but  we  can  not  help  feeling 
that  he  has  no  genuine  interest  and  that  he  is  only  using  the 
words  to  get  rid  of  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Of  course,  society  uses  a  great  deal  of  polite  camouflage  that 
does  not  deceive  or  offend.  It  is  a  necessary  lubricant  and  we 
do  not  expect  others  to  live  up  always  to  the  spirit  of  their  words. 
But  we  do  expect  a  thoughtful  and  sincere  note  instead  of  the 
absent-mindedness  that  characterizes  so  much  speech. 

Unresponsiveness. — Most  of  us  are  not  so  absent-minded  or 
uninterested  as  we  seem.  Our  voices  do  not  register  because  we 
have  not  exercised  them  any  more  than  we  have  the  rest  of  our 
bodies,  perhaps,  or  our  minds.  We  have  slumped  into  a  narrow 
compass  of  inflection,  and  lack  of  use  has  made  our  voices 
cramped  and  comparatively  unresponsive.  But  the  chief 
difficulty  is  the  lack  of  interested,  active  and  purposeful  think- 
ing. An  active  mind  will  certainly  make  an  active  voice,  and 
right  here  there  is  consolation  for  those  who  have  not  the  appeal- 
ing natural  voices  that  some  have.  The  best  voice  in  the  world 
will  make  a  poor  speech,  one  that  will  not  be  listened  to  long, 
unless  it  is  supplemented  by  a  wealth  of  stimulating  inflection 
created  by  the  energy  and  conviction  of  an  alert  mind.  Speakers 
often  look  and  sound  as  if  they  were  talking  in  their  sleep.  They 
need  a  physical  shaking  to  wake  them  up.  Take  heart  from  the 
many  good  speakers  who  are  working  under  a  handicap  of  slight 
physique  and  comparatively  thin  voices.  They  hold  their  audi- 
ences by  distinct,  clean-cut  enunciation,  by  speaking  up  and  by 
fine  discrimination  in  modulation.  They  are  conscious  workmen. 
They  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  are  quick  to  see  what 
they  are  actually  doing.  They  do  not  drone,  nor  are  they  satis- 
fied with  half  an  effect  when  a  subtle  bit  of  shading  will  give  twice 
as  much  meaning.  They  pause  before  a  new  topic  or  go  to 
another  pitch  level.  Mere  emotional  atmosphere  or  tone  color 
is  not  enough  for  them.  They  know  that  is  too  vague,  unsup- 
ported by  definite  reason  and  detail,  to  produce  action.  They 
get  interest  for  individual  words  and  ideas  by  pointing  them,  by 
giving  them  inflections  of  satire,  humor,  pathos,  cheerfulness, 
doubt,  explanation,  toleration  or  conviction.  Their  applications 
of  force,  time  and  pitch,  as  well  as  of  quality  or  tone  color,  pro- 
vide a  running  comment  and  interpretation.  This  is  intelli- 
gence genuinely  at  work — "on  the  job."  Its  attitude  is:  "Do 
you  understand  me,  do  you  believe  me  and  will  you  work  with 
me?"  not,  "I'm  getting  along  all  right"  or,  "What  shall  I  say 
next?" 
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Train  the  Ear. — Your  voice  will  not  long  be  dull  or  disagreeable 
if  you  acquire  the  habit  of  listening  for  good  tone  and  imitating 
it.  Singers  learn  most  quickly  by  listening  to  the  best  singers. 
The  phonograph  and  the  radio  are  helpful  in  this  method.  Use 
your  own  voice  in  song.  Hum  and  sing  softly,  without  strain. 
Practice  this  exercise:  take  a  good  breath,  sing  a  phrase  or  two, 
slide  into  a  speaking  pitch  and  on  the  same  breath  speak  the  next 
few  words  of  the  song.  Relaxation  and  resonance  are  usually 
better  in  singing  and  can  be  carried  over  in  this  way  to  the  speak- 
ing voice.  When  you  get  a  mellow  resonant  tone,  repeat  it  again 
and  again.     Make  it  your  standard. 

Do  not  Swallow  the  Voice. — If  your  voice  is  naturally  high- 
pitched,  do  not  try  to  force  it  down  your  throat  to  make  it  sound 
as  if  it  came  out  of  your  stomach.  This  will  produce  only  a 
strained  and  husky  tone.  The  constant  tensing  of  the  vocal 
chords  will  rob  them  of  their  elasticity  and  seriously  limit  the 
range  of  inflections.  Remember  that  Webster  had  a  tenor  voice, 
but  it  resounded  over  the  Senate  Chamber  like  a  booming 
baritone  because  he  let  it  come  up  and  out.  It  accumulated  so 
many  overtones  from  the  vibrations  in  the  chest,  the  neck,  the 
mouth,  the  teeth  and  the  nasal  cavities  that  the  original  some- 
what thin  and  piping  voice  was  rounded  into  agreeable,  musical 
and  convincing  tone. 

Read  the  following  selections  to  a  real  or  to  an  imaginary  audi- 
ence. Study  the  general  moods  or  sentiments  and  the  words  and 
phrases  that  make  them  plausible  and  convincing.  Meaning 
comes  before  emotion  or  reaction.  Make  a  selection  clear  in  all 
its  parts  and  you  can  hardly  help  giving  the  right  emotional  color. 
Some  of  the  poems  like  "Abou  Ben  Adhem"  should  be  read 
slowly.  Practice  in  the  use  of  pause  will  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  interpretation.  Most  students  read 
everything  too  fast. 

The  speaker  who  lacks  abandon,  color,  and  variety  will  find 
"The  Congo,''  by  Vachel  Lindsay,  a  valuable  selection.  The 
author's  notes  in  the  margin  give  interesting  directions  for  read- 
ing it.     Only  the  first  few  lines  may  be  quoted  here.1 

1  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  from 
Vachel  Lindsay,  "The  Congo  and  Other  Poems." 
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Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room, 

Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable, 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table,  A  deep  rolling  bass. 

Pounded  on  the  table, 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Hard  as  they  were  able, 

Boom,  boom,  Boom, 

With  a  silk  umbrella  and  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  Boom. 

Then  I  had  religion,  Then  I  had  a  vision. 

I  could  not  turn  from  their  revel  in  derision. 

Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping  through  the  black, 

More  deliberate. 

Cutting  through  the  jungle  with  a  golden  track. 

Solemnly  chanted. 


Then  I  heard  the  boom  of  the  blood-lust  song 

And  a  thigh-bone  beating  on  a  tin-pan  gong.     A  rapidly  piling  climax 

of  speed  and  racket. 


Steal  all  the  cattle, 

Rattle-rattle,  rattle-rattle, 

Bing! 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  Boom, 

A  roaring,  epic,  rag-time  tune  .  .  . 

From  Vachel  Lindsay,  "The  Congo. " 

Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men; 

Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

Wordsworth,  "To  Milton." 
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Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by, 
One  still,  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie! 

Tennyson,  "The  Prayer/' 

Hamlet  (takes  up  the  skull  of  Yorick,  the  King's  jester).  Alas,  poor 
Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy.  He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times.  And  now 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  My  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung 
those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes 
now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grin- 
ning? Quite  chop-fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come.  Make 
her  laugh  at  that. 

Shakespeare,  "Hamlet." 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 
When  mists  are  rising  from  the  lea, 
When  the  Golden  Vale  is  smiling  with  a  beauty  all  beguiling, 

And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea; 
And  the  shadows  and  the  showers  only  multiply  the  flowers 

That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling; 
Where,  in  unfrequented  ways,  fairy  music  softly  plays — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  Spring! 

Denis  A.  McCarthy,  "Tipperary  in  the  Spring." 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember; 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar." 
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You  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys:"  you  say  so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold:  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you?     Should  I  not  say 
"Hath  a  dog  money?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"     or 
Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this, — 

1  'Fair,  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?" 

Shakespeare,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior-priest  had  ordered  so — 
The  enlisting  trumpet's  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Its  long  reverberating  blow, 
So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  Death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 
While  overhead,  with  wild  increase, 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before: 
It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease; 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 

Was,  "WAR!  WAR!  WAR!" 

T.  Buchanan  Read,  "The  Rising." 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England's  mountain  green? 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 

On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  countenance  divine 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 

Among  these  dark  Satanic  mills? 
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Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 
Bring  me  my  spear;  0  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

William  Blake,  "Jerusalem." 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"     The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so." 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low 
But  cheerily  still;  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And,  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 

Leigh  Hunt,  "Abou  Ben  Adhem." 

There  lies  the  port:  the  vessel  puffs  her  sails: 

There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me, — 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads, — you  and  I  are  old: 

Old  age  has  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil; 

Death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
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'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 

The  sounding  furrows:  for  my  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we  are,  we  are; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Tennyson,  "Ulysses." 

Memorize  and  recite  several  of  the  following  selections. 
Practice  with  clear,  free,  resonant  tone,  and  put  enough  force, 
inflection,  deliberation  and  pause  into  the  delivery  to  make  the 
performance  impressive. 

A  man  should  be  upright,  not  be  kept  upright. 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

Omar  Khayyam. 

Nothing  is  so  firmly  believed  as  what  we  least  know. 

Montaigne. 

Arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  are  formed  and  per- 
fected by  degrees,  by  often  handling  and  polishing,  as  bears  lick  their 
cubs  into  form. 

Montaigne. 

We  have  all  sufficient  strength  to  endure  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

La  Rochefoucauld. 

If  there  were  no  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him. 

Voltaire. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men. 

Proverbs  xxiii,  29. 
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If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  strength  is  small. 

Proverbs  xxiv,  10. 

Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt. 

Colossians  iv,  6. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen. 

Hebrews,  xl,  1. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little 
statesmen,  and  philosophers  and  divines. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Hail  to  the  great  Asylum!  hail  to  the  hill-tops  seven! 
Hail  to  the  fire  that  burns  for  aye,  and  to  the  shield 
that  fell  from  heaven! 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulat. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered 

weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of 

forgotten  lore. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Cicero  said  loud-bawling  orators  were  driven  by  their  weakness  to 
noise,  as  lame  men  to  take  horse. 

Plutarch. 

Those  who  wish  to  appear  wise  among  fools,  among  the  wise  seem 
fools. 

QUINTILIAN. 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  however,  remembering  that  the  misfortunes 
hardest  to  bear  are  those  which  never  come. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new! 

Robert  Browning, 
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The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

Lord  Byron. 

The  Devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  quiver's  choice, 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

Lord  Byron. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity 
is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 

Francis  Bacon. 
Difficulties  are  things  that  show  what  men  are. 

Epictetus. 

Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing 
air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn 
cadences!  What  solemn  sweeping  concords!  It  grows  more  and  more 
dense  and  powerful — it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls 
— the  ear  is  stunned — the  senses  are  overwhelmed. 

Washington  Irving. 

What,  then,  determines  the  difference  between  different  animals? 
What  makes  one  little  speck  of  protoplasm  grow  into  Newton's  dog 
Diamond,  and  another — exactly  the  same — into  Newton  himself?  It 
is  a  mysterious  something  which  has  entered  into  this  protoplasm.  No 
eye  can  see  it;  no  science  can  define  it. 

Henry  Drummond. 

The  very  success  and  early  prosperity  and  general  contentment  of 
China  in  the  past  must  have  worked  to  justify  in  that  land  all  the  natural 
self-complacency  and  conservatism  of  mankind. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

The  mind  is  what  it  does.  Or  better  still,  the  mind  becomes  what 
it  does. 


H.   A.    OVERSTREET. 


Speak  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  College  Grades  and  Success  in  Life 

b.  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Advertising 

c.  Imagination  in  Selling 

d.  Capitalizing  Courtesy 

e.  Making  Business  a  Profession 

/.  Saving  Money  for  the  City  of 

g.  Where  We  Are  in  the  Business  Cycle 

h.  Federal  Reserve  Discount  Rate  and  Its  Effects 
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i.  The  Advance  of  Advertising 
j.  Remedies  for  Unemployment 
k.  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States 
I.  "Patronize  Your  Neighborhood  Store" 
m.  Is  Advertising  Beneficial  to  the  Consumer? 
n.  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Advertising 
o.  The  Free  Port 
p.  The  Merchant  Marine 
q.  The  Policy  of  Price  Cutting 
r.  Personality  in  Business 
s.  Qualifications  of  a  Good  Business  Man 
t.  The  Growth  of  the  Mail-order  Business 
u.  The  Closed  Shop 

v.  Is  New  England  Declining  Industrially? 
w.  Cooperative  Farming 
x.  Economies  in  Retail  Selling 
y.  How  Long  Will  Our  Oil  Supply  Last? 
z.  What  Chance  Has  a  College  Graduate? 


CHAPTER  XI 
CONDUCTING  A  MEETING 

Probably  every  adult  has  attended  a  conference  or  a  club 
meeting  where  the  disorder,  irrelevant  remarks  and  horseplay 
have  made  any  serious  business  out  of  the  question.  But  even 
when  the  members  are  steadily  earnest  and  cooperative  there  is 
often  a  great  waste  of  time  and  a  failure  to  get  through  a  reason- 
able amount  of  business.  Everything  gets  tangled.  Things  are 
in  a  jam.     The  traffic  officer  is  not  on  the  job. 

When  executives  come  together  to  discuss  policies,  or  the 
members  of  a  committee  meet,  they  can  commit  themselves  to 
definite  and  responsible  action  only  by  a  vote  that  is  registered 
through  the  official  and  legal  process  of  parliamentary  law.  This 
sounds  formidable  but  is,  as  generally  practiced,  very  simple. 
The  few  regulations  in  common  use  are  intended  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  group  to  the  business  transacted,  and  to 
promote  ready,  comfortable  and  progressive  discussion.  They 
discourage  rambling,  wrangling  and  confusion,  by  requiring  that 
only  one  person  speak  at  a  time  and  on  the  motion  before  the 
body  and  that  each  motion  be  passed  or  rejected  before  another 
is  presented.  These  rules  are  not  unpleasantly  repressive. 
They  do  not  prevent  the  tentative  informal  talk  by  which  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  the  group  are  discovered  and  which  is 
usually  necessary,  especially  in  business  practice,  before  a  motion 
can  be  formulated.  Cushing's  Manual  says:  "The  great  purpose 
of  all  rules  and  forms  is  to  subserve  the  will  of  the  assembly  rather 
than  to  restrain  it;  to  facilitate,  and  not  to  obstruct,  the  expres- 
sion of  their  deliberate  sense."  The  meetings  that  most  of  us 
attend  are  governed  by  only  a  few  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
rules  that  make  the  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  the 
Congress  or  the  state  legislature. 

Handling  a  Motion. — As  the  assembly  or  conference  or  com- 
mittee can  take  action  only  through  the  motions  put  before  it, 
everybody  should  know  how  these  may  be  qualified  and  reshaped 
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to  express  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Motions  are  frequently  passed  or  rejected  with  a  result  that  is 
unsatisfactory  to  almost  everybody.  The  members  are  the 
victims  of  their  inexperience  with  a  simple  routine. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  Village  Improvement  Society  is  having 
its  monthly  meeting.  A  member  rises  and  says,  "Mr.  Chair- 
man" (or  " Madam  Chairman"  if  a  woman  is  presiding).  The 
chairman  nods  or  addresses  the  member  by  name.  The  member 
continues.  "Our  new  high  school,"  he  says,  "will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  fall.  The  interior  is  going  to  look  pretty 
barren,  however,  until  it  has  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  decoration 
than  can  be  supplied  from  the  old  school.  I  think  the  parents 
and  the  pupils  of  the  town  would  appreciate  anything  we  could 
do  to  help  out.  I  should  like  to  move,  therefore,  that  every 
member  of  this  society  pledge  himself  to  give  one  dollar  for  the 
purchase  of  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  school 
assembly  hall."  Somebody  else  may  say,  " I  second  the  motion." 
He  does  not  need  to  rise  or  get  the  recognition  of  the  chair. 
The  chairman  says,  "You  have  heard  the  motion."  He  may 
repeat  it.  If  it  happens  to  be  long  or  complicated  he  may 
ask  the  member  to  write  it  out  and  give  it  to  the  secretary,  who 
may  read  it  when  necessary.  The  chairman  says,  "Are  there 
any  remarks?"  or  "What  is  your  pleasure?"  He  recognizes 
everybody  who  wishes  to  speak  (one  at  a  time).  He  should 
seldom  recognize  any  person  more  than  twice.  If  nobody 
wishes  to  speak,  or  after  all  have  been  heard  who  ask  for  recogni- 
tion, he  may  say,  "Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying 
"Aye."  After  the  ayes  he  says,  "Those  opposed,  'No.'  "  If 
the  vote  is  in  doubt,  he  may  call  for  a  show  of  hands  or  ask  for  a 
rising  vote.  The  chairman  may  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of 
a  tie. 

Amendments. — Now  this  was  a  main  or  principal  motion,  the 
kind  which  introduces  any  action  or  business  of  the  assembly, 
and  only  one  main  motion  may  be  considered  at  a  time.  If  a 
member  should  say,  before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion 
just  considered,  "We  have  more  important  business  with  the 
school  than  that.  I  move  that  we  request  the  school  committee 
to  discharge  the  headmaster,"  he  would  be  out  of  order,  and  the 
chair  should  so  rule.  But  the  main  motion  may  be  altered  or 
disposed  of  in  several  ways.     After  some  discussion  but  before 
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the  vote  on  the  high  school  picture,  a  member  gets  the  floor  and 
says,  "Why  must  we  have  a  picture  of  Franklin?"  He  prefers 
Jefferson,  gives  his  reasons  and  closes  by  saying,  "I  move  to 
amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  the  words  ' Benjamin  Franklin' 
and  inserting  in  their  place  the  words  'Thomas  Jefferson.'  " 

An  amendment  must  be  germane,  relevant,  to  the  main  motion. 
It  may  be  hostile,  have  for  its  aim  the  defeat  of  the  main  motion, 
and  still  be  in  order.     There  are  three  ways  of  amending: 

1.  Inserting,  or  adding,  new  words 

2.  Striking  out  words 

3.  Striking  out  words,  and  inserting,  or  adding,  new  words  in  their  place 

The  word  "not"  may  not,  however,  be  inserted  or  added. 

The  amendment  is  debatable  and  takes  precedence;  that  is,  it 
must  be  voted  upon  before  the  main  motion  is  put  to  vote. 
Before  the  chairman  calls  for  the  vote  another  amendment  may 
be  made,  and  this  second  amendment  in  turn  takes  precedence 
over  the  first  amendment.  A  member  may  move,  for  instance, 
the  further  amendment  that  each  member  contribute  two  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  two  pictures,  one  of  Franklin  and  the  other  of 
Jefferson.  The  order  of  voting  would  then  be :  secondary  amend- 
ment, primary  amendment,  main  motion.  If  an  amendment  is 
accepted  by  the  mover  of  a  previous  amendment  or  of  the  main 
motion,  no  vote  need  be  taken  on  it. 

Motion  to  Commit. — While  the  motion  and  its  amendments 
are  pending,  some  one  may  argue  that  immediate  action  in  this 
matter  is  liable  to  be  hasty  and  ill-advised.  More  time  is  needed 
to  study  the  matter.  He  moves  to  refer  the  question  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  appointed  by  the  chair  and  requested  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting.  This  motion  has  precedence  over  amend- 
ments and,  if  it  is  passed,  disposes  of  all  the  motions  before  the 
body.  If  not,  debate  and  vote  on  the  second  amendment  are  in 
order. 

Motion  to  Lay  on  the  Table. — Suppose  we  still  have  the  main 
motion,  two  amendments,  and  the  motion  to  commit  hanging 
as  a  somewhat  precarious  cluster.  Another  member  gets  tired 
of  the  whole  business.  He  may  be  opposed  to  giving  anything 
and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  at  once.  He  gets  the 
floor  and,  without  any  explanation  if  he  prefers  not  to  state  his 
reasons,  says,  "I  move  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table." 
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The  motion  requires  a  second  but  is  not  debatable  and  must  be 
put  to  a  vote  at  once.  Only  a  motion  for  recess  or  adjournment 
could  intervene,  or  take  precedence,  and  that  would,  if  passed, 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  If  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
passed,  the  question,  with  all  its  attached  motions,  is  put  off 
indefinitely.  It  is  rarely  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting 
because  the  vote  has  already  shown  that  the  assembly  is  opposed 
to  it.  The  wording  of  the  motion  might  imply  that  the  question 
will  be  taken  from  the  table  at  some  other  meeting,  but  that  is 
not  obligatory  and,  in  fact,  seldom  happens.  The  motion  is  in 
common  use  (and  abuse)  for  evasive  rejection  of  embarrassing 
main  motions.  A  motion  laid  on  the  table  may  be  brought  up 
by  the  phrase :  "  I  move  to  take  from  the  table  the  motion  .  .  .  " 

The  List  of  Motions. — The  usual  meetings  of  boards  of 
directors,  college  faculties,  office  and  shop  executives,  seldom  get 
into  anything  more  complicated  than  the  situations  described 
above.  There  is  no  tangle  of  rules,  and  the  assembly  can  always, 
by  general  consent,  abrogate  anything  that  interferes  with  its 
wishes.  But  the  chairman  and  other  leaders  should  have  a 
more  comprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  several  types 
of  motions  and  their  functions.  While  there  is  only  one  main 
motion,  there  are  about  a  score  of  secondary  motions,  all  of  which 
take  precedence  over  the  main  motion.  These  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  subsidiary,  incidental  and  privileged.  If  we  begin 
with  the  main  motion  as  the  last  to  be  voted  on,  we  may  compile 
a  list  each  motion  of  which  takes  precedence  over  the  motions 
above  it;  that  is,  if  it  is  presented  while  any  or  all  of  them  are 
pending,  it  must  be  the  first  to  be  put  to  a  vote.  If  some  one 
has  moved  to  commit,  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  amend,  but  it 
is  in  order  to  move  the  previous  question  or  to  move  to  lay  on 
the  table.     Here  is  the  list: 

Main  or  Principal  Motion,  a.,  d.1 
To  postpone  indefinitely,  d. 
To  amend,  a.,  d. 
To  commit,  a.,  d. 
Subsidiary  I  Postpone  to  a  certain  time,  a.,  d. 

Limit  or  extend  debate,  a.,  n.d.,  2/3 
Previous  question,  n.d.,  n.a.,  2/3 
Lay  on  the  table,  n.a.,  n.d. 

xa.,  amendable;  n.a.,  not  amendable;  d.,  debatable;  n.d.,  not  debatable; 
2/3,  requires  a  two-thirds  vote;  n.s.,  no  second  required. 


Incidental  < 


Privileged 
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Suspension  of  rules,  n.d.,  2/3 

Withdrawal  of  a  motion,  n.s. 

Reading  of  papers,  n.s.,  n.d. 

Objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  question,  n.d.,  2/3 

Point  of  order,  n.s. 

Appeal,  d. 

Call  for  orders  of  the  day,  n.s.,  n.d. 

Questions  of  privilege,  n.s. 

Take  recess,  a. 

Adjourn,  n.d. 

Time  and  place  to  adjourn,  d. 


A  motion  to  adjourn  is  always  in  order,  then,  and  takes  pre- 
cedence over  every  other  motion  except  one  which  states  the  time 
and  place  of  adjournment.     It  is  not  debatable. 

The  previous  question  is  intended  to  stop  debate.  It  does  not 
refer  to  a  previous  question  but  to  the  one  under  discussion. 
When  a  member  says,  "I  move  the  previous  question/ '  he  means, 
"I  move  that  remarks  be  closed,'7  or  "I  move  the  vote  be  taken." 
The  motion  cannot  be  amended  or  debated,  but  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass.  This  provision  gives  protection  against 
the  danger  of  "gag  law."  Note  that  previous  question  takes 
precedence  over  every  other  subsidiary  motion  except  lay  on 
the  table  and  is  out  of  order  if  the  latter  motion  has  already  been 
made. 

The  incidental  motions  are  of  a  different  sort.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  privileges  of  the  members  and  with  violations 
of  parliamentary  procedure. 

Suspension  of  rules  is  a  motion  that  would  be  presented  in 
case  a  society  wished  to  make  an  exception  in  its  general  practice ; 
to  allow  women,  for  instance,  to  attend  a  meeting;  to  change  the 
order  of  business,  etc. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  his  motion  without  ceremony 
before  the  chairman  puts  it  to  the  assembly.  Later  he  may 
request  it,  and  the  chairman  will  ask,  "Are  there  any  objections"? 
If  there  are  none,  the  motion  is  withdrawn.  If  some  one  says, 
"I  object,"  the  motion  to  withdraw  must  be  put  to  a  vote. 

The  phrase  "I  object"  is,  unless  the  chair  invites  it,  just 
disorder.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  motion.  This  must  be  put,  if  at  all,  directly  after  a  main 
motion.     The  member  should  rise  at  once  after  the  chair  has 
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stated  the  motion  and  before  any  one  begins  the  discussion,  and 
say:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  that 
question."  The  objection  is  not  debatable.  The  chair  says: 
"An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  Shall  the  question  be  considered?"  If  a  third  vote 
yes,  the  question  is  considered.  A  two-thirds  negative  vote  is 
required  to  sustain  the  objection. 

A  point  of  order  may  interrupt  all  procedure.  It  is  the  means 
provided  to  correct  irregularities  or  mistakes.  If  one  of  the 
assembly  thinks  that  the  person  who  has  the  floor  is  violating  a 
parliamentary  rule,  speaking  irrelevantly  or  engaging  in  personali- 
ties, or  if  he  is  disturbed  by  whispering,  moving  about  or  other 
disorder  in  the  assembly,  he  may  stand  and  say,  without  waiting 
for  recognition,  "I  rise  to  a  point  of  order."  He  may  even  inter- 
rupt a  member  or  the  chairman  but  should,  of  course,  wait,  if 
the  matter  does  not  require  such  disagreeable  action,  until 
the  speaker  has  finished.  The  chairman  says:  "The  member 
will  state  his  point  of  order." 

The  member  does  so,  and  the  reply  is:  "The  chair  decides 
the  point  well  taken,"  or  "The  chair  decides  the  point  not  well 
taken,"  with  a  stated  reason. 

Appeal. — If  the  member  is  not  satisfied,  he  may  say:  "I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair."  No  second  is  required  in  a  point 
of  order  or  an  appeal. 

The  chairman's  formula  is:  "An  appeal  is  taken.  Shall  the 
decision  of  the  chair  stand  in  the  judgment  of  the  assembly?" 

The  appeal  is  debatable,  and  the  chairman  himself  may  debate 
without  leaving  his  place.  He  may  also  vote,  and  in  case  of  a 
tie  his  decision  is  sustained.  He  puts  the  vote  in  these  words: 
"Those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  chair  will  say,  'Aye' — Those 
opposed,  'No.'"  After  the  count,  he  says,  "The  chair  is 
sustained  (or  overruled)." 

The  call  for  the  orders  of  the  day  is  the  way  to  interrupt  a 
speaker  or  a  discussion  that  is  taking  time  from  the  definite 
business  or  program  of  the  meeting.  The  chair  will  usually 
reply  by  requesting  that  the  discussion  be  closed  and  will  proceed 
to  the  regular  program.  If  he  or  any  other  member  thinks  the 
discussion  is  more  important  than  the  matter  of  turning  at  once 
to  the  orders  of  the  day  he  may  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  call. 
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Unless  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  members  vote  against  it,  the  call 
is  approved. 

Authoritative  Manuals. — A  chairman  is  rarely  troubled 
with  anything  more  difficult  than  what  has  just  been 
sketched,  but  he  should  fortify  himself  with  a  book  of  rules. 
"Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  published  by 
M.  J.  Ivers  and  Company,  New  York,  and  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,"  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  are  the 
best-known.  Robert's  " Parliamentary  Practice"  (The  Century 
Company)  is  an  excellent  book  of  simplified  drills  and  illustra- 
tions. 

Order  of  Business. — Most  societies  follow  this  order: 

1.  Call  to  order 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 

3.  Reports  of  standing  committees 

4.  Reports  of  special  committees 

5.  Unfinished  business 

6.  New  business 

7.  Adjournment 

The  Chairman. — The  interest  aroused  and  the  business 
transacted  in  any  meeting  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  alertness 
of  the  chairman.  He  should  have  a  list  of  the  things  to  be 
considered,  unfinished  and  new  business.  He  can  save  time  by 
discouraging  needless  motions.  Committee  reports  of  a  routine 
nature,  when  they  contain  no  motion,  may  be  disposed  of  with 
the  phrase:  "If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  is  approved." 
Sometimes,  after  a  main  motion  has  been  passed  and  before 
another  has  been  presented,  a  member  asks  for  information  from 
the  secretary  or  the  chairman.  This  starts  an  informal  discussion 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  up  to  new  business,  that  is,  another 
main  motion.  The  chair  should  be  reasonable  and  allow  suffi- 
cient latitude,  especially  in  small  gatherings,  but  he  can  always 
bring  the  talk  to  a  head  by  saying,  "A  motion  is  in  order,"  or, 
"Will  some  one  make  a  motion?"  If  the  motion  is  not  made, 
he  may  say,  "The  next  thing  in  the  order  of  business  is  .  .  .  " 
If  debate  on  a  motion  drags  he  may  say,  "Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?"  or  "Are  there  any  more  remarks?"  When  he  is 
sure  he  is  not  depriving  anyone  of  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  he  puts  the  question,    During  debate   when    several 
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persons  call,  "Mr.  Chairman,"  at  the  same  time,  the  chairman 
should  recognize  first  someone  who  has  not  spoken  on  the  motion 
and  preferably  someone  he  thinks  will  speak  for  a  point  of  view 
not  yet  given. 

The  chairman  should  not  take  part  in  the  discussion.  He  may 
give  information  when  it  is  requested  by  a  member  and  he  may 
give  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  motions.  He  should 
not  try  to  impose  his  opinion.  If  he  wishes  to  persuade  the 
society  to  his  way  of  thinking,  he  must  ask  a  member  to  take  the 
chair  while  he  addresses  them.  He  should  use  this  privilege 
seldom,  however,  as  his  proper  business  is  that  of  an  impartial 
conductor  of  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  usually  remains  seated  except  before  large 
assemblies  or  when  he  is  introducing  a  visitor.  He  opens  the 
meeting  with  the  words:  "Will  the  meeting  please  come  to  order." 
He  then  says,  "The  secretary  will  call  the  roll."  This  is  often 
omitted.  Next,  "The  secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting." 

The  Secretary's  Report. — The  minutes  need  not  follow  a  strict 
formula.     They  may  begin  somewhat  like  this: 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  X.Y.Z.  Club  was  held  on  January  5,  at 
8.15,  p.m.,  with  President  George  Whitaker  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee,  reported  that 
we  now  have  sixty-eight  members,  and  urged  the  members  to  bring  as 
guests  to  our  dinner  on  January  29  their  friends  who  may  be  interested 
in  joining  the  Club. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox  it  was  voted  to  contribute  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  Community  Chest  of  Lakeville. 

The  minutes  should  contain  a  record  of  all  motions  presented 
and  all  votes  taken.  The  secretary  may  use  his  discretion  in 
recording  debate  but  should  be  impartial  and  impersonal  in  his 
reviews  or  summaries.  He  may  close  his  report  with  a  phrase 
like:  "The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:45  p.m." 

When  the  reading  is  concluded  the  chairman  says,  "Are  there 
any  errors  or  omissions?"  After  a  pause,  "The  minutes  stand 
approved."  If  some  one  has  a  correction,  it  may  be  put  like 
this:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  secretary  omitted  to  record  a  motion 
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by  Mr.  Robinson  to  .  .  .  "or  "The  secretary  is  in  error,  I  think, 
in  regard  to  ...  " 

When  no  further  changes  are  recommended,  the  chairman,  who 
may  also  make  corrections,  will  say,  "If  there  are  no  further 
errors  or  omissions,  the  record,  as  corrected,  stands  approved." 
No  motion  is  necessary. 

Next  come  the  committee  reports.  If  there  are  no  regular 
reports,  or  if  there  is  no  specific  report  due  at  the  meeting,  the 
chairman  may  simply  say,  "Are  there  any  committee  reports?" 
He  will  wait  for  volunteers.  A  member  may  rise  and  say,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  report  for  the  finance  committee." 
If  his  remarks  are  extended,  he  should  go  to  the  front  of  the 
room.  After  the  report  the  chairman  may  invite  question  and 
comment,  after  which  he  may  say,  without  a  motion,  "The 
report  is  accepted.  Are  there  any  other  reports?"  or  "Will  the 
program  committee  report?" 

After  the  committees  have  been  heard,  the  chairman  reminds 
the  members  of  the  "unfinished  business"  carried  over  from  the 
last  meeting.  He  attempts  to  get  action  on  this  before  he  con- 
siders new  business.  When  this  last  is  disposed  of  he  may  say, 
"If  there  is  nothing  else,  the  meeting  is  adjourned,"  or  "A 
motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order."  Of  course,  it  is  always  in  order, 
and  meetings  that  are  long  or  tiresome  are  often  adjourned  on 
motions  of  members  without  regard  to  the  business  left  unfinished. 
An  efficient  chairman  will  see  that  matters  that  must  be  attended 
to  are  not  overlooked. 

The  chairman  should,  as  a  general  practice,  speak  of  himself 
in  the  third  person;  as,  "The  chair  rules,"  "The  chair  is  in 
doubt,"  "Will  the  member  inform  the  chair?"  "The  chair  will 
appoint,"  etc. 

A  good  chairman  can  save  valuable  time.  He  can  often 
prevent  the  fatal  postponement  and  delay,  he  can  frequently 
put  the  brakes  on  hasty  and  ill-considered  suggestions.  His 
slogan  is:  discussion,  decision,  dispatch. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

It  is  easy  for  every  class  in  public  speaking  to  conduct  its  meetings 
through  parliamentary  forms.  The  instructor,  or  the  executive  commit- 
tee appointed  by  him,  may  announce  a  different  chairman,  secretary  and 
list  of  committees  for  each  session,  by  calling  them  off  in  alphabetical 
order  from  the  class  roll.  Instead  of  the  usual  standing  committees 
occupied  with  membership,  finance,  program,  entertainment  and  the 
like,  the  class  will  have  committees  concerned  with  its  own  special 
business.  The  class  talks  may  be  grouped  under  a  few  heads  of  common 
and  recurring  interest.  Standing  committees  like  the  following  are 
suggested: 

a.  Committee  on  Business 

b.  Committee  on  Literature 

c.  Committee  on  Science 

d.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

e.  Committee  on  Education 
/.  Committee  on  Art 

g.  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Practice 
h.  Committee  on  Resolutions  (motions) 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  time  allows,  or  the  desire  for  variety  prompts, 
committees  on 
i.  Salesmanship 
j.  Business-letter  writing 
k.  Travel 
I.  Politics 
m.  Biography 
n.  College  questions 
o.  Local,  state  or  national  problems 
p.  Foreign  affairs 

Some  of  these  committees  overlap,  but  the  specific  matters  on  which 
they  report  are  always  different,  as  will  be  indicated  in  a  moment. 

Special  committees  are  only  temporary,  elected  by  the  organization 
or  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  investigate  and  report  on  specific  prob- 
lems, like  the  buying  of  decorations  or  the  planning  of  a  memorial.  In 
class  it  may  be  the  looking  up  of  special  information.  On  special  com- 
mittees three  persons  may  be  named,  but  for  the  regular  standing  com- 
mittees it  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  practical  to  name  only  one 
student  every  day. 

What  to  Report. — If  a  member  is  appointed  on  "business"  he  should 
not  think  vaguely  and  indefinitely  about  the  whole  field  of  business,  and 
report  at  the  meeting  something  like  this:  "Business  was  about  the  same 
as  usual  last  week,  so  I  have  nothing  to  report."  Let  him  find  a  specific 
business  problem.  The  first  newspaper  he  picks  up  may  have  a  good 
article  about  the  railroads,  or  the  coal  mines,  about  a  new  building,  or 
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the  proposed  tariff  reductions.  He  may  give  a  review  of  an  article  in 
System,  or  Printer's  Ink  or  some  other  magazine  of  business. 

Literature  is  managed  just  as  readily.  A  character,  situation  or  social 
problem  from  a  classic  or  a  current  novel  may  serve.  A  lively  reading  is 
acceptable.  A  chapter  of  science,  history  or  biography  may  furnish 
plenty  of  attractive  material.  Book  reviews  from  the  supplement  of 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  from  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  The 
Bookman  and  other  magazines  yield  good  stories  about  men  and  books. 

Education  need  not  be  confined  to  college  subjects.  "Learning  How 
to  Sell  Rugs,"  "Teaching  in  a  Sunday  School,"  "Two  Months  on  an 
Oil  Tanker"  are  appropriate  topics. 

Art  should  not  dismay  the  committee.  If  he  is  worried  about  museum 
display  or  technique,  let  him  examine  the  ways  of  business  in  making 
common  things  beautiful,  artistic.  Automobiles,  house  furnishings, 
landscape  effects,  may  interest  him.  He  may  show  how  a  bank  or  office 
building  copies  certain  features  of  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Florentine  palace. 
The  houses,  churches  and  public  buildings  of  fifty  years  ago  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  recent  design. 

Foreign  affairs  should  not  remain  so  foreign.  There  are  plenty  of 
interesting  articles  on  France,  England,  Germany,  Russia  and  other 
countries.  The  Living  Age,  Foreign  Affairs,  Asia,  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  world  abroad. 

Biography  is  of  increasing  interest.  Prominent  men  and  women  of 
our  own  day  may  furnish  better  themes  than  the  celebrities  of  the  past. 
Dates  and  lists  of  achievements  are  in  themselves  rather  dull  and  mean- 
ingless. What  was  there  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  man  that  handicapped 
or  stimulated  his  thinking?  What  were  the  motives,  the  accidents,  the 
failures,  the  personal  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  character  and  triumphs 
that  made  the  whole  man?  To  get  the  right  point  of  view  read  the 
biographical  essays,  the  "psychographs,"  of  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

Other  committee  reports  should  be  prepared  in  similar  fashion.  A 
specific  and  inviting  topic  should  be  drawn  from  the  general  field. 

Reports  should  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  long.  The 
class  may  discuss  them  and  put  motions  about  them.  In  case  these  fail 
to  yield  satisfactory  practice,  two  committees  are  provided  to  encourage 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Committee  on  Motions. — Not  many  of  the  reports  may  have  debatable 
material,  but  the  committee  assigned  to  bring  a  motion  to  the  class  must 
find  a  live  question  that  will  provoke  a  clash  of  opinion;  and  to  make  sure 
of  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  two  or  three  members,  each  to 
bring  in  a  different  question.  These  problems  need  not  be  of  world-wide 
importance.  They  may  concern  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
lunch  counter  or  the  distribution  of  study  periods.  They  may  relate 
to  the  buying  of  pictures  for  the  school,  to  the  offering  of  more  electives. 
They  may  furnish  debate  about  a  new  park  or  zoning  system,  the  control 
of  traffic  downtown,  a  bill  in  the  legislature.  Editorials  and  letters  to  the 
editor  contain  ideas  for  many  a  good  intellectual  bout.     Whatever  it  is, 
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the  student  should  give  a  three-  or  four-minute  talk  for  his  point  of  view 
and  conclude  with  his  motion  in  this  manner:  "So  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  class  go  on  record  as  approving  [or  opposing]  the  principle  of 
branch  banking,"  or,  "I  move  that  this  class  favor  the  honor  system  for 
the  college." 

Committee  on  Practice. — This  committee  may  illustrate  and  discuss 
a  parliamentary  problem  at  every  meeting.  Suppose  that  the  student,  in 
glancing  through  a  volume  on  parliamentary  law,  came  upon  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  He  would  learn  that  its  purpose  is  to  delay  decision 
on  the  main  question,  that  it  is  commonly  used  to  forestall  hasty  or 
embarrassing  action.  It  takes  precedence,  he  would  discover,  over  other 
subsidiary  motions.  It  is  still  in  order  after  motions  have  been  made,  but 
not  passed,  to  amend  the  main  motion,  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  to 
postpone  it  to  a  certain  time.  Even  the  previous  question,  a  motion  for 
an  immediate  vote,  must  be  put  aside  with  the  others  until  a  vote  has 
been  made  on  the  motion,  if  it  is  made,  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable  and,  if  carried,  places  on  the  table  the  main 
motion  and  the  subsidiary  motions  that  adhere  to  it. 

What  can  the  learner  do  with  this  information?  He  can  bide  his 
time  in  the  next  meeting,  listen  to  a  debate  on  a  motion,  wait  to  see  if 
some  one  will  move  to  amend  or  to  refer  to  a  committee  and  then  move 
to  lay  the  question  on  the  table.  Of  course  if  no  amendments  or  other 
motions  intervene,  he  must  speak  up  before  the  chairman  gets  a  vote  on 
the  main  question.  After  the  vote  he  may  give  his  report  and  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  motion  and  its  relation  to  other  procedure.  Or  he 
may  wait  his  turn  and  talk  about  it  when  the  chairman  calls  on  him. 

The  chairman  and  the  instructor  should  try  to  keep  the  meeting  lively 
and  not  hesitate,  when  necessary,  to  interrupt  parliamentary  form  for 
explanation  or  to  get  reluctant  members  on  their  feet. 

2.  Find  answers  to  the  following  questions,  in  some  manual  of  parliamentary 
law.  Be  prepared,  when  it  is  desirable,  to  illustrate  the  usage  in  a 
specific  case. 

a.  What  is  meant  by:  "I  move  the  previous  question"? 

b.  What  is  a  "question  of  privilege"? 

c.  How  may  a  motion  be  withdrawn? 

d.  Discuss   the   motion   to   adjourn.     Is   it   always   in   order   or   ever 
debatable? 

e.  What  questions  require  a  two-thirds  vote? 
/.  What  is  "a  committee  of  the  whole"? 

g.  Explain  the  use  of  the  motion  to  reconsider.     To  what  members  is 

it  restricted? 

h.  What  are  principal  motions? 

i.  How  do  subsidiary  motions  differ  from  incidental  motions? 

j.  What  are  privileged  motions? 

k.  What  is  the  question  of  consideration? 

I.  What  points  should  a  constitution  cover? 
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m.  What  are  by-laws? 
n.  What  is  a  quorum? 

0.  What  are  the  steps  in  organizing  a  permanent  society? 

3.  In  about  two  hundred  words  tell  why  a  member  of  the  class  was  a  superior 
chairman. 

4.  Write  a  page  theme  telling  why  some  student  gave  the  most  useful  talk 
on  a  motion. 

5.  Discuss  the  parliamentary  strategy  by  which  a  student  made  a  quick  and 
effective  disposition  of  some  business. 

6.  Present  one  of  the  following  motions  for  debate.     The  class  may  change 
them  by  amendments  or  other  secondary  motions.     Resolved  that: 

a.  Final  examinations  should  be  abolished. 

b.  The  United  States  should  recognize  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia. 

c.  The  United  States  should  own  and  operate  the  coal  mines. 

d.  The  principle  of  the  closed  shop  should  be  adopted  in  American 
industry. 

e.  The   United   States   should   grant   immediate   independence   to   the 
Philippines. 

/.  A  city  is  the  best  place  for  a  college. 

g.  The  United  States  should  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

h.  The  United  States  should  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

i.  Capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

j.  Congress  should  pass  a  national  daylight  saving  law. 

k.  The  City  Manager  Plan  should  be  adopted  in  this  city. 

1.  Mr.  .  .  .  should  be  elected  governor  of  the  state. 
m.  Mr.  .  ;  .  should  be  elected  United  States  Senator. 
n.  Mr.  .  .  .  should  be  our  next  mayor. 

o.  The  United  States  Senate  should  abolish  the  privilege  of  unlimited 

debate. 
p.  Small  colleges  are  preferable  to  large  colleges. 
q.  Married  women  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
r.  The  President  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  should 

not  be  eligible  for  reelection. 
s.  Billboards  should  be  abolished. 

t.  The  city  should  annex  the  town  of . 

u.  Professional  baseball  should  be  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
v.  The  United  States  should  cancel  the  Allied  debt. 
w.  The  world  is  getting  better. 
x.  Christmas  giving  should  be  discouraged. 

y.  The  state  should  appropriate  money  to  advertise  its  advantages. 
z.  Advertising  makes  for  higher  prices. 
aa.  Labor  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
bb.  In  times  of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war. 
cc.  America  offers  more  opportunities  than  ever. 
dd.  Coeducation  should  be  encouraged. 
ee.  The  power  of  the  press  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 


CHAPTER  XII 
COMMON  TYPES  OF  ADDRESS 

An  old  college  president  who  was  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
used  to  send  to  inquirers  a  list  of  forty-two  subjects  below  which 
he  added  this  postscript:  "Take  any  one  you  want,  you  get  the 
same  speech  anyway."  The  principles  and  problems  of  effective 
composition  and  presentation  are  certainly  the  same  for  all 
speeches  no  matter  how  diverse  the  content  may  be.  But  there 
are  several  common  situations  which  have  developed  a  few  tradi- 
tional types  of  more  or  less  conventional  procedure.  Examina- 
tion of  these  will  show  the  student  what  is  appropriate  or  desirable 
material  for  the  occasions  on  which  he  is  likely  to  be  invited  to 
speak.  Familiarity  with  the  few  proprieties  will  give  him  the 
confidence  which  comes  from  definite  cues  and  suggestions. 
They  also  involve,  unfortunately,  a  great  temptation  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  safe  but  dull,  threadbare  phrases.  Every 
occasion,  however,  is  different  from  every  other  occasion  no 
matter  how  great  the  resemblance,  and  the  difference  offers  ample 
opportunity  for  departure  and  variety. 

The  Chairman. — The  chairman  is  the  director  of  the  meeting. 
He  must  know  what  he  is  about.  He  should  give  a  short  intro- 
ductory talk  in  which  he  states  concisely  and  interestingly  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  If  it  is  a  convention  or  an  annual 
meeting  he  may  review  briefly  important  events  that  have 
affected  the  organization  in  the  past  year  and  speak  of  matters 
that  are  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  the  usual  weekly  or  monthly 
meeting  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  occasion  which  calls  for 
preliminary  talk,  the  chairman  may  proceed  at  once  with  the 
introduction  of  the  speaker. 

This  type  of  speech  is  often  a  collection  of  stereotyped  phrases 
beginning  with,  "We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
tonight"  and  closing  with,  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  .  .  .  " 

326 
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The  chairman  can  easily  avoid  this  triteness  by  remembering 
that  it  is  his  business  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  audience,  to  give 
it  a  sense  of  pleasurable  expectancy.  This  speaker  differs  from 
every  other  speaker  and  must  not  be  introduced  by  a  blanket 
formula.  His  subject  and  his  accomplishments  constitute  a 
special  appeal  to  the  audience.  The  chairman  may  begin  by 
speaking  of  the  timeliness  or  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  he  may 
mention  an  interesting  fact  about  the  speaker,  he  may  give  a 
significant  incident  of  his  career,  he  may  refer  to  his  own  experi- 
ence with  the  speaker.  He  should  begin  with  something  specific. 
Good  humor,  a  good  story  and  compliment  are  certainly  appro- 
priate. But  all  must  be  sincere.  Flattery  only  embarrasses 
the  speaker  and  the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  chairman  should  thank  the 
speaker  before  adjourning  the  meeting.  He  may  speak  of  the 
inspiration  for  renewed  effort,  of  the  illuminating  analysis,  of 
the  eloquent  plea.  If  the  speech  was  poor  he  can  at  least  refer  to 
a  point  in  the  address  which  had  some  interest  for  the  audience. 
It  is  only  common  courtesy  to  thank  the  speaker  for  his  work  and 
time,  even  if  he  was  not  successful.  He  should  be  spared  a  sense 
of  failure  as  far  as  the  chairman  can  honestly  and  tactfully  make 
it  possible. 

If  there  are  other  speakers  on  the  program  the  chairman  need 
not  thank  the  speaker  but  may  give  a  sentence  or  two  of  thought- 
ful and  complimentary  comment  before  he  introduces  the  next 
speaker.  The  proceedings  of  many  conventions  and  other 
gatherings  are  printed  in  full,  and  these  bulletins  or  reports  are 
most  practical  guides  for  the  student. 

The  Toastmaster. — The  toastmaster's  duties  are,  of  course, 
similar  to  those  of  the  chairman,  but  as  he  presides  over  a  festive 
occasion  he  has  much  more  opportunity  for  wit  and  fancy.  How 
far  the  toastmaster  may  proceed  with  levity  and  sallies  at  the 
expense  of  the  speakers  depends  upon  the  intimacy  and  infor- 
mality of  the  group.  Among  friends  and  fellow  workers  he  may 
go  as  far  as  good  sense  and  kindliness  will  permit.  When 
distinguished  guests  or  comparative  strangers  are  being  intro- 
duced, the  presentation  must  be  more  dignified  and  impersonal. 
Toastmasters  must  be  careful  not  to  prolong  their  remarks.  Like 
stage  comedians  they  sometimes  continue  their  fooling  or  com- 
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ment  too  long.  Brevity  is  imperative.  When  there  are  several 
speakers  to  be  heard  the  toastmaster  should  do  what  he  can  to 
have  the  exercises  concluded  at  a  reasonable  hour.  The  toast- 
master  is  in  charge,  and  a  little  thought  for  the  comfort  and 
interest  of  the  audience  sometimes  goes  farther  than  cleverness 
of  address.  Cheerfulness,  animation  and  brevity  will  serve 
very  well  and  often  cause  the  audience  to  forget  the  lack  of 
originality  or  humor. 

Speeches  of  Introduction. — Chief  Justice  Taft  once  presided 
at  a  meeting  where  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  were  to 
give  five-minute  talks.  A  young  man  rose  to  give  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  and  rambled  on  for  forty-five  minutes.  When 
he  finally  took  his  seat  Mr.  Taft  got  up  and  said: 

I  remember  once  when  I  was  in  politics,  or  I  thought  I  was, — one  of 
my  friends  said  I  did  not  know  I  ever  had  been  in  politics, — we  had  one 
of  these  occasions  on  which  there  was  to  be  one  of  these  preliminary 
addresses,  and  one  of  these  preliminary  gentlemen  got  the  platform  and 
held  it,  but  when  he  finished  finally  I  said,  "I  will  now  present  Mr. 
So-and-So,  who  will  give  you  his  address."  Mr.  So-and-So  arose  and 
said,  with  some  apparent  heat,  "My  address  is  No.  blank,  22d  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  my  train  goes  in  fifteen  minutes.     Good  night." 

Strickland  W.  Gillilan.  popular  after-dinner  speaker,  made 
game  of  a  long-winded  toastmaster  in  this  fashion: 

Last  year  right  here  in  Washington,  deceased,  I  was  at  a  banquet. 
There  were  800  or  900  big,  successful  business  men  from  all  over  America 
present.  They  had  been  in  convention  for  four  days  with  three  sessions 
per  day,  morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  They  had  ended  this  orgy  of 
conferences,  this  debauch  of  meetings,  with  a  banquet  at  this  very  hotel, 
in  this  very  room.  They  had  secured  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where 
on  earth  they  found  him,  a  toastmaster.  He  was  a  curly  wolf  for 
oratory.  He  put  in  half  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of  this  meeting  telling 
these  800  or  900  big,  successful  business  men  from  all  over  America, 
who  had  been  in  convention  for  four  days,  with  three  sessions  per 
day,  what  they  were  in  Washington  for!  It  would  have  been  a  dirty 
trick  if  he  had  let  them  go  back  home  and  never  know  what  they  came 
for.  He  knew  and  he  was  a  good  sport  and  he  could  conceal  it  from 
them  no  longer,  so  he  told  them  what  they  were  in  Washington  for. 

Having  relieved  their  suspense  and  satisfied  their  curiosity  on  that 
thing  that  had  been  puzzling  them  all  the  time  they  were  in  Washington, 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  speakers.     He  would  put  in  20  minutes  intro- 
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ducing  a  speaker,  and,  when  the  speaker  got  through  his  few  faltering 
and  utterly  negligible  remarks,  this  fellow,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  for 
15  minutes  would  explain  to  the  assembled  morons  what  the  man  meant. 

Ex-president  Coolidge,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts, presided  at  a  notable  occasion  before  a  huge  crowd. 
He  would  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  extended  himself  a  bit. 
He  was  characteristically  brief,  almost  austere.  He  opened  the 
meeting  with  these  words: 

We  meet  here  as  representatives  of  a  great  people  to  listen  to  the 
discussion  of  a  great  question  by  great  men.  All  America  has  but  one 
desire,  the  security  of  peace  by  facts  and  by  parchment  which  her  brave 
sons  have  wrought  by  the  sword.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  alike  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Fortunate  is  Massachusetts  that  she  has  among  her  sons  two  men  so 
eminently  trained  for  the  task  of  our  enlightenment,  a  senior  Senator  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  President  of  a  University  established  in 
her  Constitution. 

Wherever  statesmen  gather,  wherever  men  love  letters,  this  day's 
discussion  will  be  read  and  pondered.  Of  these  men,  great  in  learning 
and  experience,  wise  in  the  science  and  practice  of  government,  the  first 
to  address  you  is  a  Senator  distinguished  at  home  and  famous  every- 
where— Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

It  was  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  presiding  officer 
comment  on  Senator  Lodge's  speech.  Governor  Coolidge  at 
once  introduced  the  next  speaker  as  follows: 

The  next  to  address  you  is  the  President  of  Harvard  University — an 
educator  renowned  throughout  the  world,  a  learned  student  of  states- 
manship, endowed  with  a  wisdom  which  has  made  him  a  leader  of  men, 
truly  a  Master  of  Arts,  eminently  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  fitting  representa- 
tive of  the  Massachusetts  domain  of  letters — Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 

The  following  illustrations  are  quoted  from  bulletins  and 
journals.  They  may  be  improved,  but  are  useful  guides  from 
speeches  by  experienced  and  capable  men. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  very  few  men  in  the  American 
public  have  any  idea  or  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
departmental  work  in  Washington.  To  be  sure,  we  occasionally  get 
a  glimpse  of  what  the  War  Department  does,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
sometimes  the  State  Department,  and  on  great  fundamental  pieces  of 
legislation  like  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  sometimes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  great  outstand- 
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ing  works  do,  to  some  extent,  visualize  themselves  to  us,  but  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  it  seems  as  though  most  men  have  but  very 
little  idea  of  the  tremendous  scope  of  that  work.  And  so  in  no  presump- 
tive spirit  I  made  a  jotting  of  the  subdivisions  or  subdepartments  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  There  are  fourteen  of  them:  The  General 
Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Reclamation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  the  Howard  University,  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital, — fourteen  distinct  departments.  The  man  who  has 
those  in  charge,  with  all  the  great  burdens  of  responsibility  that  fall  to 
him,  plus  the  superhuman  task  as  director-general  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  drops  for  the  moment  all  of  those  great  burdens  to  come 
here  to  talk  on  what  characterizes  the  man  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  character.     It  is  a  question  of  broad  humanity. 

Last  year  what  was  known  as  the  "Water  Power  Act"  was  passed, 
which  gave  permission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights  to 
private  corporations  for  water  powers,  the  damming,  in  our  national 
parks  and  domains,  of  water  courses,  which  of  necessity  would  mean  the 
buying  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  Act  is  law,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  consecrated  purpose  of  our  distinguished 
guest  tonight,  there  will  never  be  invasion  or  incursion  upon  those 
domains.  Some  time,  however,  we  might  have  a  Secretary  who  would 
be  moved  and  influenced  by  specious  and  ingenious  arguments  set  forth. 
Such  arguments  have  already  been  advanced  in  acting  for  certain  rights, 
claiming  that  where  they  were  to  develop  was  in  swamp  lands.  Pictures 
will  be  shown  by  Mr.  Gleason,  after  the  lecture  tonight,  and  you  will 
see,  instead  of  the  swamp  land,  beautiful  meadows,  ideal  camping  places 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  and  coming  generations. 

What  immediately  threatens,  however,  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Smith 
Bill,"  which  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  perhaps,  will  pass  the 
House,  which  asks  for  specific  grant  to  build  a  dam  which  would  flood 
8,000  acres  in  Yellowstone  Park  of  this  beautiful  meadow  and  recreation 
land,  and  this  meeting  has  been  called  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  local 
organizations,  such  as  the  Appalachian  Club,  the  Forestry  Association, 
the  Audubon  Society,  the  Agricultural  Associations, — there  are  probably 
eight  or  ten  organizations  splendidly  represented  here  tonight,  who  are 
going  to  call  upon  you  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  wherever  possible, 
and  particularly  upon  our  Representatives  at  Washington,  that  this 
pernicious  request  shall  not  be  granted,  and  that  public  education  will 
make  sure  that  the  heritage  of  all  these  glorious  parks  and  public  domains 
may  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  that  they  may  be  made  the  more 
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happy,  and  morally  uplifted,  through  the  marvelous  scenic  splendor  in 
those  domains. 

And  now  it  becomes  my  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  this  most 
distinguished  man,  this  man  whose  services  to  the  American  public  are 
today  known  but  to  a  few,  but  whose  record  will  shine  in  the  future, 
and  whose  service,  like  unto  the  service  of  many  another  faithful  though 
unknown  public  servant,  will  be  known  to  the  generations  whose 
particular  interest  we  are  considering  tonight, — the  Hon.  John  Barton 
Payne,  director-general  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  Congressman  Fess,  Mr.  Ryan,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Boston  City 
Club,  and  Guests:  We  are  here  on  Members'  Night,  not  as  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  members  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  but  on  the 
anniversary,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  starting  of  this  Club,  which  was 
December  10,  1906.  The  Club  at  that  time  had  about  500  members. 
Today  it  has  7,500, — 7,000  active  members,  500  non-resident  members, 
and  has  a  waiting  list  of  just  about  500. 

We  moved  into  this  building,  I  think,  on  March  11,  1915.  I  did  not 
secure  the  number  of  members  at  that  time,  but  our  limit  was  then 
materially  less  than  at  the  present  time,  with  its  7,500  members. 

We  have  invested  here  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Our 
indebtedness  today  is  a  mortgage  of  $275,000,  and  less  than  $100,000 
of  debentures  still  to  be  taken  up;  but  this  profit,  as  has  well  been  stated 
by  a  former  president,  is  not  a  profit,  properly  speaking,  in  that  we  have 
in  our  7,000  members  just  about  2,000  who  continue  their  membership 
but  make  no  active  use  of  the  Club,  and  that  furnishes  us  with  the  money 
which  is  going  each  year  to  reduce  our  indebtedness  .  .  . 

The  question  is  raised,  or  has  been  raised  by  some  of  the  members, 
whether,  with  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  food,  we  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  reduce  our  prices  somewhat;  but  while  food  costs  have  been  reduced 
somewhat  under  10  per  cent  on  the  whole,  the  increased  wages  paid  to 
the  employees  have  practically  used  all  that  up.  We  increased  wages 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  a  very 
little  of  it  went  into  the  expense  of  last  year,  but  all  of  it  goes  into  the 
expense  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  feed  here  every  day,  from  1,500 
up,  the  highest  number  in  any  one  day  being  3,400  people  fed  under  this 
roof.  Of  course,  that  is  taking  the  small  breakfast  and  the  noon  and 
evening  meals  together. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  other  figures  that  you  would  care 
about.  Those  which  I  have  given  you  show  you  pretty  clearly  that  we 
cannot  materially  reduce  on  any  of  our  expenses  here,  and  I  do  not 
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believe  any  of  you  would  wish  that  we  would.  You  want  the  service 
that  this  Club  is  giving  you,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  know  it  has 
to  other  members  of  the  Club,  that  our  service  here,  our  waiters'  work 
and  all,  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  good  while  back. 

Our  first  speaker  of  the  evening  has  come  to  us  tonight  at  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  to  himself.  He  was  asked  to  come,  and  felt  at  the  time 
that  it  was  a  question  whether,  with  the  incoming  of  Congress,  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  come.  He  has  put  other  things  aside  and  come 
to  us  at  great  inconvenience,  leaving  Washington  late  last  night,  to  be 
back  there  again  tomorrow  morning. 

I  do  not  need,  in  introducing  the  speaker,  to  give  you  much,  if  any- 
thing, with  reference  to  his  career.  He  is  not  a  stranger  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  here  before.  Many  of  you  have  heard  him,  and  you  will 
be  more  than  glad  to  hear  him  again.     Congressman  Fess,  of  Ohio. 


To  be  an  introducer  to  a  distinguished  man,  a  writer  whose  views 
upon  a  great  question  of  our  time,  a  question  of  tremendous  import  to 
the  American  people,  has  affected  public  opinion,  who  represents  the 
ideal  of  attempting  to  find  out  what  are  the  essentials  of  this  great 
question  and  then  to  apply  them  to  our  twentieth  century  problems, 
a  man  who  has  looked  forward  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  lives,  beyond 
this  century  into  the  future  history  of  the  world,  striving  to  discover 
those  causes  which  have  destroyed  the  nations  of  the  past  and  to  prevent 
that  ruin  for  our  own  beloved  country,  is  indeed  an  honor. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  his  own  house  the 
poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  one  of  the  happy  moments  of  that 
pleasant  hour  was  his  recollection  of  a  pleasant  hour  with  another 
famous  poet,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Holmes  said,  "My  friend,  I  am 
going  on  a  long  journey  surely,  which  looks  very  dark  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  where  I  am  going.  For  all  I  know,  I  shall  walk  into  heaven 
side  by  side  with  a  Hottentot."  "And  I  said/'  remarked  Whittier, 
"Friend  Oliver,  thou  shalt  find  many  things  in  the  Celestial  City 
which  will  astonish  thee."  And  so  we  shall  find  many  things  in  the 
address  of  the  evening  which  will  astonish  us.     Lothrop  Stoddard. 

The  following  is  an  introductory  paragraph  of  a  good  address 
by  an  inexperienced  speaker. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  address  an 
audience  of  this  kind.  I  am  like  a  taxi-driver  who  had  driven  his  car 
to  the  depot,  and  was  waiting  for  a  passenger.  A  little  old  lady  came 
out  of  the  depot  and  bustled  back  and  forth  very  nervously  and  excit- 
edly and  finally  came  up  to  the  driver  and  said,  "I  have  always  lived 
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in  the  country  and  I  have  never  been  in  a  large  city  and  I  don't  care  to 
go  uptown  on  the  streets,  but  I  am  afraid  to  ride  in  a  taxi.  I  guess  I 
will  have  to,  but  be  very,  very  careful  because  I  am  so  nervous."  The 
driver  assisted  the  old  lady  into  the  car  and  said,  "Well,  madam,  you 
haven't  anything  on  me — I  never  drove  a  car  before."  So  if  you  are  at 
all  nervous  about  the  outcome  this  afternoon,  you  haven't  anything  on 
me. 

Notice  the  chairman's  comment  on  the  speech  and  his  concise 
introduction  of  the  next  speaker. 

There  wasn't  the  slightest  nervousness  in  my  mind  or  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Garvey,  by  his  human  and  practical 
talk,  has  proven  he  could  carry  us  to  our  destination  safely  and  very 
much  better  for  us.  If  this  is  his  first  talk,  I  hope  that  he  will  come 
back  to  us  year  after  year  and  give  us  some  more  facts. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker  I  suppose  it's  up  to  me  to  tell  a  joke 
or  story,  but  I  am  going  to  be  very  original  and  not  do  it,  and  simply 
introduce  Mr.  F.  E.  Searle,  Superintendent  of  Ford  Schools,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  "Some  Training  Methods  in 
the  Ford  Plant." 

Mr.  Searle's  opening  sentence  is: 

I  am  sorry  your  chairman  didn't  use  one  of  his  jokes — he  might  have 
sold  a  few  cars  for  us. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Searle's  talk  the  chairman  said: 

If  I  have  failed  in  my  natural  duty  to  sell  a  few  Ford  cars,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Searle  has  not  failed  in  selling  his  topic. 

When  we  think  of  developments  in  the  line  of  constructive  work  with 
workers,  we  think  of  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done  in  Rochester,  and 
our  next  speaker,  Mr.  Virgil  M.  Palmer  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  York,  will  briefly  discuss  this  subject. 

The  president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  opened  the 
convention  of  1922  with  these  words: 

We  have  met  here  today,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  bankers  of  New  York.  It  seems 
peculiarly  fitting  that  in  coming  to  this  city,  which  was  the  leader  in  the 
movements  for  financing  the  World  War,  and  to  which  city  we  looked  for 
guidance  in  surmounting  difficulties  which  at  the  time  seemed  insur- 
mountable and  also  the  city  which  contributed  so  much  of  heart  and 
hand  toward  the  relief  of  distress  throughout  the  world,  that  the  welcome 
today  should  be  presented  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  leading  firm  of 
international  bankers  represented  in  this  city,  and  also  the  associate  of 
that  beloved  banker,  Henry  P.  Davison,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  country 
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that  beloved  banker,  Henry  P.  Davison,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  country 
that  suffering  throughout  the  world  might  be  relieved.  It  gives  me 
unusual  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  financier  known  throughout  the 
land,  who  will  not  only  welcome  us  to  his  city,  but  also  sound  the  keynote 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  I  present  Thomas  W.  Lamont 
of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company. 

Mr.  Lamont  spoke  as  follows: 

As  chairman  of  the  local  Reception  Committee  and  in  behalf  of 
New  York's  bankers  and  citizens  generally,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  this 
city.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  New  York  city  is  your  city — not  for 
this  convention  week  alone,  but  for  all  time.  For  we  would  have  you 
believe  with  us,  once  and  for  all,  that  New  York  is  not  local  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  is  country-wide  in  its  interests,  in  its  achieve- 
ments, in  its  attachments.  There  exists  in  this  country  today  far 
too  much  in  the  way  of  sectional  feeling — a  feeling  which  if  not  tempered 
by  a  more  intimate  intercourse  and  common  experience  means  disunity 
for  our  country.  To  prevent  any  such  unfortunate  tendency  is  the  part 
of  all  of  us. 

New  York  is  not  made  up  of  a  citizenship  separated  by  some  mysteri- 
ous distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
composed  largely  of  men  and  women  from  every  locality  in  the  four 
quarters  of  America.  Except  for  its  size,  it  might  be  any  other  great 
American  city.  Broadway  is  another  name  for  Main  Street.  Let 
me  tell  you  in  a  word  how  we  in  New  York  feel.  We  feel  that  we  have 
a  share  equal  with  you  all  in  the  life  and  the  ambitions  of  our  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  have  the  same  satisfactions, 
the  same  pride  as  you  in  the  great  manufactures  and  the  wonderful 
agriculture  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South, 
in  the  wheat  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Sierras,  in  the  fertility,  the  color,  the  charm  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  These  great  resources,  the  common  inheritance  of  us  all, 
which  your  boundless  energy  and  capacity  have  developed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  world,  command  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude. 

In  the  same  way  do  you  all  share  deeply  in  whatever  this  City  of  New 
York  possesses  in  the  way  of  fine  tradition,  of  character,  of  enterprise 
and  accomplishment.  Whatever  it  has  builded  for  the  stability  and 
security  of  our  country,  you  have  had  a  share  in  that  building.  Who- 
ever it  has  accomplished  in  the  less  material  things  of  life,  in  music, 
letters  and  the  arts,  to  such  accomplishment,  I  say,  you  have  contributed 
generously  and  in  a  portion  that  could  never  have  been  spared.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  would  have  you  feel  that  New  York  belongs  to  the 
country  and  the  country  to  New  York.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  would 
have  you  return  here,  time  after  time,  members  with  us  of  a  closely 
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joined  family,  sympathetic  in  understanding,  close  in  aspiration,  warm 
in  mutual  affection. 

The  Dinner  Speech. — After-dinner  speaking  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  all.  Timeliness  and  geniality  are  requisite. 
Argument,  explanation,  instruction,  are  out  of  place  unless  they 
can  be  given  with  a  sugar  coating  of  harmony  and  humor.  Play- 
ful or  stirring  reminiscence,  congratulation,  patriotism,  inspiring 
illustration  from  history  and  literature,  quicken  the  sentiment  of 
good  fellowship.  The  suggestion  of  ease  and  enjoyment  must 
radiate  from  the  speaker. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  ingredients  of  after-dinner  speak- 
ing are  the  joke,  the  quotation  and  the  platitude.  The  last  may 
be  forgotten.  It  usually  appears  in  spite  of  the  speaker.  The 
common  sentiments  of  generosity  and  idealism  for  which  one 
usually  builds  this  kind  of  speech  are  platitudes  in  a  fundamental 
sense,  but,  as  in  every  speech,  the  details  should  be  fresh  and 
stimulating.  Quotations  from  poetry  are  a  bit  old-fashioned  and 
may  sound  artificial  or  too  elaborate,  but  when  carried  off  with 
abandon  and  skilful  interpretation  are  still  appropriate  and 
effective. 

Humor. — The  joke,  the  "good"  story,  is  the  chief  worry  and 
finally  the  chief  contribution  of  too  many  speakers.  Brander 
Matthews  in  his  Notes  on  Speech  Making  says  it  is  significant  that 
after-dinner  speaking  became  popular  during  the  decline  of  negro 
minstrelsy.  Today  it  is  competing  with  vaudeville,  if  it  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  use  of  jokes,  "gags"  and  clippings  from  the  comic 
columns.  But  there  is  something  paltry  and  almost  degrading  in 
the  speech  that  is  obviously  a  string  of  stories.  It  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  audience  craves  elevated  sentiment,  a 
warm  and  rich  humanity,  relaxation  and  intimacy.  It  naturally 
delights  in  wit,  gaiety  and  a  light  touch  but  wants  them  incidental 
and  helpful  in  the  renewing  of  its  faith  in  the  deeper  springs  of  life. 

Tell  your  story  by  all  means,  but  fit  it  neatly  into  the  texture 
of  a  comparatively  serious  theme.  Make  it  a  step  in  the  expan- 
sion of  a  larger  idea.  Use  it  to  drive  home  a  moral  or  to  clinch 
an  argument. 

If  you  have  no  serious  theme  make  your  humor  more  personal 
and  local.  Inoffensive  sallies  at  other  speakers  or  at  the  audience 
and  the  occasion,  a  little  burlesquing  of  your  own  difficulties, 
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parody  and  whimsical  treatment  of  public  questions  or  those 
peculiar  to  the  gathering,  often  make  the  body  of  good  talks. 
This  method  requires,  of  course,  more  originality,  study  of  the 
situation,  and  experience,  but  it  scores  a  correspondingly  greater 
measure  of  success.  Many  speeches  of  this  kind  contain  no 
stories  at  all.  George  Ade  and  other  professional  humorists 
preserve  their  amateur  standing  by  making  their  clusters  of 
bright  things  throw  light  upon  the  recent  experiences  of  their 
hearers  and  upon  central  themes  revealed  in  the  titles  of  their 
speeches.  Their  artistry  keeps  them  on  a  more  dignified,  natural 
and  human  plane  than  that  of  the  vaudevillian  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  constraints  of  unity  or  to  the  proprieties  of  a  special 
audience  or  occasion. 

But  there  is  encouragement  for  the  speaker  who  lacks  these 
rarer  qualities  of  entertainment  in  the  fact  that  straightforward 
speeches  on  politics,  business,  railroads,  irrigation,  advertising, 
juvenile  courts  and  almost  every  other  subject  are  now  com- 
monly heard  at  dinners.  At  the  larger  and  more  public  dinners 
there  is  usually  some  one  to  speak  of  conditions  in  Europe  or  of 
banking  problems  or  child  labor  or  something  else  that  was 
formerly  thought  too  specific  or  instructive  for  after-dinner 
speaking.  The  speech  that  "went"  at  a  morning  session  of 
cotton  growers  may  "go"  equally  well  after  dinner.  Perhaps 
the  dinners  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  used  to  be.  Prohibition 
makes  some  difference.  At  any  rate  audiences  seem  to  have  a 
little  more  room  and  inclination  for  mental  food.  But  the  old 
principle  still  holds  good.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  look  into  sleepy 
faces,  entertain  your  hearers  by  being  vivacious  and  physically 
alive.  If  you  can  get  them  genuinely  interested  in  your  talk, 
you  need  not  be  a  comedian. 

The  humorist  will,  of  course,  never  be  displaced  in  favor.  We 
regard  him  like  the  poet  as  born  and  not  made.  But  this  is  not 
quite  true.  Humor  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  made  up  of  confi- 
dence, independence,  boldness,  and  observation.  It  dares  to  do 
the  unexpected,  which  is  the  most  obvious  quality  of  humor. 
The  genuine  humorist,  to  be  sure,  has  tact,  understanding,  a 
sense  of  proportion  that  guides  him  in  strange  paths,  but  many 
speakers  have  reputations  as  humorists  because  they  have  learned 
from  study  and  experience  a  few  formulas  that  may  be  safely 
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counted  upon  to  manufacture  laughs.  Once  a  man  has  success- 
fully " sprung"  something,  he  thinks  he  is  a  humorist,  and  that 
thought  keeps  him  actively  laying  traps  to  repeat.  Mark 
Twain  was  once  complimented  for  a  brilliant  bit  that  seemed 
to  flash  spontaneously  from  him,  but  he  somewhat  dejectedly 
replied  that  he  deserved  no  praise.  He  had  spent  the  whole 
evening  in  steering  the  conversation  toward  his  witticism  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  worth  the  effort.  In  the  same  way 
a  speaker  sometimes  gets  a  story  and  builds  a  speech  around  it. 

Collecting  samples  of  wit  and  humor  will  never  generate  any- 
thing in  the  collector.  He  may  be  able  to  pass  them  on  to  others 
with  some  show  of  cleverness,  but  he  will  not  get  out  of  the  retail- 
ing class.  Humor  is  a  matter  of  attitudes,  or  points  of  view. 
Get  an  enjoyable  familiarity  with  Shaw  and  Chesterton  and  the 
long  line  of  English  humorists  and  satirists  before  them.  Read 
F.  P.  A.,  Don  Marquis,  George  Ade,  Robert  Benchley,  and  other 
American  "masters  of  the  wise  crack."  Read  the  more  pene- 
trating novelists  of  our  own  day.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
that  the  student  become  sophisticated  to  the  extent  of  discerning 
"hokum,  bunkum  and  blah."  That  may  produce  only  an  acid, 
"smart-alec"  kind  of  wit.  The  real  humorist  is  quick  enough  to 
puncture  shams,  but  he  is  quicker  to  raise  up  sympathy,  good 
cheer,  tolerance,  playful  frolic  and  jest.  His  laugh  at  pompous 
fraud  or  stupid  solemnity  does  not  disclose  conceit  on  his  own 
part.  Live  with  humorists  and  you  will  catch  something  of  their 
sincerity  and  courage,  of  their  dash  and  originality.  Environ- 
ment works  as  surely  here  as  elsewhere. 

What  We  Laugh  At. — The  philosophers  and  psychologists  have 
written  a  great  deal  about  humor.  They  have  explained  why  we 
laugh,  and  they  have  analyzed  innumerable  jokes,  witticisms, 
amusing  situations  and  remarks.  Though  their  definitions  and 
classifications  still  leave  us  to  the  chances  of  our  own  inspiration, 
they  have  disclosed  several  rather  specific  sources  of  humor. 

Henri  Bergson's  "Laughter"  is  perhaps  the  best-known  book 
on  the  subject.  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  stated  in  a 
dozen  different  ways,  that  what  we  laugh  at  is  always  some  form 
of  absent-mindedness,  some  clumsy,  inelastic  attitude  of  mind 
or  body.  "  We  laugh  every  time  a  person  gives  us  the  impression 
of  being  a  thing."     "This  rigidity  is  comic,  and  laughter  is  its 
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corrective."  From  this  generality  we  draw  the  familiar  idea  that 
over-serious  persons  may  become  comic.  Reformers,  "cranks," 
earnest,  well-meaning  men  and  women  may  reveal  a  laughable 
rigidity  of  mind.  Humor  isolates  and  underlines,  with  gentle 
or  severe  ridicule,  this  lack  of  proportion,  just  as  the  cartoon,  by 
exaggerating  a  prominent  feature  of  the  politician's  face,  empha- 
sizes, paradoxically,  a  truth. 

Disguises. — Bergson  says  further  that  any  disguise,  whether 
of  a  man  or  of  society,  tends  to  be  comic.  "The  ceremonial  side 
of  social  life  must,  therefore,  always  include  a  latent  comic 
element,  which  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  burst  into 
full  view."  So  parody,  burlesque,  satire,  mockery,  were  as 
popular  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  or  of  Moliere  as  they  are  in 
these  of  Donald  Ogden  Stewart  and  Ring  Lardner. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  principle,  Bergson  asserts  that  "any  form 
or  formula  is  a  ready-made  frame  into  which  the  comic  element 
may  be  fitted."  Rules,  regulations,  dogmas,  arguments,  prov- 
erbs, stereotypes  of  all  kinds,  have  something  rigid,  inelastic  and 
unsocial  that  provokes  laughter. 

Patterns. — Speaking  of  familiar  word  patterns,  Bergson  applies 
the  same  test  and  says,  "A  comic  meaning  is  invariably  obtained 
when  an  absurd  idea  is  fitted  into  a  well-established  phrase- 
form."  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  commonest  types  of  humor. 
Examine  any  newspaper  and  you  will  find  this  trick.  Example : 
"Has  any  one  thought  to  suggest  that  the  legend,  'Post  no  bills.' 
be  put  on  all  the  mail  boxes?" 

Notice  how  frequently  Mr.  Gillilan  exploits  this  formula. 
(Humor,  too,  has  its  rigidities.)  The  quotations  are  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  at  a  dinner  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  here  and  look  into  your  faces.  God 
knows  there  are  faces  here  that  ought  to  be  looked  into  once  in  a  while. 
[Laughter.]  ...  As  my  father  used  to  say  when  he  led  me  to  the 
woodshed  with  a  barrel  stave  in  one  hand  and  me  in  the  other,  "It  is 
going  to  hurt  you  a  great  deal  more  than  it  hurts  me."  ...  I  lived  on  a 
farm  until  I  became  so  familiar  with  it  that  I  felt  the  contempt  which 
comes  from  familiarity.  [Laughter.]  I  rather  think  I  was  the  origi- 
nator, at  least  I  was  always  said  to  have  been  the  originator,  of  a  back- 
to-the-farm  movement.     I  turned  mine  on  ours  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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[Laughter.]  I  rather  think  that  when  I  did  this  and  gave  up  the  plow 
for  the  pen,  literature's  loss  was  agriculture's  gain.  [Laughter.]  ...  I 
came  from  Ohio,  as  did  Senator  Willis  and  everybody  else  who  could. 
[Laughter.] 

Most  persons  never  look  at  words  singly.  They  take  them  in 
clusters  and  so  are  easily  surprised  into  laughter  by  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  familiar  meaning  and  the  absurd  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  comedian  in  the  same  words. 

Anecdotes. — Mr.  Gillilan  is  not  restricted,  however,  to  this 
form  of  witticism.  He  tells  the  anecdote,  the  longer  story,  well 
and  takes  care  to  make  it  seem  a  natural  illustration  of  his 
theme.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  build  the  speech  around 
the  laughs.     Here  are  two  good  ones: 

When  it  comes  to  care  in  avoiding  saying  anything,  I  have  taken  as 
my  example  a  man  I  heard  of  out  in  Indiana  some  time  ago.  The  game 
warden  in  Indiana  found  that  somebody  in  Rush  County  had  been  gig- 
ging for  fish  through  the  ice,  contrary  to  law.  He  rounded  up  the  one 
hard  nut  in  the  neighborhood  that  they  blamed  everything  on  to  see 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  They  called  in  the  neighbors  to  testify 
against  this  fellow  and  the  neighbors  were  afraid  to  testify  against  him 
for  fear  he  might  do  them  harm — hamstring  a  cow  or  burn  a  barn  or 
something  like  that. 

One  man  was  on  the  witness  stand  and  the  squire  asked,  "Did  you 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January  see  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  a  pool  above  Wilson's 
dam"? 

"Yeah." 

"Could  you  tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  hole  and  the  surrounding 
particles  of  ice  whether  it  was  made  recently  or  some  time  ago?" 

He  said,  "I  couldn't  tell,  Squire,  whether  that  was  a  this-winter's  hole 
or  a  last-winter's  hole  in  the  ice."     [Laughter.] 

In  the  matter  of  diplomacy  and  being  careful  about  what  you  say,  I 
think  the  high-water  mark  in  diplomacy  was  hit  by  the  colored  man 
in  the  South,  named  Rastus.  He  was  before  Judge  Brown  on  a  charge 
of  having  beaten  his  wife,  Mandy.  Mandy  sat  there  with  the  side  of 
her  head  bashed  in,  covered  with  adhesive  tape.  Judge  Brown  came  out 
and  took  his  seat  and  looked  them  over  and  said,  "It  looks  as  if  you 
have  been  a  little  bit  rough  with  Mandy." 

Rastus  said,  "Judge  Brown,  certainly  I  was  rude  to  that  woman.  I 
was  rude  to  her,  but  she  done  give  me  plenty  of  provocation." 

"What  was  the  provocation?" 
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"Well,  Judge  Brown,  you  know  I'se  a  hard  working  nigger.  I  done 
mowed  lawn  for  you  all  and  you  knows  when  I  works  I  works.  I  had 
been  out  digging  in  the  ditch  all  day.  I  comes  in  at  supper  time  and 
there  sits  that  woman  and  there  ain't  one  bit  a  vittles  in  the  house." 

"Then  you  hit  her?" 

"No,  Judge,  I  ain't  hit  her  yit.  I  said,  'Look  here,  Mandy, 
that  ain't  no  way  for  a  woman  to  treat  her  man.  You  ain't  got 
no  vittles  for  me  to  eat.  You  take  this  four  bits  and  buy  me  some 
po'k  chops.'  I  gave  her  the  money  in  her  hand.  She  was  gone  I 
reckon  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  and  come  back  and,  Jedge,  she 
ain't  got  no  vittles  at  all:  she  is  full  of  gin." 

"Then  you  hit  her." 

"No,  Judge,  I  ain't  hit  her  yit.  I  say,  'Look  here,  Mandy,  that 
ain't  no  way  to  treat  your  man.  I  comes  home  hungry  and 
you  ain't  got  nothing  for  me  to  eat.  I  sends  you  out  with  the  cash 
money  in  yoh  hand  to  buy  the  vittles.  I  ain't  going  to  stand 
this  no  more.  This  has  got  to  be  settled.  We  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  to  a  showdown,  we  are  going  before  the  coht."  She  say, 
'You  ain't  gwine  to  git  me  before  that  cockeyed,  slab-sided,  slue-footed 
Jedge  Brown,  is  yuh?'     Then,  Jedge,  I  hit  her."     [Laughter.] 

The  Disarming  Laugh. — Many  speakers  have  a  trick  of 
beginning  with  jokes  on  themselves.  These  dissolve  the  doubt- 
ing, bristling  or  wary  attitudes  of  audiences  and  leave  them 
receptive  to  what  follows.  The  critical  faculty  is  lulled  in  the 
more  intimate,  sympathetic  atmosphere.  Senator  Willis  of 
Ohio,  in  the  opening  remarks  of  an  after-dinner  speech,  gives  us 
this  cue: 

I  know  pretty  well  the  attitude  of  banqueters  about  this  time  in  the 
evening.  It  makes  me  think  of  an  experience  that  I  had  over  in  Van 
Wert  County,  Ohio,  within  a  year.  I  was  attending  a  Grange  supper — 
and,  thank  God,  there  are  people  in  this  country  yet  who  eat  supper 
in  the  evening.  [Laughter.]  If  we  ever  get  to  the  place  where  every- 
body eats  dinner  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  country  at  all. 

This  was  a  good  old-fashioned  Grange  supper.  After  the  supper 
was  over,  the  young  people  were  playing  games  and  having  a  perfectly 
delightful  time.  Finally  the  time  came  for  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
evening's  performance.  It  had  been  threatened  in  the  hand  bills  that 
had  been  passed  out  that  I  was  to  make  a  speech.  The  presiding  officer, 
not  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  with  delicacy  and  finesse,  as  the 
present  presiding  officer  has  done,  but  somewhat  overcome  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  and  the  burdensomeness  of  the  duties  he  was  to  per- 
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form,  finally  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  proceeded  to  introduce  me  in 
this  somewhat  questionable  fashion.  He  said,  "Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  have  been  having  a  good  time;  shall  we  change  the  pro- 
gram now  and  begin  the  speaking?"     [Laughter.] 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  publicly  presented  with  a  bronze 
tablet  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  war.  He  was  in 
the  most  trying  position  a  speaker  has  to  face.  He  began  his 
reply  as  follows: 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  coming  home  from  the  mills  one  day,  very 
proud  of  the  importance  of  my  position  as  manager,  a  working  man's 
wife  and  little  girl  passed  by,  and  the  wife  said  to  the  little  child,  "Look, 
dear,  that  is  Mr.  Schwab  in  the  buggy."  I  was  seated  in  a  buggy  beside 
a  colored  driver,  and  the  little  girl  immediately  asked,  "Which  one, 
mamma?"     [Laughter.]  .  .  . 

Just  after  the  war,  I  was  in  England,  and  I  met  a  soldier  one  day,  who 
was  decorated  with  medals  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  and  I  said, 
"Now  there  is  some  great  distinguished  man  whom  I  must  meet  and 
get  his  history,"  and  going  up  to  the  man,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  mind 
telling  me  the  circumstances  that  led  to  all  these  honors  that  he  possessed, 
and  he  said  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure.  He  said,  "  Now,  this  one,  this 
first  large  medal  that  you  see  on  my  left,  I  received  by  mistake,  and  I 
have  all  the  others  given  to  me  because  I  had  the  first  one." 

Playful  Audacity. — Some  speakers  "set  the  table  on  a  roar" 
by  an  unexpected  brutality,  a  hardihood  that  just  falls  short  of 
insult.  This  is  especially  effective  in  the  more  familiar  circles 
of  men's  clubs.     Heard  at  a  Rotary  Club: 

Chairman:  I  won't  spend  much  time  on  today's  speaker.  You've 
met  him  before.  He's  a  relative  of  mine,  a  brother-in-law,  in  fact,  and 
that's  enough  to  tell  you  how  we  get  along  together.  We  don't.  We 
disagree  in  business,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  prohibition.  When  I  go 
down  to  Boston  to  see  him,  he's  an  ardent  dry.  When  he  comes  here 
to  see  me,  he's  a  dripping  wet.  But  he's  not  all  wet  at  that,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  Professor  Samuel  T.  Waters  of  Union  University. 

Speaker:  Gentlemen:  I  won't  waste  your  time  by  speaking  about 
my  relatives.  Relatively  speaking,  there  isn't  much  to  say  about  them. 
But  I  will  tell  you  how  George  treats  me —  and  that  is,  very  seldom. 

This  kind  of  fooling  is  hard  to  resist.  It  dramatizes  something 
homely  and  earthy  in  every  listener's  experience  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  hilarious  reversal,  almost  a  mockery,  of  the  expected 
sentimental,  complimentary  introduction. 
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Exaggeration. — The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  American 
humor  is  said  to  be  exaggeration.     Here  is  an  English  parody  of  it. 

American   tourists    (looking  over  some  melons):  Are  these  the 
biggest  apples  you  can  raise  in  this  country? 
Costermonger  :  Stop  fingering  those  grapes. 

Understatement  is  even  more  effective.  Congressman  Sher- 
wood said  of  the  eighty-five-year-old  Joseph  G.  Cannon: 

Uncle  Joe,  it  is  true,  has  passed  the  period  of  adolescence  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  discretion. 

Anticlimax  is  a  sudden  collapse  from  a  serious  crescendo. 
Cannon,  in  reply  to  Sherwood,  said : 

The  year  of  1872  was  a  memorable  one  in  many  respects.  Vesuvius 
had  a  violent  eruption  that  year  and  General  Sherwood  and  I  were 
elected  to  the  house. 

Then  again,  after  a  review  of  the  political  setting  of  1872: 

Rodenberg,  at  the  age  of  seven  was  winning  his  way  with,  "You  can 
scarce  expect  one  of  my  age,"  and  the  ambitions  of  Claude  Kitchen  and 
Nick  Longworth,  at  the  age  of  three,  were  centered  about  their  first 
pants. 

Professional  Jargon. — Bergson  says  that  "a  comic  effect  is 
always  obtained  by  transposing  the  natural  expression  of  an 
idea  into  another  key."  The  key  may  be  higher  or  lower  or 
simply  unexpected.  So  we  get  degradation,  sublimity,  parody, 
irony  and  transposition.  Much  of  our  current  humor  consists 
in  transposing  certain  conventional  ideas  out  of  their  customary 
language  of  dignified  seriousness  into  the  jargon  of  business  or 
slang.  This  technique  is  especially  effective  when  applied  to 
traditional  and  historical  commonplaces.  Robert  Sherwood 
managed  it  with  huge  success  in  his  play  "The  Road  to  Rome." 
His  Carthaginian  soldiers  talked  like  American  doughboys,  and 
the  wife  of  Fabius  Maximus  was  an  advanced  feminist.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  long  before,  used  the  same  method  of  creating 
humor  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  and  in  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion."  Public  speakers  have  caught  the  trick  in  describing 
Biblical  and  classical  events.  Edward  S.  Jordan,  in  his  speech 
"Advertising  Automobiles"  before  the  World  Motor  Transport 
Congress  in  Detroit,  gives  us  an  unusually  happy  example: 
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When  Adam  and  Eve  opened  up  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  never 
dreamed  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  advertising,  and  never  con- 
ceived of  there  being  any  such  thing  as  salesmanship. 

He  knew  he  had  the  only  woman  in  the  world,  a  low  overhead  and,  in 
fact,  everything  went  along  all  right  until  a  salesman  came  along  with  a 
red  apple  and  a  wonderful  selling  talk. 

Eve  fell  for  that  selling  talk,  and  on  that  day  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising originated.  On  the  same  day  we  had  the  beginnings  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx — now  the  greatest  clothing  manufacturers  in  the 
world. 

When  Noah  saw  the  waters  rising  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  first 
great  ocean  liner,  he  advertised  the  fact  that  he  was  sorry  he  could 
provide  accommodations  for  but  two  of  each  of  the  living  species. 
That's  alluring  advertising. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  extra  rooms  he  had,  but  the  conversation 
that  he  gave  out  has  been  duplicated  by  every  hotel  clerk  I  ever  met  in 
my  life.  There  is  always  a  shortage  of  rooms  in  the  best  hotels.  And 
that's  salesmanship. 

Upsetting  Dignity. — A  chief  source  of  humor,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  is  a  more  active  awareness  of 
words  themselves.  Words  have  the  rigidities  of  people.  They 
conceal  what  they  would  reveal  and  reveal  what  they  would 
conceal.  They  mean  much  or  nothing,  and  the  humorist  is  alert 
to  the  ludicrous  ineptitudes  of  word-mongery.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  a  laugh  is  to  upset  dignity  or  complacency.  The  comedian 
observes  the  pride  and  strut  of  fine  phrases,  or  the  confidence  of 
glib  speech,  and  trips  it  for  a  fall. 

Francis  H.  Sisson  was  asked  to  make  some  comment  at  a  New 
York  Luncheon  Discussion  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
The  subject  was:  "The  War  Debts;  Status  Quo  or  Revision." 
Mr.  Sisson  said: 

As  the  discussion  has  developed  upon  this  topic  of  "  Status  Quo,"  I 
am  reminded  of  a  story  which  Irvin  Cobb  told  in  one  of  our  evening 
papers  the  other  day,  of  a  debate  held  in  a  certain  colored  community 
upon  "Status  Quo,"  and  somebody  finally  got  up  and  asked  the  colored 
preacher  who  was  presiding  just  what  this  status  quo  was.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  presiding  over  the  meeting  reflected  a  few  seconds  in 
deep  thought  and  then  said,  "Well,  brudder,  status  quo  is  de  Latin 
name  for  de  mess  dat  we'se  all  in." 

Furthermore,  I  was  reminded  by  the  easy  use  of  facts  which  preceded 
me  in  some  of  the  present  discussion,  of  a  story  which  Premier  Hughes 
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of  Australia  told  of  Lloyd  George,  when  at  a  private  luncheon  here 
after  the  war.  Premier  Hughes  was  asked,  "What  sort  of  a  man  is 
this  Lloyd  George  anyway?"  He  replied,  "Well,  he  is  a  very  able 
fellow,  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  will  never  stand  any  damn  non- 
sense from  a  fact."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Tu  quoque  is  more  interesting  to  the  humorist  than  Status  quo. 
Tripping  the  tripper,  "hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  is  a  game  he 
knows  only  too  well.  He  lies  in  wait  for  the  "holier  than  thou" 
and  flattens  him  at  the  climax  of  his  pious  condemnation. 

In  the  speech  quoted  above,  Mr.  Sisson  referred  to  the  inter- 
national hatred  which  several  speakers  had  emphasized: 

Will  Rogers  very  aptly  covered  that  point  the  other  night  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  when  some  Frenchman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  so  unpopular  in  Paris  and  were  hated  so  generally  in  Europe,  and 
in  his  quizzical  way  Will  said,  "Well,  you  don't  seem  to  get  on  so  darn 
well  with  your  neighbors,  yourselves." 

National  Rigidities. — Men  and  women  are  everywhere  pretty 
much  alike,  but  they  are  also  different.  Racial  peculiarities  of 
taste  and  temperament  have  always  been  a  source  of  humor. 
Every  nation  has  a  customary  point  of  view,  the  rigidity  and 
absent-mindedness  of  which  is  funny  to  others.  Nations  as  well 
as  individuals  see  the  parts  instead  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Sisson  continued  his  speech  with  an  unusually  good  story 
to  illustrate  racial  emphasis  and  preoccupation. 

If  a  group  of  men  of  mixed  nationalities  had  gone  on  a  trip  to  Africa 
hunting  elephants,  the  Englishman  would  have  called  his  descriptive 
story  following  the  trip,  just  "Shooting  Elephants";  the  Frenchman 
would  have  chosen  the  theme,  "The  Romance  of  Elephant  Life";  the 
German  would  have  called  his  production,  "A  Psychological  and 
Pathological  Study  into  the  Life  of  Elephants,"  in  four  volumes;  the  man 
from  Poland  might  have  called  his  story,  "Elephants  and  the  Polish 
Question,"  and  the  Russian  would  have  titled  his  book,  "Are  There 
Such  Things  as  Elephants?"  But  the  American  would  have  written 
his  thesis  upon  "Bigger  and  Better  Elephants!" 

Look  around,  especially  within  yourself.  Humor  implies 
freedom  from  cramping  obsessions.  "Why  so  hot,  little  man?" 
asks  Emerson  in  his  playful  aloofness.  Why  so  hot  about  Bolsh- 
evism, about  prohibition,  about  religion,  politics  and  a  thousand 
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other  debatable  issues?  We  should  have  matured  opinions,  but 
the  man  of  humor  holds  his  with  qualifications.  He  knows  that 
the  absolute  truth  cannot  be  had,  and  that  his  most  cherished 
notions  may  look  ridiculous  in  a  little  while. 

Playfulness  is  a  conspicuous  trait  of  humor.  It  is  a  proof  that 
we  are  still  young  in  spirit,  even  though  the  old  bones  creak  a  bit. 
Our  work  is  serious,  but  we  should  take  an  occasional  playful 
poke  at  it.  In  fact,  the  humorists  are  often  the  best  efficiency 
experts.  They  note  the  rigidities  and  suggest  the  correctives. 
A  laugh  may  be  better  than  an  argument. 

Unpredictability  is  the  fascinating  quality  that  grows  out  of 
freedom  and  playfulness.  The  world  is  dull  because  we  know 
just  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  know  what  speakers  are 
are  going  to  say.  As  soon  as  they  open  their  mouths  we  know 
the  whole  familiar  story.  The  humorist  keeps  us  guessing.  We 
cannot  predict  just  what  response  he  will  make  to  every  situation 
or  remark.  Because  of  this  uncertainty  he  surprises  and 
therefore  interests  audiences.  He  has  the  dramatist's  knack 
of  suspense.  His  general  conclusions  may  be  conventional, 
but  his  imaginative  treatment  keeps  his  exposition  novel  and 
entertaining. 

Sympathy. — Bergson's  theory  of  laughter  does  not  speak  of 
sympathy.  The  philosopher  implied  that  men  laugh  at  and  not 
with  their  fellow  creatures.  But  the  humorists  that  move  us 
most  have  a  great  pity  and  tenderness  for  mankind.  They 
recognize  the  universal  frailty.  Their  shafts  bear  less  bitterness 
and  more  friendly  playfulness.  "  You're  comical,  old  man,  but 
aren't  we  all?"  tempers  their  hardest  sallies.  Lincoln,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Anatole  France,  have  an  appeal  quite  different  from 
that  of  Swift,  Voltaire  and  Mencken.  The  famous  satirists  and 
scourges  of  society  are  amply  justified  and  rightly  exalted,  but 
most  of  those  who  would  play  their  role  lack  the  largeness  of 
vision  and  the  mental  caliber  to  warrant  a  sustained  attitude  of 
this  sort.  They  lapse  into  futility  and  censoriousness.  Fault- 
finding in  itself  is  not  a  distinguished  trait.  The  worst  rebuke 
we  make  to  those  who  indulge  too  freely  in  this  common  dissipa- 
tion is  to  say  that  they  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  Test  of  the  Humorous  Address. — Can  you  be  amusing  and 
entertaining  without  resorting  to  gags  and  stories?     Not  that 
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you  should  avoid  them,  but  is  your  humor  entirely  second  hand? 
The  speakers  quoted  below  did  not  worry  about  funny  stories. 
They  found  ample  comedy  in  the  situation  and  the  audience. 
They  had  zest,  wit,  irony,  philosophy  and  the  unexpectedness 
and  boldness  of  true  personality.  They  were  brief  and  left  the 
audience  wishing  for  more. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEWSPAPER  MEN1 

Speech  op  Ulysses  S.  Gbant  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  January  6,  1881 

Mx.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  Press  Club :  I  confess  to  a 
little  embarrassment  this  evening  in  being  called  upon  unexpectedly 
to  say  a  word  to  a  set  of  such  different  men  as  compose  not  only  the 
Press  Club,  but  those  associated  with  the  Press  of  the  country.  I 
thought  this  was  an  evening  that  I  was  going  to  spend  where  all  would 
be  quiet  and  good  order  [laughter] ;  where  nobody  would  have  anything 
to  say.  We  all  know  the  characteristic  modesty  of  the  people  associated 
with  the  Press  [laughter],  they  never  want  to  inquire  into  anybody's 
affairs,  [laughter],  to  know  where  they  are  going,  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  what  they  are  going  to  say  when  they  get  there  [uproarious 
laughter].  I  really  thought  that  you  would  excuse  me  this  evening, 
but  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  Press — 
the  Press  of  New  York,  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  the  Press  of  the 
world.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  tell  what  is  possible  for  the  Press  to 
do.  I  confess  that,  at  some  periods  of  my  life  when  I  have  read  what 
they  had  to  say  about  me,  I  have  lost  all  faith  and  all  hope.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] But  since  a  young  editor  has  spoken  of  the  Press,  and  has  fixed 
the  lifetime,  the  generation  of  newspaper  men  at  about  twelve  years 
[laughter],  I  have  a  growing  hope  within  me  that  in  the  future  the  Press 
may  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  great  good  which  we  all  admit  is  possible 
for  it  to  do.  [Laughter.]  I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  reader  of  the  news- 
papers for  forty  years — I  could  read  very  well  when  I  was  eight  years  of 
age.  [Laughter.]  It  has  given  me  forty  years  of  observation  of  the 
Press;  and  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  I  have  observed  from  reading  it, 
and  that  is,  in  all  of  the  walks  of  life  outside  of  the  Press,  people  have 
entirely  mistaken  their  profession,  their  occupation.  [Laughter.]  I 
never  knew  the  Mayor  of  a  city,  or  even  a  Councilman  in  any  city,  any 
public  officer,  any  government  official — I  never  knew  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  Senator  or  a  President  of  the  United  States,  who  could  not  be 
enlightened  in  his  duties  by  the  youngest  member  of  the  profession. 

1  Quoted  from  "Modern  Eloquence,"  Vol.  2. 
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[Great  laughter  and  applause.]  I  never  knew  a  general  of  the  Army  who 
could  begin  to  do  it  as  well  as  men  far  away  in  their  sanctums.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  newspaper  fraternity  were 
ready  to  take  with  perfect  confidence  any  office  that  might  be  tendered 
to  them,  from  President  to  Mayor  [laughter],  and  I  have  often  been 
astonished  that  the  citizens  have  not  done  so,  because  all  these  offices 
would  have  been  well  and  properly  filled.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Well,  gentlemen,  1  am  very  happy  to  have  been  here  with  you,  and  I 
hope  when  a  new  generation,  about  twelve  years  hence,  comes  on,  that 
I  shall  see  that  those  of  this  generation  who  were  so  well  fitted  to  fill  all 
the  civil  offices  have  all  been  chosen,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  them  to  criticise.  [Peals  of  laughter.]  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
[Great  applause,  with  "Three  cheers"  for  General  Grant.] 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS 

Speech  of  John  D.  Long  at  the  Dinner  of  the  National  Druggists' 
Association,  Boston,  August  25,  18871 

It  is  very  little  I  can  say  in  response  to  your  toast  except  to  thank 
you  for  my  seat  at  your  generous  board  in  this  goodly  company.  If 
the  variety  from  which  I  have  supped  is  a  sample  of  your  wares,  than  I 
am  sure  your  drugs  are  very  delightful  to  take;  and  the  price,  a  few 
words  in  the  way  of  a  speech,  is  much  more  reasonable  than  your 
general  reputation  would  lead  one  to  believe.  I  feel  something  of 
kinship  with  you,  when  I  remember  that  the  ordinary  congressman's 
speech  is  one  of  the  commonest  drugs  in  the  market.  But  none  the 
less  disinterestedly  can  I  testify  to  the  debt  which  the  whole  community 
owe  you.  Why,  sir,  more  than  half  the  literature  and  most  of  the 
pictorial  charm  in  the  daily  papers — need  I  refer  to  their  advertising 
columns? — are  yours.  Disinterested  and  spontaneous  lovers  of  their 
fellow-men  pour  their  confessions  into  the  public  prints  so  that  others 
may  learn,  as  they  have  learned,  that  all  the  ills  to  which  the  human 
body  is  heir  fly  at  your  approach;  that  where  one  spear  of  hair  once 
grew,  there  now  grow  two;  that  grim  dyspepsia  is  only  the  dark  portal 
which  opens  upon  the  luxurious  vista  of  its  cure;  and  that  the  kidneys 
are  but  a  providential  agency  for  tickling  the  palate  with  nectars  such 
as  were  never  dreamed  of  by  the  gods.  You  have  added  a  new  pic- 
turesqueness  to  nature  with  the  blazonry  which  your  Raphaels  and 
Angelos — Mike  Angelos — have  daubed  on  every  cliff  and  rural  barn. 
My  earliest  instruction  in  art,  when,  a  boy  in  Maine,  I  bought  candy  in  a 
country  store,  was  to  gaze  with  large  eyes  upon  the  illustrated  placard 
which,  specked  somewhat  by  the  summer  flies,  but  still  gaudily  picturing 
the  wall,  portrayed  the  glory  and  beneficence  of  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla. 

1  Quoted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Long,  from  "Speeches,"  by  John 
D.  Long. 
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It  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  took  his  first  lesson  in  statesmanship  from 
studying  the  Constitution  printed  on  a  cheap  pocket-handkerchief. 
We  are  like  him  in  this  respect,  many  of  us  having  had  our  early  reading 
lessons  in  deciphering  the  directions,  in  large  type,  on  the  label  of  Perry 
Davis'  Pain  Killer.  What  brings  such  sweet  somnolence  as  a  drug, — 
unless  it  be  a  sermon?  Where  else  than  at  the  druggist's  do  you  find 
such  a  charming  and  efficient  cure  for  all  ills, — except  in  the  solemn 
platform  of  a  political  party  convention? 

As  a  Massachusetts  man  I  gladly  join  in  welcoming  to  Boston  you 
who  have  come  from  the  cities  of  the  whole  country  over.  There  is  no 
extent  to  which  the  "Hub"  will  not  go  in  yielding  every  courtesy 
to  her  sister  cities.  If  she  fail  at  all  in  that  respect,  attribute  it  to  her 
modest  reluctance  to  surpass  them  in  their  previous  receptions  of  your 
association.  You  have  given  me  rather  an  indefinite  toast,  "Our 
Representatives  in  Congress."  As  one  of  them  I  am  of  course  your 
friend,  and  thank  you  for  calling  me  so.  Why,  sir,  what  Congressman, 
looking  at  yet  higher  honors,  would  not  be  the  friend  of  five  hundred 
adults,  voters,  representing  so  many  States  of  the  Union,  each  one  with  a 
ballot  in  his  hand,  each  having  paid  his  poll-tax,  although  at  the  same 
time  evading  as  much  of  the  rest  of  his  tax  as  he  conveniently  can? 
I  speak  not  for  myself,  but  rather  for  the  whole  general  membership  of 
that  distinguished  legislative  body  to  which  you  have  referred,  when  I 
say  that,  clumsy,  uncertain,  and  slow  as  may  be  the  steps  of  Congress, 
yet  Congress  does  desire  and  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  look  after  and 
attend  to  your  business  interests  and  the  general  interests  of  the  county. 
I  recall  the  frequent  pathetic,  if  not  poetic,  picture  of  dignified  and 
venerable  gentlemen,  whom  in  private  life  you  could  not  touch  with  a 
ten-foot  pole,  if,  peradventure,  you  should  ever  desire  to  touch  them 
with  a  ten-foot  pole,  who  yet,  when  once  elected  to  service  in  Washing- 
ton, become  the  most  servile  of  errand  boys,  sweating  through  the 
departments  to  do  chores  for  the  people  whom  they  represent  and  whose 
suffrages  they  are  willing,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  yielding  to  the 
demand  of  their  "friends,"  to  retain.  You  ask,  why  then  does  not 
Congress  do  something,  why  not  pass  this  law  or  that?  The  answer  is, 
because  of  the  great  conflict  of  interests  among  you  and  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Congress  is  only  the  expression  of  public  sentiment, — 
nothing  more.  If  that  public  sentiment  is  divided,  Congress  is  divided. 
When  that  sentiment  unites  to  the  extent  of  a  majority  sentiment,  then 
Congress  enacts  its  commands.  You  say  you  want  a  bankrupt  law  and 
can  get  none.  It  is  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  majority  of  people 
in  favor  of  it  to  secure  its  passage.  You  have  not  had,  since  1883,  a 
revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is  because  public  sentiment  has  not  been 
united  enough  in  demanding  it.     In  other  words,  it  is  you,  and  other 
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associations  like  yours,  who,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  the  great  business 
constituencies  of  the  nation,  are  the  real  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  responsibility  is  yours  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  for  you  to  mould  the 
public  sentiment  and  pay  the  bills;  for  us  to  formulate  it  into  law  and 
draw  the  salary. 

In  all  seriousness,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  do  myself  or  this  occasion 
justice  if  I  did  not  speak  my  word  of  tribute  to  the  beneficence  and 
importance  of  your  guild.  You  represent  millions  of  accumulated  and 
invested  capital.  You  employ  thousands  and  thousands  of  employees. 
You  distribute  uncounted  wages  which  is  the  material  bread  of  life. 
You  turn  the  wheels  of  manufactories,  and  spread  the  sails,  and  weight 
the  iron  steeds  of  commerce  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  forget  that  there  is  in  you 
something  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  poured  the  oil  and  wine;  and  that 
your  work  goes  to  the  assuaging  of  human  suffering,  the  finding  of  new 
and  more  helpful  agencies  for  securing  health  and  repelling  disease,  and 
to  the  holding  up  of  the  hands  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  whose 
ministry  is  akin  to  that  of  him  who  ministers  to  the  sorrows  and  needs  of 
the  human  soul.  You  have  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards,  the  consciousness 
of  helping  humanity;  of  somehow,  somewhere,  making  some  one  happier 
and  better  by  bringing  sleep  to  a  tired  eyelid,  by  bringing  rest  to  an 
exhausted  brain,  by  bringing  quiet  to  a  shattered  and  tingling  nerve,  by 
bringing  relief  to  pain,  cure  to  disease,  health  to  infirmity,  and  by 
bringing  also,  let  you  and  me  frankly  say,  a  modest  profit  in  return  to 
your  pockets,  and  now  and  then  a  good  dinner  to  a  poor  but  respectable 
congressman. 

The  Eulogy. — The  rule  for  successful  eulogy  is:  Tell  what  the 
man  was,  rather  than  what  he  did.  The  great  stir  is  in  the  soul 
of  the  man.  You  cannot  interest  an  audience  by  giving  dates  of 
your  hero's  birth,  marriage  and  death,  or  by  giving  a  list  of 
books  he  wrote  or  offices  he  held.  The  laws  he  helped  to  pass  and 
the  various  useful  activities  he  was  engaged  in  are  of  slight 
concern  because  in  themselves  they  are  not  specially  significant. 
What  were  his  deeper  motives,  his  handicaps,  his  failures?  What 
was  there  in  his  training,  in  his  conquest  of  laziness  and  coward- 
ice, in  his  growth  in  patient,  generous,  royal  manhood  that  can 
inspire  your  listeners  with  renewed  faith  and  energy?  The 
eulogy  should  confirm  our  belief  that  man  is  better  than  he  seems 
to  be.     What  he  feels  is  more  revealing  than  what  he  does. 

It  is  not  enough  to  reiterate  with  some  show  of  variety  that  a 
man  was  good.  We  must  always  come  back  to  the  specific 
picture  as  the  major  cause  of  success.     Incidents  of  his  private 
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life,  his  attitude  toward  acquaintances  and  obscure  persons,  his 
recreations,  his  reading,  his  courage  in  little  things,  his  habits,  the 
man  himself,  make  up  the  theme.  The  stereotyped  facts  of  the 
man's  career  are  only  incidental.  The  eulogy  should  marshal 
the  comparatively  obscure  facts,  the  incentives  and  emotions 
that  made  them  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Colleagues:  The  great  State  of  New  Mexico  was 
settled  several  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  padres,  or  Spanish 
fathers,  who  located  missions,  and  were  followed  by  the  Aztecs  of  old 
Mexico,  who  came  up  along  the  water  courses,  and  lighted  the  torch 
of  civilization  and  established  the  Christian  religion  out  beyond  where 
the  sun  sets.  From  the  loins  of  that  sturdy  and  hardy  stock,  my  col- 
leagues, sprang  Nestor  Montoya. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  I  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend.  I  prefer  to  remember  the  way  my  friend  looked  when  I  last 
saw  him  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  health.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Nestor  Montoya.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  ranched  in  his  state.  Perhaps  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  Mexican-American,  or  equally  so  with  him,  than  most  of  the 
men  who  come  to  this  House.  I  have  been  in  their  homes.  I  have 
broken  bread  with  them.  I  have  practiced  in  the  courts  of  New  Mexico, 
both  in  the  English  and  the  Spanish  language. 

Nestor  Montoya  was  born  60  years  ago  in  old  Albuquerque,  now  a 
town  of  adobe  houses  across  the  arroyo  from  the  present  beautiful  city 
of  that  name,  out  there  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  on  the  main  line  to  the 
California  coast.  There  as  a  boy  and  young  man  he  met  the  clod  and 
stubble  of  adversity  such  as  all  had  to  meet  who  grew  up  in  that  day 
and  time  out  there  almost  past  the  shadow  of  civilization.  He  made 
friends;  he  exhibited  an  indomitable  spirit  from  his  earliest  youth — a 
determination  to  surmount  obstacles,  to  achieve  success,  but  never  at 
the  cost  of  his  conscience  or  his  principles.  And  there  never  was  a  day 
in  the  life  of  Nestor  Montoya  that  he  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  men.  From  his  early  youth  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he 
had  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  good-will  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  citizenship  of  New  Mexico. 

For  15  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in  the  city 
of  Albuquerque.  He  established  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  La 
Bandera  Americana,  which  means  The  American  Flag.  Montoya  stood 
under  and  upheld  that  flag  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and,  my  friends,  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  Mexican-American,  the  man  who  is  born  of  Mexican 
parents  in  this  country  and  who  grows  up  with  our  institutions,  permit 
me  to  state  now  that,  from  very  close  contact  and  personal  observation 
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during  the  World  War,  I  have  yet  to  recall  one  instance  of  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  these  people.  They  realize  that  under  this  great  Govern- 
ment all  men  are  created  equal.  They  quickly  get  the  ideas  of  our 
Government  and  our  institutions,  that  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  that  protect  the  peasant  in  his  hut  with  the  same  degree  of 
protection  as  the  millionaire  in  his  castle.  There  are  no  more  loyal 
Americans  in  this  great  Republic  than  these  Mexican- Americans. 

Of  such  stock  was  Nestor  Montoya.  With  his  good  right  hand  and 
with  his  pen  he  helped  to  establish  law  and  order  in  that  country  many 
years  ago,  when  it  was  not  so  popular  to  stand  for  law  and  order  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  But  Nestor  Montoya  always  upheld,  with  his 
splendid  editorials  in  his  paper,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  created 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  laws  of  his  country.  By  his  untiring  efforts 
and  his  splendid  example  as  a  citizen  he  brought  about  that  law  and 
order  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  proud  to  acclaim  at  the  present 
time. 

His  district  and  mine  adjoin.  My  district  lies  against  his  State, 
surrounding  it  about  one-third  of  its  boundary.  The  interests  of  his 
people  and  mine  are  closely  interwoven.  Both  of  us  were  greatly 
concerned  with  matters  of  irrigation,  production  of  live  stock,  and 
mining.  Naturally  we  were  thrown  together  in  close  association. 
I  had  a  little  more  legislative  experience  than  my  friend,  having  come 
here  two  years  prior  to  his  becoming  a  Member.  I  gladly  assisted  him 
in  every  way,  and  he  always  willingly  came  to  my  assistance.  It  is 
my  recollection  that  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  every  office  of  trust 
and  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  people  to  which  he  ever  aspired. 

He  was  speaker  of  the  New  Mexican  Assembly  in  1903  and  also  in 
1910.  I  have  had  occasion  very  frequently  in  legal  practice  to  visit  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  State.  And  I  want  to  say,  my  friends, 
that  while  Nestor  Montoya  was  speaker  of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature 
he  presided  over  that  body  with  fairness  and  with  dignity,  and  that  the 
speaker's  chair  was  not  the  harsh  bench  of  the  magistrate  but  rather 
the  woolsack  of  the  chancellor.  The  minority  respected  him  and 
admired  him  because  he  was  fair  and  just  in  his  rulings  and,  as  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Carter)  has  just  said  about  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions that  were  heard  around  his  bier,  "Este  hombre  Montoya  muy 
derecho,"  (Nestor  Montoya  was  a  just  man  and  right). 

My  friends,  if  you  want  to  get  a  true  insight  into  the  character  of  a 
man  in  his  home,  in  his  community,  and  in  his  State,  go  to  the  plain 
people — the  working  class,  the  laborers,  the  tender  of  the  flocks,  and 
the  cowboy  on  the  range,  to  the  "mozo"  and  the  "pelado,"  the  peasant, 
the  servant.  Every  one  to  whom  I  have  ever  mentioned  the  name  of 
my  good  friend  immediately  said,  "Senor  Montoya,  muy  buen  hombre." 
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(Good  man.)  The  plain  people  understood  and  loved  him  because  he 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  poverty  and  their  distress,  and  while  he 
acquired  some  of  this  world's  goods  by  hard  labor  and  close  attention 
to  his  business,  not  one  of  these  humble  people  described  by  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma — people  clad  in  Navajo  blankets  and  cowhide  sandals — 
who  sought  his  help  and  charitable  assistance  were  ever  turned  away 
empty-handed.  I  regret  his  death,  and  the  people  of  my  home  city, 
who  knew  him  and  knew  his  splendid  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
likewise  deeply  regret  his  passing  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Nestor  Montoya  was  a  consistent  Republican 
in  politics  all  the  days  of  his  life,  first  and  above  all  he  was  a  true  Ameri- 
can. He  gave  two  sons  and  a  son-in-law  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world  and  for  universal  democracy.  He  gave  his  money  and  his  time 
without  stint.  He  was  chairman  of  the  defense  board  of  his  State  and 
also  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Red  Cross  Service  and  all  other  patriotic 
activities  during  the  war. 

In  the  death  of  our  colleague,  my  friends,  his  State  has  sustained  a 
serious  loss.  He  always  contributed  to  the  material  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  stood  out  for  the  right  and  had  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  both  political  parties  in  his  home  State.  He  wrought  well  there; 
he  wrought  well  here.     Peace  to  the  soul  of  Nestor  Montoya. 

C.  B.  Hudspeth,  Congressional  Record,  March  1,  1923. 

The  Complimentary  Address. — Dinners  and  meetings  are 
frequently  held  to  honor  associates  and  leaders  in  private  or 
public  enterprise.  These  should  not  be  made  embarrassing  to 
the  complimented  guest.  He  is  not  yet  dead.  The  note  should 
not  be  too  personal  or  extravagant.  A  review  of  his  achieve- 
ments is  in  good  taste.  Appreciation  of  his  services  should  be 
emphasized. 

If  the  gathering  is  informal  and  composed  chiefly  of  intimates 
and  acquaintances  of  the  guest,  much  can  be  done  to  soften  the 
blow  to  the  recipient.  Sincerity  and  earnestness  should  assure 
him  of  the  hearty  good  will  of  those  about  him,  but  a  little  jovial 
reference  to  their  common  experience  will  reassure  him,  too. 
The  speaker  should  not  exude  a  deadly  formality  or  chill  gravity 
to  depress  everybody.  There  must  be  dignity  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  and  to  give  it  the  symbolism  which  is 
necessary  to  every  ceremony  but  let  it  be  a  cheerful  and  friendly 
dignity. 
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If  a  gift  is  to  be  presented,  the  address  may  fittingly  close  with 
a  brief  reference  to  it.  It  is  the  sign,  the  token,  the  expression 
of  the  appreciation  that  has  just  been  stressed  and  is  given  with 
the  good  wishes  of  those  present.  A  pleasant  bit  of  advice  or 
comment  on  it  may  steady  the  guest  and  brace  him  for  his  reply. 

The  Reply. — This  should  be  brief.  Besides  thanking  his 
friends,  the  speaker  should  dwell  upon  his  experiences  in  their 
common  labors.  The  encouragement  and  cooperation  accorded 
him,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  may  be  mentioned.  The  narration 
of  one  or  two  significant  incidents,  a  humorous  touch,  a  bit  of 
sentiment,  are  in  order.  The  conclusion  should  be  as  firm  as 
possible  and  end  with  an  expression  of  good  will  and  good  cheer. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  a  presentation  and  the  response. 
Both  speeches  are  safely  platitudinous  and  appropriate.  The 
conventional  adjectives  of  praise  are  somewhat  overdone,  but  the 
sentiment  and  the  form  give  practical  hints  to  the  inexperienced : 

I  feel  sure  that  we  all  will  agree  that  the  year  just  closing  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  our  Association,  and  the  credit  is  due 
to  the  splendid  services  of  our  retiring  President. 

Coming  from  that  splendid  state  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  political,  social  and  economic  life,  it  seems  he  has  caught  the  sun- 
shine of  the  best  traditions  of  Virginia  and  spread  its  glow  over  our  entire 
Association.  His  charming  personality,  his  untiring  energy,  his  fairness 
as  a  presiding  officer,  his  loyalty  to  all  sections  of  the  Association,  his 
high  banking  ideals,  his  broad  vision  of  our  domestic  problems,  and  his 
ability  to  see  and  point  the  way  for  America  to  continue  to  take  her  high 
place  in  the  movements  of  the  world,  have  all  contributed  to  bring  this 
Association  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  its  achievement. 

In  bringing  the  leading  bankers  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  in 
closer  relationship  to  the  American  Bankers  Association,  he  has  welded 
more  strongly  the  bonds  that  bind  these  two  English-speaking  peoples 
together,  and  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  to  attract  the  attention  of 
New  York  and  make  this  Association  once  more  seem  worthy  to  be 
guests  of  this  great  city,  whose  hospitality  we  have  recently  so  much 
enjoyed,  that  alone  would  have  put  us  under  everlasting  obligations  to 
him. 

To  be  President  of  this  Association  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
come  to  any  banker  in  this  country,  and  although  I  see  some  of  the 
former  presidents,  I  am  sure  they  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  stand- 
ards of  qualification  for  this  office  have  been  steadily  raised,  and  each 
year  it  seemed  to  be  more  difficult  to  fulfill  them. 
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I  fully  realize  that  the  greatest  compensation  which  can  come  to  our 
retiring  President  is  the  knowledge  (which  I  am  sure  he  deserves  and 
must  have)  that  he  has  the  friendship  and  the  goodwill  of  every  member 
of  this  Association;  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  uplift  and  upheld 
the  higher  ideals  of  our  profession,  and  that  he  has  contributed  in  his 
administration  much  toward  the  progress  of  this  country  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

But  we  would  like  him  to  carry  away  with  him  some  visible  evidence 
of  our  appreciation  of  his  splendid  services,  and  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  Association  to  present  this  silver  service,  as  a  token  of  our  regard. 

And  now,  Mr.  McAdams,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  I  present  to  you  this  silver  service,  and  may  it  say  to  you, 
your  beautiful  wife,  and  your  lovely  children,  as  the  years  go  by,  "I 
came  from  the  hearts  of  the  bankers  of  America,  to  their  beloved 
President,  Thomas  B.  McAdams,  an  able  banker,  a  noble  patriot,  and 
a  Virginia  gentleman." 

Response 

My  friends:  I  had  an  idea  while  Mr.  Maddox  was  talking  that  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  a  story,  but  he  has  been  so  kind,  so  effusive  in  his 
praise  as  to  put  me  in  no  humor  for  jocularity.  This  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful week.  Last  year  has  been  a  long  year.  We  do  not  sometimes  realize 
how  much  work  is  given  to  the  bankers  of  America  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  President,  but  I  speak  in  behalf  of  all 
of  those  men  from  the  various  committees  and  commissions  in  the 
Divisions  and  in  the  Sections  who  voluntarily  serve  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  may  come  this 
expression  through  our  annual  convention  of  the  achievements  and 
purposes  of  the  American  banker. 

That  has  been  the  kind  of  a  year  through  which  we  have  been,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  our  response  to  the 
hospitality  of  these  noble  and  lovely  people  of  New  York  has  been  so  full 
that  we  have  had  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  this 
great  city,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  shown  our  appreciation  of  their 
desire  to  make  the  convention  a  real  one  by  our  attending  fully  every 
session  of  the  convention  and  of  the  various  Divisions,  and  through 
the  hundreds  who  have  been  turned  away  because  they  could  not  get  into 
the  hall,  we  have  definitely  answered  the  criticism  which  appeared  last 
spring  in  some  of  the  financial  papers  that  the  American  banker  took  no 
interest  in  the  serious  deliberations  of  his  convention,  but  attended  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  time. 

If  I  have  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  suggesting  that  this  convention  be  held  in  New  York  and 
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making  up  a  program  which  has  brought  all  of  us  so  close  together, 
then  I  feel  that  the  time  and  the  labor  has  been  well  spent,  but  far 
beyond  that  I  do  appreciate  the  cordial  cooperation  which  has  been 
accorded  me  on  every  side.  I  appreciate  the  warmth  of  the  handshake 
which  I  have  received  in  the  lobbies  during  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion; and  I  shall  go  back  to  my  home,  retiring  now  again  to  the  routine  of 
banking,  with,  as  Will  Rogers  said  last  night,  "the  work  of  the  world 
definitely  lifted  from  my  shoulders,"  and  live  in  the  memory  of  your 
kindness  and  consideration. 

Presenting  a  gift  is  a  challenge,  for  some  speakers,  to  find  the 
dramatic  symbolism  in  the  watch,  gavel,  book,  or  silverware.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  audience  enjoys  whatever  romantic, 
poetic  or  otherwise  stirring  implications  the  speaker  may 
disclose. 

The  following  speech  by  Caroline  Woodruff  shows  how  this 
love  of  drama  found  a  perfect  situation  and  had  the  gift  and  the 
speech  made  to  order.  This  presentation  gives  some  good  ideas, 
however,  to  those  who  may  not  be  so  fortunate  in  their  materials. 

On  the  front  page  of  an  old  geography  is  the  picture  of  a  boy  standing 
with  outstretched  arms  looking  toward  the  north  pole,  and  underneath 
it  says,  "If  you  face  the  north  your  right  hand  will  point  to  the  east, 
your  left  to  the  west,  and  south  will  be  behind  you."  There  is  a  symbo- 
lism herein  that  reminds  me  of  you,  Dr.  Blair.  You  stand  in  your  home 
in  Illinois  facing  north  or  south — one  hand  reaching  out  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  New  England,  the  other  the  palm  of  the  Pacific,  drawing  them 
close  together  and  placing  one  within  the  other.  You  occupy  a  strategic 
position  in  the  educational  world  today,  holding  together  in  one  the 
conservative  east  with  the  free  and  boundless  west;  the  chivalrous  south- 
land with  the  frugal,  practical  north — whichever  way  you  face,  your 
arms  outstretched  to  join  the  hands  of  all. 

Washington  and  Vermont  are  far  removed  geographically.  One 
with  its  nearly  70,000  square  miles  of  territory  could  swallow  in  one 
county  the  other  with  its  less  than  10,000  square  miles.  One  with  its 
1,350,000  people  far  outnumbers  the  other  with  only  350,000 — less  in 
number  than  those  within  the  walls  of  the  city  in  which  we  are  gathered. 
One  had  its  birth  less  than  forty  years  ago  and  is  today  acting  as  gracious 
host  to  this  great  organization;  the  other  this  very  year  is  observing 
its  sesquicentennial  with  dignity  becoming  its  age.  And  you,  son  of  the 
middle  west,  are  the  bond  today  that  professionally  makes  us  all  one  in  a 
common  interest — that  interest  the  children  of  America,  east,  west, 
north,  south. 
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It  seems  to  us  in  Vermont  a  fitting  occasion  to  show  some  recognition 
of  the  greatest  national  body  of  educators  known  on  earth,  by  the 
state  in  which  was  born  the  President  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
And  so  today  on  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,  the  little  state 
which  existed  as  an  independent  commonwealth  for  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  its  history;  the  state  in  which  was  founded  the  first  normal 
school  in  America,  at  Concord  in  1823 — this  little  state  through  one  of 
its  normal  schools  today  presents  you  this  gavel. 

The  base  is  made  from  wood  grown  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall  in  West- 
minster, where,  in  1777,  Vermont  declared  her  independence  through 
a  little  group  of  hardy,  intrepid  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  what  was 
then  known  as  New  Hampshire  Grants.  It  signifies  freedom  and 
self-reliance. 

The  wood  from  which  the  head  is  made  grew  on  the  field  of  the  Battle 
of  Bennington,  which  took  place  August  16,  1777,  and  is  considered  by 
historians  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  It  signifies  courage, 
sagacity,  and  indomitable  will. 

The  handle  signifies  authority,  leadership,  power.  It  came  from  a 
tree  still  standing  on  the  little  Plymouth  farm,  where  fifty-three  years 
ago  this  very  hour  on  July  4,  1874,  Calvin  Coolidge  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  and  who,  himself,  has  graciously  given  the  wood  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  State  Normal  Training  School  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  in  present- 
ing this  symbol  of  authority,  expresses  to  you,  Dr.  Blair,  and  through 
you  to  all  this  great  organization  of  which  you  are  the  chosen  leader,  the 
greetings,  the  love  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

The  following  speeches,  quoted  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  29,  1920,  were  given  in  honor  of  " Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon.  Sentiment  and  humor  are  neatly  combined.  Note 
Mr.  Cannon's  response: 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
a  long  political  career  has  some  disagreeable  features  in  it,  as  I  found 
out  on  the  2d  day  of  November.  [Laughter.]  But  it  also  has  some  very 
pleasant  ones,  and  the  one  that  we  are  about  to  celebrate  today  is 
exceedingly  pleasant.     To  me  it  is  a  labor  of  love. 

On  this  day  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  has  served  longer  in  Congress  than 
any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.]  I  doubt 
exceedingly  whether  his  record  will  be  duplicated  in  the  next  hundred 
and  odd  years  of  the  Government's  existence.  When  he  was  80  years 
old  we  went  through  a  magnificent  oratorical  performance  here,  with 
high-class  speeches,  that  I  have  always  called  the  apotheosis  of  Uncle 
Joe.     That  was  a  remarkable  performance,  too. 
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When  Joseph  G.  Cannon  was  born  on  the  battle  field  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  a  victory  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
reaped  by  Gen.  Greene,  we  did  not  have  any  railroads,  any  telegraphs, 
any  telephones,  any  sewing  machines,  any  flying  machines,  any  repeating 
rifles,  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  we  consider  necessary  to  our 
modern  civilization.  Some  newspaper  man  stated  not  so  long  ago  that 
Uncle  Joe  came  into  the  House  in  1863.  Of  course,  that  missed  the 
mark  by  several  years.  Up  until  this  time  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont, 
has  held  the  record  for  length  of  congressional  service,  although  to  make 
out  his  43  years,  9  months  and  25  days  you  have  to  add  his  12  years  in 
the  House  to  his  31  years,  9  months  and  25  days  in  the  Senate. 

Missouri  was  the  first  state  that  ever  sent  a  man  here  for  30  con- 
secutive years  to  the  Senate,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  two 
States  that  has  done  that.  When  Senator  Morrill  began  his  thirty-first 
year  I  said  it  was  to  take  the  credit  away  from  Missouri.  I  supposed 
that  was  intended  to  be  humorous.  Anyhow,  today  Mr.  Speaker 
Cannon  has  served  43  years  9  months  and  26  days.  Senator  Morrill 
died  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  and  this  is  the  twenty-ninth. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  has  served 
all  of  his  time  in  Congress  in  the  House.  No  man  in  the  House  now  can 
expect  to  serve  that  long,  or  ever  will,  I  think.  When  we  celebrated 
Uncle  Joe's  eightieth  birthday  I  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which  a  man 
could  serve  as  long  as  he  had.  In  the  first  place,  the  politics  of  his  dis- 
trict must  remain  the  same.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
force  and  ability.  In  the  third  place,  he  must  remain  as  faithful  as  the 
North  Star.  I  said  that  Uncle  Joe  filled  those  conditions.  I  think  yet 
that  he  does.  He  has  lived  nearly  85  years;  not  simply  breathed  85 
years,  but  every  hour  and  day  that  he  has  been  on  earth  has  been  active. 
[Applause.]  We  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  is  still  in  fine  fettle  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  [Applause.]  His  strength  is  not  abated.  He 
discharges  the  duties  of  a  Congressman  now  as  faithfully  as  any  young 
Member  of  the  House  does,  and  a  great  deal  more  faithfully  than  most 
of  them  do.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  That  is  one  reason  why  he  has 
stayed  here  so  long.  The  principal  reason  is  that  with  two  short  seasons 
of  mental  aberration  his  district  has  remained  faithful  to  him.  Twice 
it  did  not  remain  faithful  to  the  Republican  Party,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Getting  beat  for  Congress  does  not  hurt  a  man  who  is  fit  to  come  to 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  an  absolute  fact.  [Applause.]  Anyhow,  he 
came  back  from  his  first  rustication  right  in  the  prime  of  life  and  went 
back  at  the  head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  did  splendid 
work,     I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  hope  and  wish  of  every  Member  of 
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the  House  that  he  will  live  for  years  to  come  and  stay  in  the  House  as  a 
great  public  institution.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Sherwood:  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  it  is 
true  that  I  am  the  oldest  man  who  ever  served  in  this  historic  Chamber, 
but  I  have  always  been  told  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  being  old.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    If  there  were,  I  would  be  the  most  virtuous  man  here.     [Laughter.] 

We  are  here  today  with  a  living  knockdown  argument  of  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Osier  [laughter]  in  Uncle  Joe,  who  has  honored  this  Chamber  with 
the  longest  service  of  any  man  who  ever  served  in  any  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  After  the  magnificent  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rodenberg]  so  full  of  historic  interest,  I 
hardly  feel  like  saying  anything  about  the  career  of  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.  I  came  into  this 
Chamber  as  a  Representative  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1873. 
We  two  old  chums  are  the  only  two  men  now  in  public  life  who  were 
members  of  that  Congress.  The  only  difference  between  myself  and 
Uncle  Joe  is  that  he  has  been  here  nearly  all  the  time,  and  I  have  been 
absent  nearly  all  the  time.  [Laughter.]  You  may  not  know  it,  but  I 
hold  also  a  world's  record  of  being  out  of  Congress  for  34  years,  and  then 
coming  back.     That  is  the  world's  record  for  outing.     [Laughter.] 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rodenberg]  has  referred  to  the  great 
historical  characters  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.  I  remember  them 
well;  and  his  oration  has  called  to  memory  the  scenes  that  I  witnessed 
every  day  on  this  floor  between  General  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  a  seat  on  the  Republican  side,  and  "Sunset"  Cox,  of  New  York,  a 
Democrat,  who  had  a  seat  on  this  side.  General  Garfield  occupied  a 
third  seat  from  the  rear,  and  back  of  him  was  Charley  Foster,  afterwards 
governor  of  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  a  distinguished  Buckeye 
statesman.  I  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Republican  side  between  General 
Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  and  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
young  and  green  then  and  did  not  know  any  better.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

James  G.  Blaine,  the  ablest  man  of  his  era,  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  his  own  parliamentarian.  We  did  not  have  any  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents then.  We  did  not  have  any  Calendar  Wednesday.  We  did  not 
have  any  Committee  on  Rules.  [Laughter.]  We  did  not  have  any 
budget  system  talk.     [Laughter.] 

General  Grant,  then  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  had  just  started 
on  his  second  term,  and  I  remember  that  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  White  House,  salaries,  clerks,  and  everything,  was  only  $42,000. 
He  did  not  have  any  military  aids.     He  did  not  have  any  bodyguard. 
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I  met  General  Grant  time  and  time  again  walking  all  alone  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Speaking  of  old  men,  do  you  know  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  John 
Adams  were  giving  out  great  ideas  at  90?  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  93,  was  looking  after  his  great  interest  in  mines 
and  railroads  at  92.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  writing 
deathless  history  at  80.  Tennyson  wrote  his  greatest  poem,  "  Crossing 
the  Bar,"  at  83.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  greatest  single  picture 
ever  painted  by  mortal  man  at  80,  and  was  master  of  the  sky  and  sun- 
shine at  83.  Goethe  wrote  " Faust,"  the  masterpiece  of  all  German 
literature,  at  80.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Talleyrand,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Voltaire  were  giving  out  great  ideas  at  80.  Gladstone  made  the 
greatest  campaign  of  his  entire  career  at  80,  and  was  master  of  Great 
Britain  at  83.  John  Wesley  was  at  the  height  of  his  eloquence  and 
power  at  88.  Humboldt,  the  greatest  scientist  and  explorer  of  the 
German  people,  submitted  the  last  section  of  his  immortal  "Cosmos" 
at  90.     Victor  Hugo  was  at  his  best  from  75  to  80. 

Uncle  Joe,  it  is  true,  has  passed  the  period  of  adolescence  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  discretion  [laughter!  but  he  has  yet  years  of  useful 
service  to  his  State  and  country.  After  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  bid 
farewell  to  Congress,  and  Uncle  Joe  will  then  be  the  oldest  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  oldest  member  of  any  parliamentary  body  in  the  world, 
and  I  wish  him  a  parting  God  bless  with  all  my  heart.  [Long  applause, 
Members  rising.] 

Mr.  Cannon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  so  many  of  these  wakes 
[laughter]  that  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  I  am  not  already  realizing  the 
hopes  of  those  who  desire  to  return  from  the  other  shore  and  continue  to 
communicate  with  their  friends  who  are  still  participating  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  this  mundane  sphere.  But  it  is  a  compliment  that  I  appreciate 
from  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  thank  my  personal  friend 
and  colleague,  the  former  Speaker,  for  his  sentiments,  which  I  fully 
reciprocate. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  rather  long  time  that  I  have  been  here,  but  it  has 
not  seemed  long,  for  time  never  drags  in  the  House,  and  the  realization 
of  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  comes  to  me  only  when  I  look  into 
the  faces  of  my  colleagues  and  note  the  changes. 

The  year  of  1872  was  a  memorable  one  in  many  respects.  Vesuvius 
had  a  violent  eruption  that  year  [laughter]  and  General  Sherwood  and  I 
were  elected  to  the  House.  [Laughter.]  There  were  other  happenings 
— the  organization  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  French  Republic,  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Porto  Rico,  the  connection  of  Australia  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  cable,  the  great  Boston  fire,  and  the  Geneva 
award  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  but  these  concerned  the  world  at  large, 
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while  the  election  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  General  Sherwood,  and 
myself  was  personal,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  here  with  us  to  share  with 
me  the  doubtful  honor  of  elder  statesmen.     [Laughter.] 

As  I  look  into  your  faces  I  am  reminded  that  our  honored  Speaker 
and  predecessor  in  that  chair  were  approaching  the  polls  to  cast  their 
first  votes  that  year,  Mr.  Gillett  no  doubt  voting  for  General  Grant,  who 
had  only  a  few  years  before  been  considered  a  good  Democrat,  and  Mr. 
Clark  voting  for  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  still  a  stalwart  Republican 
and  protectionist  [laughter],  though  translated  for  a  few  brief  weeks  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.     [Laughter.] 

Jim  Mann,  at  the  age  of  16,  was  no  doubt  beginning  his  struggle 
with  rival  ambitions  to  continue  a  farmer  or  become  a  lawyer,  and 
I  am  glad  that  his  perverse  nature  monopolized  his  ambitions  until 
today  he  is  an  ornament  to  both  professions,  a  true,  scientific  farmer 
and  the  most  industrious  and  useful  lawmaker  I  have  ever  known. 

My  friends  Rainey  and  Mondell,  at  the  age  of  12,  were  beginning  to 
figure  life  in  percentages,  while  Rodenberg,  at  the  age  of  7,  was  winning 
his  way  with  "You  would  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age"  [laughter],  and 
the  ambitions  of  Claude  Kitchin  and  Nick  Longworth,  at  the  age  of  3, 
were  centered  about  their  first  pants.     [Laughter.] 

But  as  I  look  over  the  House  I  find  more  than  100  of  my  colleagues 
who  had  not  then  been  born;  and  as  I  have  watched  you  as  you  took 
your  places  as  leaders  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  in  debate,  some  of 
you  already  called  veteran  legislators,  I  feel  that  1872  must  have  been  a 
long  way  back  in  the  history  of  the  House  and  the  country,  for  there 
have  been  new  names  added  to  the  United  States  with  a  whole  great 
empire  covering  the  plains  and  the  mountains  of  the  West  now  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  that  were  not  here  then.  Eleven  States  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  since  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
they  have  often  made  a  noise  like  a  majority  here  [laughter]  and  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  had  great  development  in  these  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  a  small  part  of  it  and  to  be  able  to  continue  with  you  in  the  work 
we  here  do  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people  first 
and  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can,  by  example  in  fraternity  and  charity. 

I  admit  that  I  have  been  here  off  and  on  more  years  than  any  of  you, 
but  I  am  not  the  veteran  in  continuous  service.  Gillett,  Clark  of 
Missouri,  Mann  of  Illinois,  Butler,  Greene  of  Massachusetts,  Moon  and 
Sims  rank  me  in  that  line,  because  I  had  two  vacations,  which  I  did  not 
seek,  and  those  four  years  were  the  longest  years  that  have  intervened 
since  I  first  came  to  Washington.     [Applause.] 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  [Prolonged  applause,  all 
of  the  Members  rising.] 
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Committee  Reports. — A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  confer- 
ences, conventions,  and  similar  gatherings  will  disclose  consider- 
able variety  in  the  structure  and  style  of  reports.  The  usual 
report  is  impersonal  and  somewhat  formal.  The  matter  is  given 
under  distinctive  headings.  There  are  clear  and  concise  sum- 
maries of  the  principal  activities  during  the  term  of  office.  Beside 
the  survey  of  the  past  there  may  be  a  look  ahead,  a  statement 
of  present  and  future  problems  and  tentative  solutions. 

Reports  are  often  informal,  however,  and  personal.  The 
chairman  may  be  discursive,  argumentative,  and  exhortatory. 
If  he  is  dealing  with  an  issue  that  is  of  immediate  and  absorbing 
importance  to  his  organization  he  may  speak  at  much  greater 
length  than  is  customary.  If  he  expects  the  report  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  challenged,  or  fears  that  it  may  be  disapproved,  he  may 
convert  the  report  into  a  vigorous  speech. 

No  report  need  be  dull.  Good  selection,  specific  suggestion 
and  businesslike  attack  will  enliven  subjects  of  comparatively 
routine  nature. 

The  brief  reports  given  below  are  examples  of  the  forms 
commonly  used: 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
1919,  Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  addressed  the  convention 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Stabilizing  the  Dollar,"  and  submitted  a  plan 
designed  to  accomplish  such  result.  The  Executive  Council  voted  that 
the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Currency  Commission  for  report. 

The  commission  has  been  provided  with  literature  for  and  against 
the  proposition.  The  principal  literature  in  favor  of  Dr.  Fisher's  plan 
for  stabilizing  the  dollar  is  contained  in  his  own  book  published  by 
Macmillan  Company,  in  which  he  discusses  the  subject  with  great  force 
and  clearness.  He  has  approached  the  subject  from  all  angles,  raising 
and  answering  from  his  standpoint  all  possible  questions  or  objections. 
We  also  put  before  the  commission  a  briefer  presentation  and  discussion 
by  Dr.  Fisher  for  his  plan.  The  commission  was  also  furnished  with 
discussion  of  Professor  Fisher's  plan  by  leading  economists  and  financiers 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  same.  For  instance,  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn, 
professor  of  economics,  University  of  California;  Dr.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
professor  of  economics,  Columbia  University,  and  formerly  president  of 
the  American  Economic  Society;  Dr.  David  Kinley,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  formerly  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association;  D.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  in  New  York;  Dr.  H.  P.  Willis,  professor  of  banking  at  Columbia 
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University  and  formerly  secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hollander,  professor  of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  professor  of  economics,  Harvard  University,  for- 
merly president  of  the  American  Economic  Association;  Dr.  J.  L.  Laugh- 
lin,  emeritus  professor  of  economics,  Chicago  University;  Dr.  David 
Friday,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Michigan;  Andrew  J. 
Frame,  economist,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

The  Currency  Commission  has  given  very  careful  study  to  Dr. 
Fisher's  proposal.  We  have  examined  the  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject  pro  and  con.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  Professor  Fisher's 
plan,  though  interesting  and  ably  worked  out,  is  wholly  impractical, 
and  would  involve  grave  dangers  to  the  stability  of  our  financial  and 
monetary  system.  It  would  lead  to  foreign  drains  on  our  gold  in  any 
period  of  crisis,  since  the  plan  calls  for  lightening  the  gold  behind  the 
dollar  when  prices  fall,  and  foreigners,  foreseeing  this,  would  draw  down 
their  balances  in  this  country  and  sell  " dollars"  short,  before  the  Gov- 
ernment could  make  the  change.  The  plan  would  also  make  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  the  maintenance  of  gold  redemption  in  periods  of 
rapidly  rising  prices.  If  adopted  at  the  present  time  it  would  perpetuate 
all  the  suffering  which  recipients  of  fixed  incomes  have  experienced  as  a 
result  of  rapidly  rising  prices  of  the  war.  It  would  be  wholly  out  of  the 
question  for  the  United  States  alone  to  adopt  it,  as  Professor  Fisher 
proposes,  and  almost  no  other  great  country  is  in  a  position  to  meet 
gold  obligations  on  demand.  Had  the  plan  been  in  operation  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  it  would  have  broken  down,  as  Professor 
Fisher  now  admits.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  prevented  the  war- 
time rise  in  prices,  and  consequently  most  of  the  claims  which  Professor 
Fisher  has  made  for  it  must  be  abandoned.  The  great  economic 
evils  of  the  war  have  grown  out  of  wasteful  consumption  and  destruction, 
demoralization  and  interruptions  of  transportation,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  many  millions  of  men  from  production,  the  whole  combining  to  create 
great  scarcities  of  goods.  No  change  in  the  monetary  system  could 
have  prevented  this  evil.  The  plan,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  a 
remedy  for  social  distress  and  discontent. 

Professor  Fisher's  plan  involves  the  modification  of  contracts  calling 
for  payment  in  "gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  weight 
and  fineness,"  by  substituting  the  " stabilized  dollar"  for  the  dollar  of 
fixed  weight  and  fineness.  Your  commission  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
this  feature  of  the  plan. 

Our  judgment  is,  therefore,  definitely  adverse  to  Professor  Fisher's 
plan. 

Our  judgment  is  further  very  definitely  adverse  to  the  proposal  that 
the  American  Bankers  Association  should  memorialize  Congress  to 
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appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  this  matter  and  to  determine 
whether  a  law  embodying  the  plan  should  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
We  believe  it  is  unwise  to  agitate  changes  in  the  gold  standard  at  the 
present  time.  Proposals  looking  toward  the  creation  of  new  currency 
systems  divorced  from  the  gold  standard  are  being  made  in  many  places. 
Many  of  them  are  of  an  extremely  wild  and  dangerous  character.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's  plan,  to  be  sure,  retains  the  element  of  redemption  of  gold, 
even  though  in  a  varying  amount  of  gold.  But  there  are  many  pro- 
posals which  involve  the  abandonment  of  gold  altogether  and  the  crea- 
tion of  fiat  money  pure  and  simple.  It  is  our  view  that  the  banking 
profession  should  set  itself  firmly  against  agitation  of  any  schemes  of  this 
sort.  The  next  ten  years  will  see  a  prolonged  contest  between  the 
defenders  of  sound  money  and  the  advocates  of  unsound  plans,  especially 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  our  view  that  the  banking  profession  of  the  United 
States  should  concern  itself  with  the  maintenance  in  the  United  States 
and  restoration  in  Europe  of  the  old-fashioned  gold  standard,  rather 
than  with  any  effort  to  introduce  refinements  and  novelties. 

In  an  appendix  we  submit  various  documents  bearing  upon  Professor 
Fisher's  plan.  The  plan  itself  is  stated  most  fully  by  Professor  Fisher 
in  his  book,  "  Stabilizing  the  Dollar,"  published  by  Macmillan  in  1920. 
This  book  is  ably  and  interestingly  written,  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  wish  fullest  information  regarding  Professor  Fisher's  proposal, 
are  advised  to  consult  this  book. 

We  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  economists 
whom  we  have  quoted  and  who  have  written  in  opposition  to  Professor 
Fisher's  plan  are  among  the  very  ablest  men  in  the  economic  field. 
The  weight  of  their  combined  judgment  strengthens  decidedly  our 
confidence  in  our  own  adverse  conclusions  regarding  Professor  Fisher's 
plan. 

Should  the  convention  print  the  data  herewith  submitted  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report,  members  of  the  Association  will  have  at  their 
command  a  very  full  and  able  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Currency  Commission. 

A  special  committee  on  railroads  was  appointed  in  December  by 
President  Hawes,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  December  30,  the 
committee  decided  on  the  following  fundamental  principles  as  represent- 
ing the  Association's  attitude  in  the  legislation  covering  the  return  of  the 
railroads.  Copies  of  the  resolution  were  immediately  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  conference  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution  wired  to  all  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  Clearing  Houses.     The  entire  membership  of  the  Association  were 
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forwarded  copies  of  the  recommendations  below,  and  were  requested 
to  urge  upon  the  members  of  Congress  these  fundamentals  in  connection 
with  the  Cummins  and  Esch  bills,  and  the  adoption  of  legislation  in 
accordance  therewith.  With  one  exception  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee  were  written  into  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  measure. 

The  credit  of  the  railroads  of  America  has  been  impaired.  Conse- 
quent bad  physical  conditions  and  lack  of  equipment,  if  not  remedied, 
will  break  down  the  whole  fabric  of  transportation,  and  endanger  the 
business  of  the  land.  The  present  high  cost  of  living  would  thereby 
be  driven  higher. 

Believing  that  the  American  public  and  Congress  assembled  will  look 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
as  to  what  is  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  credit  of  the  railroads  of 
America,  the  Special  Railroad  Committee  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  presents  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  we  favor  the  return  of  the  railroads  and  transportation 
systems  to  private  ownership  as  soon  as  practicable. 

2.  That  we  favor  the  voluntary,  but  not  compulsory,  consolidation  of 
railroad  properties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  such  other  board  as  Congress  may  establish. 

3.  That  we  favor  permissive  Federal  incorporation. 

4.  That  we  favor  exclusive  regulation  and  control  of  the  issue  of  stocks 
or  bonds  by  railroads  and  water  common  carriers,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  securities  may  be  applied,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  such  other  board  as  Congress 
may  establish. 

5.  That  we  favor  a  government  guarantee  to  all  railroads  for  six 
months,  after  the  end  of  Federal  control,  of  net  operating  income  equal 
to  the  standard  return  for  the  same  period  during  Federal  control. 

6.  That  there  be  an  extension  of  the  carriers'  indebtedness  to  the 
government  for  capital  expenses  to  run  serially  for  a  period  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  years. 

7.  That  the  regulation  of  all  rates  that  affect  interstate  commerce, 
of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  and  joint  rates  and  of  the  division  of 
joint  rates,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  under  a 
statutory  rule,  providing  that  the  railway  carriers,  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
allowed  to  earn  an  aggregate  minimum  annual  net  railway  operating 
income  equal  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  value 
of  their  property  as  a  whole  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  reasonable  value  of  railroad  property  for  this  purpose. 

Your  Committee  of  Seven  appointed  to  encourage,  suggest  and  develop 
ways  and  means  for  better  cooperation  among  bankers'  associations  and 
to  devise  plans  for  coordinating  their  activities  to  the  end  that  more 
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effective  and  beneficial  work  can  be  accomplished  for  member  banks, 
begs  leave  to  submit  its  brief  report. 

It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  note  that  in  a  majority  of  the  state 
conventions  during  the  past  year,  a  definite  period  was  set  apart  on  the 
program  for  the  use  of  those  representing  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. In  every  case  one  of  its  officers  was  on  hand  to  define  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  national  organization  and  its  speaker  was  in  each  instance 
supported  by  the  state  officers  representing  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  The  effect  of  this  was  uniformly  successful  and  the  large 
gains  in  A.  B.  A.  membership  are  traceable  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  better  understanding  that  resulted  from  such  discussions.  We 
believe  that  such  cooperation  between  the  state  organizations  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association  will  show  its  benefits  in  many  other 
ways  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  this  method  of  work. 

Your  committee  is  in  possession  of  considerable  data  which  tends  to 
indicate  that  a  real  coordination  between  these  organizations  might 
lead  to  some  economy  in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  operation  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  American  Bankers  Association  during  the  past  year  has  had  a 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  whose  report 
has  been  heard  and  acted  upon  by  this  convention,  it  was  feared  that 
any  specific  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  might  conflict 
in  some  respect  with  the  perfecting  of  the  committee's  report.  We, 
therefore,  make  no  recommendations  at  this  time,  believing  it  better  to 
wait  until  the  operations  of  the  revised  constitution  can  be  observed 
and  its  effect  determined. 

Your  committee  respectfully  submits  its  report  and  asks  that  the 
committee  be  continued. 

The  Inspirational  Talk. — The  chief  difficulty  with  this  type  of 
address  is  to  keep  it  sincere  and  sensible  as  well  as  spirited. 
Salesmen  are  regularly  exhorted  to  get  more  business.  Pride, 
courage,  ambition  and  energy  must  be  stimulated  frequently. 
But  this  constant  urging,  especially  the  repetition  of  slogans, 
comparisons  and  perfervid  optimism,  soon  loses  its  effect  unless 
there  is  genuine  sympathy  and  honest  discussion  of  obstacles 
and  actual  business  conditions.  Concealment,  exaggeration  and 
"bunk"  are  easily  detected  by  the  cynical  or  discouraged  lis- 
tener. The  conventional  "ginger"  talk  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  only  induces  more  pessimism,  moroseness  and  inaction. 

Honesty,  tact  and  specific  facts  will  move  men.  Patient  but 
cheerful  explanation,  constructive  suggestion,  natural  conversa- 
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tional  language  are  far  more  effective  than  hectic  epigrams  or 
"literary"  and  colorful  effusions.  The  good  story  or  incident, 
the  stirring  appeal,  the  bit  of  eloquence  that  nerves  men  to  a 
fresh  attack  are  certainly  not  out  of  place,  but  they  must  be 
tempered  by  a  sense  of  reality,  of  practical  helpfulness. 

If  men  are  failing  because  they  are  loafing,  confront  them  with 
the  disagreeable  but  compelling  facts.  Other  salesmen  in  similar 
circumstances  are  making  better  records.  Show  how  they  do 
it.  Give  ample  details  about  successful  methods.  Men  are 
sometimes  shamed  into  better  action  when  sentimentality  only 
excites  their  scorn. 

Here  is  a  significant  passage  from  "Succeeding  with  What 
You  Have,"  by  Charles  M.  Schwab: 

Once  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Carnegie  I  had  a  mill  manager  who  was 
finely  educated,  thoroughly  capable  and  master  of  every  detail  of  the 
business.     But  he  seemed  unable  to  inspire  his  men  to  do  their  best. 

"How  is  it  that  a  man  as  able  as  you,"  I  asked  him  one  day,  " cannot 
make  this  mill  turn  out  what  it  should?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied;  "I  have  coaxed  the  men;  I  have  pushed 
them;  I  have  sworn  at  them.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power. 
Yet  they  will  not  produce." 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  day;  in  a  few  minutes  the  night  force  would 
come  on  duty.  I  turned  to  a  workman  who  was  standing  beside  one  of 
the  red-mouthed  furnaces  and  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  chalk. 

"How  many  heats  has  your  shift  made  today?"     I  queried. 

"Six,"  he  replied. 

I  chalked  a  big  "  6  "  on  the  floor,  and  then  passed  along  without  another 
word.  When  the  night  shift  came  in  they  saw  the  "  6  "  and  asked  about 
it. 

"The  big  boss  was  in  here  today,"  said  the  day  men.  "He  asked  us 
how  many  heats  we  had  made,  and  we  told  him  six.  He  chalked  it 
down." 

The  next  morning  I  passed  through  the  same  mill.  I  saw  that  the 
"6"  had  been  rubbed  out  and  a  big  "7"  written  instead.  The  night 
shift  had  announced  itself.  That  night  I  went  back.  The  "7"  had 
been  erased,  and  a  "10"  swaggered  in  its  place.  The  day  force  recog- 
nized no  superiors.  Thus  a  fine  competition  was  started,  and  it  went  on 
until  this  mill,  formerly  the  poorest  producer,  was  turning  out  more  than 
any  other  mill  in  the  plant. 

The  need  of  a  definite  purpose  in  work  is  an  ancient  theme. 
An  efficiency  magazine  quotes  Seneca:  "If  a  man  does  not  know 
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to  what  port  he  is  steering,  no  wind  is  favorable  to  him."     The 
idea  is  developed  in  an  inspirational  talk: 

Efficiency  is  not  hurry  and  bustle;  it  is  not  noise  and  excitement  and 
ceaseless  activity.  It  is  organized,  planned  action,  leisurely  done,  and 
with  each  step  marked  out  in  advance.  Some  men  are  like  tugboats 
tossed  about  on  the  waves,  darting  here  and  there,  emitting  clouds  of 
smoke  and  making  a  terrific  racket.  They  seem  to  be  tremendously 
active.     With  them,  there  is  "always  something  doing." 

But  the  tugboat  never  gets  anywhere  in  particular.  For  all  its 
strenuousness,  it  always  ties  up  at  the  same  dock  at  night. 

Other  men  are  like  ocean  liners — they  proceed  calmly,  quietly,  and 
with  no  show  of  effort. 

Ocean  liners  move  according  to  plans  laid  out  months  in  advance. 
Their  time  is  scheduled  accurately  and  in  detail.  They  proceed  toward 
a  definite  port,  irrespective  of  wind  or  wave.  Although  they  make  far 
less  noise,  they  run  more  rapidly  than  the  tugboat,  and  they  arrive  at 
their  destined  port,  having  sailed  every  moment  according  to  chart 
and  compass,  steering  their  course  by  the  stars.  Let  your  life  be  that  of 
a  great  liner.     Find  out  where  you  are  going  and  get  there. 

So  Efficiency  means  taking  your  brains  and  hands,  the  work  you  are 
doing,  the  way  you  are  living,  and  so  using  all  of  them  that  you  will  get 
more  out  of  them  with  less  work.  It  teaches  you  to  manage  yourself 
with  the  same  foresight,  saving  of  energy,  and  acumen  as  though  you 
were  a  bank  or  a  factory. 

The  figure  of  the  ship  and  the  port  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
with  inspirational  writers  and  speakers.  Hamilton  D.  Mabie 
amplifies  it  like  this: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world;  those  who  sail  and  those  who 
drift;  those  who  choose  the  ports  to  which  they  will  go,  and  skillfully 
and  boldly  shape  their  course  across  the  seas  with  the  wind  or  against 
it,  and  those  who  let  winds  and  tides  carry  them  where  they  will. 
The  men  who  sail,  in  due  time,  arrive;  those  who  drift  often  cover 
greater  distances  and  face  far  greater  perils,  but  they  never  make  port. 

The  men  who  sail  know  where  they  want  to  go  and  what  they  want  to 
do;  they  do  not  wait  on  luck  or  fortune  or  favorable  currents;  they 
depend  on  themselves  and  expect  no  help  from  circumstances. 

No  man  becomes  great  by  accident.  A  man  gets  what  he  pays  for, 
in  character,  in  work,  and  in  energy.  There  are  few  really  fine  things 
which  he  cannot  get  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Men  fail,  as  a  rule, 
because  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  the  things  they  want. 
They  are  not  willing  to  work  hard  enough,  to  prepare  thoroughly  enough, 
to  put  themselves  heartily  into  what  they  are  doing. 
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The  only  road  to  advancement  is  to  do  your  work  so  well  that  you  are 
always  ahead  of  the  demands  of  your  position.  Keep  ahead  of  your 
work  and  your  work  will  push  your  fortunes  for  you. 

Our  employers  do  not  decide  whether  we  shall  stay  where  we  are  or 
go  on  and  up.     We  decide  that  matter  ourselves. 

The  value  of  time  and  its  systematic  and  productive  expendi- 
ture are  naturally  ever  pertinent  and  practical  themes.  A  great 
cash  register  company  quotes  Arnold  Bennett  in  "How  to  Live 
on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day." 

The  supply  of  time  is  truly  a  daily  miracle,  an  affair  genuinely  aston- 
ishing when  it  is  examined.  You  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  lo!  your 
purse  is  magically  filled  with  twenty-four  hours  of  the  unmanufactured 
tissue  of  the  universe  of  your  life.  It  is  yours.  It  is  the  most  precious 
of  possessions.  No  one  can  take  it  from  you.  It  is  unstealable,  and 
no  one  receives  either  more  or  less  than  you  receive.  Talk  about  an 
ideal  democracy.  In  the  realm  of  time  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  no  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Genius  is  not  rewarded  by  even  an 
extra  hour  a  day. 

A  writer  in  the  magazine,  "How  to  Sell,"  turns  this  generality 
into  definite  advice  for  the  salesman. 

One  good,  sure  way  to  sales  success  is  to  use  your  head  for  something 
else  besides  a  hat  rack.  Plan  each  day's  work  ahead,  the  night  before, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  getting  100  per  cent  out  of  each  hour  the  next  day 
by  having  a  regular  schedule  on  hand  to  be  carried  out,  something  for 
each  minute  and  hour  of  the  day. 

Since  the  first  duty  of  a  salesman  is  to  sell,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  time,  and  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  sell 
he  must  constantly  prospect  for  prospects,  since  he  cannot  have  prospects 
made  to  order.  A  tip  may  help,  but  results  come  from  planning  ahead 
from  day  to  day  about  the  number  of  calls  to  make,  where  and  upon 
whom,  then  trying  to  rival  each  day  by  making  more  and  more  calls  or 
making  more  and  more  sales.  By  carrying  this  plan  through,  he  is 
bound  to  arrive.  But  if  he  sits  around,  waiting  for  an  inspiration,  or 
for  something  to  happen,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  tickle  the  keys  of 
his  cash  register. 

What  if  he  doesn't  register  a  sale  for  every  call,  he  is  doing  some 
constructive  selling  work  anyhow,  and  he  is  building  up  good-will 
besides.  He  is  also  making  new  friends  and  inoculating  possible  buyers 
with  the  buying  impulse.  By  prospecting  for  prospects  he  runs  the 
chance  of  the  immediate  or  the  ultimate  sale,  a  seemingly  impossible 
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deal  which  lingers  just  around  the  corner  waiting  for  him  to  show  up, 
a  sale  which  he  least  dreamed  of.  By  sitting  around,  twiddling  his 
thumbs,  he  misses  both  the  sale  and  the  opportunity,  besides  wasting 
time. 

When  automobiles  were  hard  to  sell  and  other  agencies  were  waiting 
for  something  to  happen,  a  certain  automobile  salesman  proposed  a 
canvass  of  the  entire  city  in  search  of  prospects.  The  sales  manager 
accepted  the  plan  and  the  city  was  divided  into  sales  districts,  a  crew 
of  interviewers  being  assigned  to  each  district,  whose  job  it  was  to  make 
a  house-to-house  canvass,  to  ring  the  front  door  bell  at  each  house  and 
ask  these  questions: 

First.     Do  you  own  a  car? 

Second.     Are  you  thinking  of  buying  one? 

Third.     When,  and  what  kind? 

Each  crew  turned  in  a  detailed  report  and  these  reports  enabled  the 
sales  manager  to  map  out  a  territory  for  each  salesman  from  day  to  day 
as  the  reports  came  in.  Enough  cars  were  sold  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
canvass,  and  enough  real,  live  prospects  were  secured  to  keep  the  sales 
force  on  the  follow-up  and  the  ultimate  sale.  Instead  of  waiting  around 
for  sales  to  turn  up,  or  scratching  up  tips  here  and  there,  this  salesman 
dug  in  on  his  own  account  and  made  something  turn  up. 

The  salesman,  who  finds  himself  asking,  "What  am  I  going  to  do 
today?  "  is  likely  to  find  the  day  half  ended  before  he  has  gotten  fairly 
well  started.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  maps  out  the  next  day's  program 
in  advance,  the  night  before,  he  will  find  himself  living  up  to  it  on  the 
morrow. 

Ask  yourself,  as  a  salesman,  whether  you  are  making  the  hours  work 
for  you  while  they  are  yet  yours.  We  are  all  on  an  equal  footing  when 
it  comes  to  the  time  allotted  us  each  working  day,  but  it  is  on  how  much 
we  get  out  of  our  time  that  our  quota  and  star  salesmanship  badges 
depend.  Intelligently  directed  work  leaves  no  regrets  for  lost  time, 
for  intelligently  used  time  will  make  any  salesman  successful. 

The  proper  utilization  carries  with  it  enthusiasm  instead  of  indiffer- 
ence, optimism  instead  of  pessimism.  When  we  fight  for  time  we  feel 
that  we  are  getting  somewhere.  When  we  dillydally  our  efforts  seem 
wasted,  our  time  uselessly  squandered,  and  we  say  that  we  had  "a  punk 
day  "  of  it,  when  the  fault  was  really  our  own.  We  don't  feel  satisfied  at 
night,  and  we  wonder  why,  not  knowing  that  we  only  were  to  blame. 
But  introspection  tells  us  that  if  we  use  time  and  effort  intelligently,  we 
are  not  only  sure  to  produce  more  sales,  but  we  are  also  sure  to  make 
each  succeeding  month  a  little  better,  a  trifle  brighter,  than  its  predeces- 
sor.    It  keeps  us  forging  ahead  at  a  steady  gait.     We  feel  that  we  are 
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due  to  arrive.  If  we  budget  time,  each  succeeding  month  then  becomes 
positive  instead  of  negative,  and  shows  a  steady  increase  in  sales.  These 
sales  come  apparently  with  greater  ease,  if  anything.  We  seem  to 
accomplish  more  with  less  effort. 

Time  is  the  heritage  of  life  itself.  The  waste  of  time  is  the  greatest  of 
all  human  wastes  ...  To  make  the  minutes  count  for  something, 
draw  up  a  chart  for  the  next  week  and  on  it  show  how  you  spent  your 
minutes  and  hours  each  day.  Study  this  chart  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  count  up  the  number  of  wasted  hours,  the  number  of  productive 
hours,  and  the  number  of  sales,  then  figure  out  how  you  could  save  that 
wasted  time  for  the  coming  week  and  turn  it  into  an  increasing  number  of 
sales.  This  is  one  way  to  measure  the  value  of  time  and  to  make  the 
minutes  count.  It  will  help  you  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
time  in  dollars  and  cents.  Once  you  have  done  this,  you  will  have 
translated  a  world  of  thought  and  meaning  into  the  everyday  problems 
of  salesmanship. 

Persistency  is  a  staple  subject  for  the  speech  of  inspiration. 
The  analogy,  the  striking  comparison,  heats  and  sharpens  this 
idea  as  surely  as  it  quickens  the  meaning  of  purpose  and  economy. 
A  house  organ  gives  us  this: 

A  bar  of  steel  weighing  half  a  ton  was  suspended  vertically  by  a  small 
chain.  Nearby,  a  cork  from  a  bottle  was  suspended  by  a  silk  thread. 
The  cork  was  started  swinging  so  that  it  struck  gently  against  the  steel 
bar.  Of  course,  it  made  no  impression  on  the  bar.  But  the  motion  of 
the  cork  was  continued  and  at  regular  intervals  it  struck  the  great  bar  in 
exactly  the  same  place.  Five  minutes  passed,  and  still  no  effect  was 
noted  on  the  bar.  After  ten  minutes  the  bar  gave  evidence  of  feeling 
uncomfortable.  A  sort  of  nervous  chill  crept  over  it.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  the  great  bar  was  swinging  like  a  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Many,  many  times,  it  is  said,  in  effect,  "Well,  I've  tried  advertising 
and  it  did  not  produce  results.  I  ran  a  two-column,  four-inch  ad  every 
week  for  six  weeks  in  the  Gazette  and  got  no  return  from  it." 

We  never  question  that  statement — we  only  question  the  good 
judgment  of  a  man  who  tries  to  do  the  impossible  and  complains  that 
his  tools  were  no  good.  We  only  question  the  good  sense  of  a  man  who 
says,  "I'll  take  one  dose  of  this  medicine  and  if  I  don't  feel  better  right 
away  the  doctor  is  a  dumb-bell  and  his  medicine  a  fake." 

One  bath  doesn't  keep  you  clean  for  life — you  have  to  keep  at  it. 
One  punch  didn't  knock  Carpentier  down — Dempsey  kept  at  it.  One 
shot  didn't  win  the  war — the  boys  kept  at  it.  One  ad — or  one  month's 
ads — won't  bring  the  business — you've  got  to  keep  at  it. 
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,  The  public  does  not  want  to  remember — you  must  make  them. 
The  public  mind  is  the  bar  of  steel — a  dead  weight.  Your  advertising 
is  the  little,  tiny  cork,  but  if  you  keep  your  cork  swinging  on  that  mass 
of  steel  it  will  swing — your  way. 

Radio  Speaking. — The  radio  audience  is  in  the  home,  and  the 
speaker  in  the  broadcasting  studio  can  reach  it  only  by  an  inti- 
mate, fireside  manner.  The  oratorical  performance  that  will  do 
in  a  crowded  hall  will  be  stilted  and  barren  to  the  family  circle. 
A  different  kind  of  suggestion  is  needed  here  for  sustained 
attention. 

The  platform  speaker's  audience  comes  to  meet  him.  It 
awaits  him  and  intends  to  hear  him  out.  Not  so  urgent  is  its 
demand  for  compactness,  careful  organization  and  pointed 
phrases.  Interest  may  accumulate  more  slowly,  and  digressions 
and  a  little  dullness  may  not  be  fatal.  The  radio  speaker  has 
none  of  these  favoring  conditions.  Nobody  feels  under  any 
compunction  to  give  him  a  polite  hearing.  He  is  just  one  of 
several  entertainers  that  an  indifferent  listener  may  happen  to 
choose.  Something  in  the  first  half  minute  must  interest  if  the 
impatient  hand  is  to  be  stayed  from  the  knob. 

The  Beginning. — Business-letter  writers  and  advertisers  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  begin,  to  make  the  first  words  striking,  yet 
natural — honest,  yet  intriguing.  Furthermore,  the  speaker  has 
to  contend  with  the  vagaries  of  voice.  Its  sound  alone  may 
scare  off  the  prospect.  To  the  writer's  skill  must  be  added  the 
vocal  charm  of  artistic  salesmanship.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sense  of  strain,  of  overpreparedness,  is  ruinous.  An  effortless, 
fairly  brisk  delivery  on  a  comfortably  low  pitch  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  agreeable. 

Reading. — As  studio  talks  are  strictly  limited  in  time,  broad- 
casting companies  require  that  they  be  written  out  and  read — and 
most  speakers  do  not  know  how  to  read.  Their  formal,  per- 
functory, too  regular  delivery  betrays  them.  Their  voices  have 
the  impersonal  aloofness  and  careful  enunciation  of  a  recited 
piece.  There  is  no  warmth  or  practicality,  no  life  or  real  talk, 
in  what  is  heard.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  polite,  conven- 
tional, musical  voices  of  women.  The  usual  reading  misses  the 
tang,  the  broken  rhythm,  the  pauses,  hesitations,  stresses  and 
inflections  of  genuine  talk.  It  lacks  the  illusion  of  extemporane- 
ous, first-time  utterance. 
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Writing. — If  the  studio  speaker  cannot  read,  it  is  often  because 
of  a  still  graver  defect.  He  cannot  write.  Many  good  platform 
speakers  are  terrible  when  they  take  pen  in  hand.  They  have 
had  too  little  practice  in  detailed  writing.  Their  method  is  to 
put  down  a  few  notes,  make  a  sketchy  plan,  hunt  around  for  a 
few  good  stories  and  illustrations  and  to  write  just  enough  to 
see  the  main  road  of  the  talk.  With  this  framework  they  have 
the  confidence  to  address  their  audiences  in  language  that  is 
spontaneous  and  colloquial. 

To  write  out  a  speech  and  read  it  word  for  word  is  something 
else.  This  is  the  common  practice  for  conventions,  and  it  is  not 
very  inspiring.  It  is  worse  when  we  cannot  see  the  face,  eyes, 
body,  of  the  person  speaking.  The  stock  advice  of  experts  is 
to  write  as  you  talk.  It  sounds  easy,  but  is  about  as  helpful  as 
the  actor's  advice,  "Just  walk  on  and  be  natural."  Some  people 
do  get  the  trick  pretty  quickly.  They  have  the  right  sort  of 
imagination,  or  a  knack  of  imitating  good  models.  That  is  why 
they  are  writers  and  actors  of  varying  degrees  of  skill.  Every 
good  speaker  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  convincing  amateur  in  both 
crafts,  but  he  should  give  himself  plenty  of  practice. 

See  That  Audience. — It  all  comes  back  to  what  has  been  said 
until  everybody  is  tired  of  it,  but  what  the  inexperienced  and 
inexpert  do  not  seriously  attempt.  Write  and  speak  to  some- 
body in  particular,  not  to  everybody  in  general.  See  that  tired 
father  smoking  his  pipe,  reading  his  newspaper  and  hearing — 
scarcely  listening  to — the  radio  orchestra.  The  music  stops. 
You  are  announced.  Father  is  caught  into  momentary  attention 
by  the  change.  He  may  be  annoyed,  but  he  is  too  lazy  to  get 
up  at  once  and  tune  you  out.  He  waits  to  hear  you  as  he 
speculates  on  what  you  want  and  what  you  will  sound  like. 

And  so  the  opening  words  are  fateful.  They  will  fail  if  they 
bore  by  unnecessary  explanation.  A  friendly,  cheerful  tone,  not 
too  fast,  not  too  anxious,  should  sound  to  father  as  it  might  if 
you  were  calling  on  him  personally.  Begin  with  a  story,  a 
situation  or  a  reference  to  his  own  experience,  some  problem  he 
may  enjoy  working  out  with  you.  If  you  can  get  a  smile,  so 
much  the  better.  Do  not  try  to  be  funny  or  work  for  an  uproar- 
ious laugh.  Professional  jokes  often  go  flat,  while  a  bit  of  quiet 
humor  is  complimentary  and  ingratiating.     Continue  with  a 
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conversational  directness,  taking  care  to  avoid  flippancy  or  over- 
familiarity.  Father  will  appreciate  a  touch  of  dignity  that 
respects  his  privacy.  Make  your  point  by  a  comparison  or  a 
contrast,  by  reference  to  things  he  is  familiar  with.  Strike  out 
the  "-osities"  and  "-ations,"  the  rumbling  generalities  that 
mean  nothing.  Do  not  roll  along  on  conventional  descriptions  or 
phrases  because  they  are  the  first  thing  to  come  to  mind.  They 
are  easy  to  write  but  hard  to  listen  to.  They  have  been  heard  too 
often.  Long,  involved,  bookish  sentences  are  also  condemned. 
They  are  difficult  to  follow  and  violate  the  atmosphere  of  good 
talk. 

Voice. — A  final  word  about  voice.  Abrupt,  staccato  quality 
is  seldom  agreeable.  And  over  the  radio  it  carries  poorly.  The 
somewhat  prolonged  singing  quality  makes  the  best  sound  waves. 
Practice  panting  and  sighing  tone  easily  from  the  diaphragm. 
Take  a  comfortably  deep  breath  and  chant: 

"Hum-m-m  and  intone  more  morning  songs. "  Prolong  the 
m's  and  n's  and  o's. 

Practice  the  following  lines  in  rhythmic,  chanting  fashion, 
exaggerating  and  rounding  out  the  words: 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these:  It  might  have  been. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Exult,  0  shores,  and  ring,  0  bells! 

During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I  had 
been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary  tract  of 
country. 

The  music  breathed  from  time  to  time  wild  bursts  expressive  of 
triumph  or  defiance. 

Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  every  public  act  in  the  six  years  since 
I  stood  in  this  place  before  you — that  all  the  arduous  things  which  have 
been  done  in  this  eventful  period,  which  has  crowded  into  a  few  years' 
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space  the  revolutions  of  an  age,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair  grounds 
in  half  an  hour's  conversation? 

After  you  have  got  the  throat  well  open  and  the  tone  well 
forward  with  an  easy  humming  resonance,  try  the  lighter  passages 
from  familiar  essays  and  the  sprightlier  dialogue  of  novels  or 
plays.  This  practice  will  keep  you  from  sounding  too  much  like 
a  professional  announcer.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  Charles  S. 
Brooks'  essay,  "In  Praise  of  a  Lawn-Mower": 

And  I  like  the  sound  of  a  lawn-mower.  It  is  such  a  busy  click  and 
whirr.  It  seems  to  work  so  willingly.  Not  even  a  sewing  machine  has 
quite  so  brisk  a  tempo.  And  when  a  lawn-mower  strikes  a  twig,  it 
stops  suddenly  on  its  haunches  with  such  impatience  to  be  off  again. 
"Bend  over,  won't  you,"  it  seems  to  say,  "and  pull  out  that  stick. 
These  trees  are  a  pesky  nuisance.  They  keep  dropping  branches  all 
the  while.  Now  then!  Are  we  ready?  Wheel  What's  an  apple? 
I  can  cut  an  apple  all  to  flinders.  You  whistle  and  I'll  whirr.  Let's 
run  down  that  slope  together!" 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Appoint  a  toastmaster  and  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  an  actual 
or  imagined  dinner  at  least  two  weeks  distant.  The  committee  may- 
select  the  speakers  and  assign  or  approve  the  toasts  or  subjects.  Out- 
lines of  the  speeches  should  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  before  the 
dinner.  The  toastmaster  may  inject  a  little  humor,  reality  and  responsi- 
bility into  the  occasion  by  introducing  the  speakers  as  authorities  in 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed;  as  Frank  Vanderlip  Robinson,  former 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Edwin  Curtis  Brown,  Chief  of 
Police;  Payson  Smith  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  occasion  should  be  as  definite  as  possible.  It  may  be  the  annual 
class  dinner,  a  gathering  of  department  store  employees,  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  or  of  the  Amalgamated  Advertisers. 

2.  Hold  a  convention,  appoint  a  chairman  and  committee  of  arrange- 
ments as  before.  Have  one  student  act  as  the  mayor  or  some  other 
city  official  to  welcome  the  visitors,  who  may  be  The  New  England 
Hardware  Dealers,  the  Cotton  Growers  Union,  the  Western  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association,  the  Industrial  Engineers  of  America,  or 
any  other  organization  that  the  class  may  decide  to  be.  A  study  of 
convention  bulletins  and  reports  will  give  many  good  suggestions  for  a 
varied  and  lively  program.  Have  inspirational  and  humorous  speakers 
as  well  as  the  usual  successful  business  men. 

3.  Have  a  meeting  to  present  a  gift  to  the  college  or  to  a  student.  It 
may  be  a  picture,  loving  cup,  medal  or  book.  The  chairman  should 
explain  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  introduce  the  student 
who  is  to  make  the  presentation.  Some  one  should  make  the  response 
for  the  college. 

4.  Hold  a  mass  meeting  to  urge  students  to  support  the  team  by  con- 
tributions and  attendance  at  the  games. 

5.  Conduct  an  election  of  officers  for  the  class  or  the  club.  Have  at  least 
two  nominating  speeches  made  for  each  office. 

6.  Give  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  football  team.  Assign  speeches  for  the 
President  or  Dean,  one  or  two  of  the  faculty,  prominent  students,  the 
coach  and  members  of  the  team. 

7.  Give  a  dinner  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  students  or  others  of  scholastic 
achievement. 

8.  Prepare  and  deliver  speeches  for  a  "smoker"  given  by  the  sophomore 
class  to  the  freshmen. 

9.  Conduct  the  regular  weekly  or  monthly  assembly.  Assign  a  student 
to  act  as  chairman,  another  to  read  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  another 
to  represent  a  visiting  college  president  who  is  to  speak,  or  a  prominent 
business  man.  Appoint  others  to  make  announcements  and  to  give 
other  talks  that  are  common  to  your  assemblies. 

10.  Pair  off  the  students;  one  to  make  the  introduction,  the  other  to  give 
the  address.     Reverse  the  order  at  a  later  meeting.     The  subjects  may 
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be  of  an  inspirational  nature  or  topics  of  popular  interest.  Get  attrac- 
tive titles.  An  outline  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  should  be  given  the 
instructor  before  presentation. 

11.  Conduct  a  class  reunion.  Imagine  that  the  class  is  meeting  twenty 
years  after  graduation.  Appoint  a  toastmaster  and  a  committee  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Let  them  appoint  at  least  six 
speakers  and  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  subjects.  The  toastmaster 
should  give  a  brief  preliminary  talk,  humorous,  philosophical  or  remi- 
niscent. He  should  know  enough  of  the  history  and  the  subject  of 
each  speaker  to  introduce  him  appropriately  and  entertainingly.  If 
there  is  time  left,  he  may  call  upon  other  students  for  impromptu  talks. 
The  wise  student  will  not  be  caught  quite  impromptu.  He  will  have  a 
story,  an  anecdote  or  a  witticism. 

12.  Elect  a  president,  senator,  governor  or  mayor.  All  parties  may  be 
represented.  Let  each  student  give  the  instructor  a  slip  of  paper  with 
his  name  and  that  of  his  candidate  written  on  it.  The  instructor  may 
then  assign  nominating  addresses  and  speeches  seconding  the  nomi- 
nations. After  all  the  nominations  have  been  made  for  one  office,  the 
election  should  be  held. 

13.  Imagine  that  a  popular  employee  is  resigning  his  position  after  several 
years  of  excellent  service.  You  are  to  present  him  a  watch  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  workers. 

14.  Let  another  student  receive  the  gift  and  make  the  reply. 

15.  Tell  a  "funny"  story.  Give  it  a  setting  and  introduce  it  as  naturally 
as  possible.  Make  it  illustrate  some  general  idea  like  laziness,  speed, 
timidity,  disgust,  worry,  confidence,  aloofness,  etc. 

16.  Which  story  told  before  the  class  is  most  useful  to  the  public  speaker? 
Give  your  reasons. 

17.  Speak  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  Government  Regulation  of  Railroads 

b.  Current  Questions  About  the  Tariff 

c.  Regulation  of  Trade  Monopolies 

d.  Where  Do  Our  Taxes  Go? 

e.  The  Bloc  System 

/.  The  Inheritance  Tax 
g.  Tendencies  toward  Centralization 
h.  Coping  with  Crime 
i.  Running  for  Office 
j.  Capital  Punishment 
k.  The  Philippine  Question 
I.  A  Study  of  Immigration 
m.  America's  Relations  with  Russia 
n.  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States 
o.  Too  Many  Public  Servants 
p.  Cloture:  Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
q.  Reforming  the  Reformers 
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r.  The  City  Manager  Plan 
s.  Some  Problems  of  Agriculture 
t.  The  United  States  and  the  World  Court 
u.  Is  Democracy  a  Failure? 
v.  Should  the  Jury  System  Be  Changed? 
w.  Government  Ownership  of  Mines 
x.  Does  Publicity  Encourage  Crime? 
y.  Political  Problems  in  Mexico 
z.  The  Japanese  Question 
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